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A YEAR. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





SHE has been just a year in Heaven. 
Unmarked by white moon or gold sun, 

By stroke of clock or clang of bell, 

Or shadow lengthening on the way, 

In the full noon and perfect day, 

In Safety's very citadel, 

The happy hours have sped, have run ; 
And, rapt in peace, all pain forgot, 

She whom we love, her white soul shriven, 
Smiles at the thought and wonders not. 


We have been just a year alone : 

A year whose calendar is sighs, 

And dull, perpetual wishfulness, 

And smiles, each covert for a tear, 

And wanderiny thoughts, half there, half here 
And weariful attempts to guess 

The secret of tie hiding skies, 

The soft, inexorable blue, 

With gleaming hints of glory sown, 

And Heaven behind, just shining through. 


So sweet, so sad, so swift, so slow, 

So full of eager growth and light, 

So full of pain which blindly grows ; 

So full of thoughts which either way 

Have passed and crossed and touched each day, 
To us a thorn, to her a rose ; 

The year so black, the year so white 

Like rivers twain their course have run, 

The earthly stream we trace and know, 

But who shall paint the heavenly one? 


A year! We gather up our powers, 
Our lamps we consecrate and trim, 
Open all windows to the day, 
Aad welcome every heavenly air. 
We will press forward and will bear, 
Having this word to cheer the way, 
She, storm-tossed once, is safe with Him, 
Healed, comforted, content, forgiven, 
And while we count these heavy hours 
Has been a year, a year in Heaven. 
oo 


EDWARD N. KIRKE. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








My first recollection of Edward N. Kirk 
dates back to the time when, as a lad of six 
years old, I was driven by him to our rural 
church (on the banks of Cayuga Lake) in 
an old-fashioned gig. He was then the 
agent of the American Board, and was on 
a tour through Western New York, arous- 
ing the churches to take hold of what was 
then a comparative novelty—the work of 
Foreign Missions. The ‘‘agents” of that 
era were not Chrysostoms or Spurgeons in 
pulpit attractiveness; but the handsome, 
graceful orator, fresh from Princeton Sem- 
inary, was everywhere welcomed. 

When he left the Seminary, he had half 
a dozen “crack” compositions which he 
kad elaborated as sermons; but, soon recog- 
nizing that they had no practical power to 
awaken souls, he threw them all int8 the 
stove. He set himself to the preparation 
of something better; and during his whole 
life he seldom delivered a discourse that 
did not come directly out of his own Christ- 
loving heart and did not go directly into 
the hearts of his auditors. In unction and 
in earnestness Kirk was always a model for 
every young man toimitate. He was also 
& model in manly, graceful delivery. At 
Princeton College he and James W. Alex- 
ander were boon companions in geome wild 
rollickings. In after years they were inti- 
mate yoke-fellows in the Master’s work. 
Dr. Alexander once said te me: ‘There is 





my friend Kirk. His sermons are some- 
times rather thin as to thought; but in de- 
livery heis more fascinating than Summer- 
field, whom I have often heard. In fact, 
he isthe one graceful orator of the New 
England pulpit. The rest of them are too 
stiff and angular.” This hearty eulogy was 
not overdrawn. When a college student, 
I used to attend the May anniversaries in 
the old Broadway Tabernacle (would that 
they could rise again from their premature 
grave!), and there was alwaysa stir over the 
crowded assemblies when the handsome 
form of Edward Kirk was seen coming for- 
ward on the platform. He was then in the 
prime of his manly beauty, with voice and 
gestures that were well-nigh faultless. He 
had the rare power of saying common 
things in a most uncommon way. Aftera 
profound doetor of divinity had rolled a 
ton of solid thought over an audience half 
asleep, a man whispered te me: ‘‘If Kirk 
had hold of those same ideas, he would set 
these people all on fire.” Yet it must not 
be supposed that the man who wielded so 
immense an influence in Boston for twenty- 
five years was lacking in the solid qualities 
of acultured, instructive preacher of the 
Word. I once heard Albert Barnes say 
that the most effective practical discourse 
he ever heard from human lips was deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia by Dr. Kirk. 

The biography which has lately is- 
sued from Boston is a faithful and not 
overdrawn picture of the man. Its author, 
Mr. Mears, of Worcester, knew Dr. Kirk 
thoroughly. He had not only got ‘‘ under 
his hat,” but into his heart. The only 
careless slip we have detected in this ad- 
mirable piece of work is the singular blun- 
der of attributing to Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing the familiar lines of Mrs. Barbauld, 
commencing: 


“Life, we have been long together 
In sunny and in cloudy weather.” 


Wordsworth said that he would rather be 
the author of those lines than of any son- 
net in the English language. It is a shame, 
therefore, to rob Mrs. Barbauld of the 
brightest jewel in her crown. 

But I do not propose in this brief article 
to usurp the book-reviewer’s province; but 
only to pay my honest tribute toa true- 
hearted minister of Jesus Christ, who for 
quarter of a century filled a conspicuous 
place before the American churches. He 
won that place by hard, honest work for 
God; he kept it without compromising 
either his dignity or his conscience. Let 
all our young ministers make a note of the 
fact that Dr. Kirk was a studious preacher, 
without ever being dried up over his books. . 
He was an immensely popular preacher, 
without ever disgracing the pulpit by the 
slightest trace of ‘‘ sensationalism.” Such 
pulpit performances as frequently figure in 
the Monday morning journals of New 
York would have horrified his purity of 
taste and decorous devoutness., 

The secret of Kirk’s usefulness seems to 
have lain in three or four very simple and 
attainable excellences. Only one man in 4 
thousand possesses his grace of form, ges- 
ture, voice, etc. His strength did not 
depend upon these external attractions. 
He was a very humble, holy-minded disciple 
of Christ, and lived in very close intimacy 
with his Lord. Fervent prayer kept his 
leaves constantly moist with the dewe of: 
the Spirit. He had also a rare power tb: 
win and grapple others to him by always 
exhibiting a personal interest in then. 


. 
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when Mr. G. said “Yonder is a very 


wicked man,” Mr. Kirk immediately 
halted, and commenced a cordial conversa- 
tion with the farmer, which produced a 
very happy impression. This knack of 
getting hold of individual hearts is one 
not sufficiently cultivated either by pastors 
or Sunday-schoolwsuperintendents, 

A third element of spiritual success with 
Dr. Kirk was thorough sympathy with 
every good undertaking, and a keeping 
abreast with every movement of reform. 
An early teetotaler, he never fell off into 
any laxities of views or usage in regard to 
wine-bibbing. An early emancipationist, 
he made his Albany and Boston pulpits 
ring for liverty. With every social reform 
that was warranted by Scripture and 
common sense he was in close, active 
alliance. Asa revival preacher he deserves 
a place in the triumvirate with Finney and 
Moody. Oh! if those eyes that grew dim 
with blindness had been permitted to 
witness the scenes of last winter in Boston, 
how his great, warm heart would have 
leaped into the battle for Jesus and for 
souls! 

Rarely has any American minister left 
more substantial memorials of his life- 
work. Dr. Kirk marshaled such men as 
‘Safford, Kimball, Durant, and Palmer 
into their lives of usefulness. He founded 
the American Chapel in Paris. He was the 
fast friend of Mount Holyoke, and Chris- 
tian training of young women. He took 
the lead in many a holy undertaking, when 
others drew back or faltered. But his 
highest title to grateful honor from the 
whole Church of Christ is that he was the 
instructor, the pastor, and the ‘‘ spiritual 
father” of those two world-known apostles 
of the truth—Joun B. Govuex and Dwiaat 


L. Moopy. 
rn 


JOSEPH COOK’S “ TRANSCENDENT- 
ALISM.” 





BY PROF. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D. 


WE reviewed Mr. Gook’s ‘' Lectures on 
Biology” with unqualified praise. In the 
present volume we find tokens of the same 
genius, the same intensity of feeling, the 
same lightning flashes .of impassioned 
eloquence, the same viselike hold on the 
rapt attentidn and absorbing interest of his 
hearers and readers. 
are unbiased by the change of subject; for, 
though we dissent from some of the 
dogmas which the author recognizes, in 
passing, there is hardly one of his consec- 
utive trains of thought in which we are not 
in harmony with him, or one of his skir- 
mishes in which our sympathies are not 
wholly on his side. Yet we doubt whether 
this volume is equal in efficiency—in strate- 
gical value, Mr. Cook would say—to its 
predecessor. It may give as much satisfac- 
tion to those who are prepared in advance 
to receive its contents; but it is not so well 
adapted to convert, convince, or confirm 
those of an alien or doubting mind. 

Among the reasons for this difference, 
the first that occurs to us is that in the 
present volume there are fewer traces of 
unity and definiteness of aim. The former 
series had a natural and perceptible con- 
-tinuity-egd progress, There was in each 

ng Iecuure g reason for the following; 
and even those which might not have been 





Riding one day with John B. Gough; 
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anticipated in tpe plan grew naturally out 
or it. :Tite.casé ié.the same in part, but 


. eene 


We are sure that we. 





It is not easy throughout fo mark purpose 
and progress. We are by no means sure 
that Mr. Cook always knew at the close of 
one lecture what the theme of the next 
would be. The subject which gives name 
to the book is too broad and vague for a 


| general title, and we have here neither a 


comprehensive definition of it in its entire- 
ness nor any distinct demarcation of any 
part of the ground which it covers. 

The affluence and pertinence of quota- 
tion which formed a special merit of the 
previous volume cease to be so in the pres- 
ent. In science an appeal to the authority 
of acknowledged experts and adepts is al- 
ways in point, and there is no more efficient 
line of argument against their unwarranted 
assumptions than that based on their mutu- 
al antagonisms. Buton the subjects which 
may be grouped under the head of tran- 
scendentalism there are no authorities 
common to both parties. Not that those 
who claim to be transcendentalists par ea- 
cellence are more independent thinkers than 
those of the oppositecamp. Perhaps most 
of them are less so, There are not a few 
men and maidens, young and old, whose 
professed intuitions always betray the 
book from which they came, or the high 
priest whose oracles they are; and, as book 
replaces book, ora new hierophant succeeds 
to the old, these persons change their intui- 
tions with the change of dynasty. But to 
them the only authorities not beneath con- 
tempt are those of the last brand-new type 
of (so-called) free religion. Yale and An- 
dover professors, nay, Tholuck himself, are 
of no more account with them than if they 
were coal-heavers; and even De Wette, 
notwithstanding his great and long merit 
as an outfitter for shallow skeptics, would 
be held in vile esteem for his few and scant 
utterances of faith, were it not that they 
may be charitably accounted for as senile 
weaknesses of a onee vigorous intellect. 
We can easily understand how one of Pro- 
fessor Park’s pithy aphorisms, or of Dr. 
Hodge's sharp-cut definitions, brought down 
the applause of the clerical and religious 
audience at the Tremont Temple; but a 
hail-storm of such missiles would not dis- 
turb for one instant the quiet self-satisfac- 
tion jof a man who can evolve the uni- 
verse, and its Author;too, out of his own 


inner consciousness. 
Still further, we are not sure that the 


tone of these lectures is as well suited to 
their subject as it might be, without any 
sacrifice of dialectic precision or subtlety. 
The themes here presented address them- 
selves even more to the emotional nature 
than to the reason. They must be felt in 
order to be apprehended. ,There is scope 
for unction, no less than for epigram, for 
the tender appeal to the spiritual sensibil- 
ities, no less than for the strategy that lays 
siege to the intellect. No man has this 
emotional element at his command more’ 
fully than Mr. Cook; for no man feels more 
profoundly the great verities which he 
interprets and defends, There are, accord- 
ingly, scattered through these lectures 
startlingly impressive utterances, which 
show not a soul convinced, but a soul on 
fire with itstheme. Yet, not without some 
singularly sweet and restful passages, espe- 
eially in the last two lectures, we are 
oftener reminded of the prophet on Mount 
Carmel than of the seer of Patmos. 

But, with and above these qualifications, 
we have read the book with unfeigned 





admiration. We have just named,a partic- 





ular in which it might have been better. 
There js yet another more important par- 


ticular in which it could not have been’ 


better, Mr. Cook is generous and magnan- 
imous in his treatment of his opponents, 
the dead and the living. He speaks of 
them always justly and kindly, often rev- 
erently. ' He recognizes their rights of 
opinion and utterance, their honesty, and 
the purity of their motives. There is not 
a word in the volume that indicates the 
odium theologicum so common in contro- 
versies of this class. Theodore Parker, 
whose writings furnish the most frequent 
text, is criticised freely, indeed; but with- 
out acerbity, without any misstatement or 
exaggeration of his alleged errors, and 
with the emphatic acknowledgment of his 
rightful claims on the respect and grat- 
itude of his country and age. 

We find, also, that Mr. Cook treats all 
the subjects that come under his band in a 
way peculiarly his own; and it is always a 
way which could be opened and Jaid out 
only by a man of genius, Itis refreshing 
to meet old truths, thus made new and 
young, graceful and winning, as they never 
seemed before, not by any change of their 
substance, but by a dress so altered that 
we must look them straight in the face to 
recognize them. But we do not see that 
Mr. Cook gives shelter to any obsolete doc- 
trine. There are dogmas still to be found 
in most of the church creeds of his own 
denomination, which he expressly dis- 
claims—dogmas that long since lost their 
esoteric prestige, but which it has been 
thought unsafe to dislodge. He speaks 
always like a man who maintains the most 
fervent loyalty to what seems to him true, 
but has not one particle of reverence for 
the old simply because itis old. 

Mr, Cook at the outset claims to be a 
transcendentalist in the legitimate sense of 
the word. He regards intuitive truths as 
the basis alike of knowledge and of faith. 
The test of intuitive truth is that it be 
axiomatic; neither admitting nor needing 
proof. But intuition, from its very 
nature, cannot transcend the sphere of 
consciousness, and, therefore, cannot give 
the knowledge of God or of immortality. 
Instinct, so far as the term is applicable to 
man, is often confounded with intuition; 
but as evidence it occupies only a second- 
ary place. Intuition gives knowledge; 
instinct, only a reason for believing. 
There is an antecedent probability that 
every instinct has an objective reality cor- 
responding to it; that, therefore, if there 
be in man an instinctive sense of God and 
of immortality, there is a God and there is 
everlasting lifefor the human soul. But 
as to (so-called) instinctive beliefs, it can 
never be determined with certainty 
whether the instinct gave birth to the be- 
lief or the belief to the alleged instinct. 

Mr. Cook recognizes four tests of truth— 
‘intuition, instinct, experiment [experi- 
ence], and syllogism.” An intuition isa 
iruth self-evident, necessary, and uni- 
versal.”” An instinct is a proclivity prior 
to experience, and, therefore, innate or 
connate; not truth, but an index to truth. 
Experience, whether by observation or 
experiment, rests, of course, on the same 
basis with intuition—the veracity of con- 
sciousness. Syllogism has, in a different 
sense, the same basis. The laws of syllo- 
gism, like those of geometry, are but de- 
veloped intuitions; and what is proved in 
accordance with them is virtually self- 
evident, even when not necessary or uni- 
versal. 

In Theodore: Parker’s theory of absolute 
religion Mr. Cook justly alleges that he 
confounded intuition and instinct in treat- 
ing the being of God and the immortality 
of man as intuitive truths. Because not 
intuitive, but at most instinctive, they 
need to be confirmed; and it is, therefore, 
conceivable that they may have been con- 
firmed by express revelation. Inthe next 
place, Parker is chargeable with a funda- 
mental error in confounding inspiration 
and illumination. He with equal truth 
and reverence recognizes the divine light 
as perpetually shining in and through man, 
in high art, in worthy deeds, in great 
thoughts, in books that teach, stimulate, 
ennoble humanity, in whatever is con- 
ceived or wrought that merits human love, 
reverence, or gratitude. But in attaching 
no other merit than this to the Bible he is 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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false to the experience of ages, which has 
verified its salient truths, so far as they can 
be thus verified ; and that not only in earthly 
things, but on subjects appertaining to the 
spiritual life, whieh has been kindled, 
developed, directed, exalted, gladdened by~ 
them, as it has not begun to be through 
any other instrumentality. Parker, also, 
confounded inspiration with the old¢heory 
of the literal dictation of the Bible by God 
—a theory which now has no intelligent 
advocates. He failed, too, to discriminate 
‘between inspiration, which might be 
affirmed of writings that conveyed impulse, 
but not knowledge, and revelation, which 
communicates truths else unknown, or 
confirms truths not otherwise proved, and 
is, as it were, inspiration so labeled as to 
be to those who receive it God’s authentic 
testimony to its contents. He also made 
no clear distinction between belief, which 
is of the intellect, and faith, in which the 
emotional nature is primarily concerned. 

Another ground on which Parker is 
criticised is his shallow view of the nature 
of sin, which he evidently regards as in- 
firmity, rather than depravity. Here the 
appeal is made to man’s own conscious- 
ness, which must needs convict him, in 
much of his evil-doing, not of mere mis- 
take or mere inability, but of the willing 
commission of acts which he owns to be 
wrong, while at the same time he has not 
the slightest doubt of his ability todo right. 
Mr. Cook founds an argument for the eter- 
nity of sin and of its fearful consequences 
on the tendency of moral evil to become 
habitual, to propagate itself, and to grow 
into a permanent and unchangeable state 
of character. Here he ignores the possi- 
bility of a remedial discipline under altered 
conditions; and equally that—which not 
a few members of his own communion 
seem inclined to admit—of the necessary 
tendency of incorrigible guilt to destroy 
the existence which will not suffer itself to 
be reclaimed. 

The lecture on the question, Can a Per- 
fect being permit evil? seems to us the 
most finished specimen of reasoning in this 
volume. It is argued that free agency— 
without which the moral universe cannot 
exiat—involves the possibility of sin in 
finite and imperfect beings; that there is 
an intrinsic impossibility in God’s prevent- 
ing sin without superseding freedom; and 
that the maximum of good can be pro- 
duced only under conditionsin which there 
must be an earnest struggle, an almost in- 
ternecine conflict with moral evil. There- 
fore, while on God’s side we must infer 
from his perfection that he has created the 
best moral universe. possible, on man’s 
side, from all that we know of the genesis 
and growth of human virtue and excel- 
lence, we must reach the same conclusion. 

On the Atonement Mr. Cook rejects the 
old doctrine of imputation, as equally un- 
reasonable and immoral. At the same 
time, he maintains the vicariousness of 
Christ’s sacrifice, the substitution of the 
punishment of the innocent for that of the 
guilty. There is, however, no direct argu- 
ment on this point, and the facts in man’s 
subjective experience to which appeal is 
made, while they indicate his conscious 
dependence on God's mercy in Christ for 
forgiveness and salvation, are equally con- 
sistent with any theory which makes 
Christ’s sacrifice the efficient and meritori- 
ous cause of pardon and heavenly happi- 
ness to those for whom he died. 

As regards the Trinity, Mr. Cook indig- 
nantly disclaims tritheism and all ap- 
proaches to it. In his positive statement 
we know not and care not whether he con- 
forms to the canon of orthodoxy; but his 
doctrine is one from which we can hardly 
believe that any serious believer in the 
Christ of the Gospels would withhold his 
assent, unless he had strong tendencies 
toward tritheism. The one personal God, 
as he says, is immanent in the entire 
universe, material and spiritual, so that in 
all Nature we behold him indwelling and in- 
working. He js manifested in Christ, so that 
in the contemplation of his life, spirit, and 
character we learn of God as we can learn 
in no other way. He is with us and in us 


in conscience, alike inr:ty' imtdsiojts and saci: 


in its power to instrijét: gdmdhish, con: 
demn, and justify. In each of these modes 
God reveals himself in. ways -nng sakpeets 
distinctive and peculigr, fo *thiat ‘his belt- 


revelation, so far as man can acquire a 
knowledge of him, is rounded and com- 
pleted only when the three are com- 
bined. Thus there is manward a threefold- 
ness in the Divine Being, while Godward 
there is undivided unity. This exposition 
is clear, satisfying, exhaustive. There is 
in the understanding and experience ample 
ground for precisely this distinction, and 
neither more nor Jess will correspond to 
the actual relation of the Christian soul with 
God, If the Trinity had never meant more 
than this, it. may be doubted whether it 
would ever have been repudiated by any 
sect of Christians; and were it now ad- 
mitted that it means no more, it would find 
among its opponents none but those who 
with it equally reject the Christ of the 
evangelic record. ; 

We have no space to speak at length of 
the ‘‘ Preludes” to these lectures, which 
are what the French call saississantes, 
They are on quite a wide diversity of sub- 
jects; but in every instance well timed, full 
of judicious and often epigrammatic com- 
ments on passing events and current states 
of feeling, of wise advice, earnest appea!, 
and faithful rebuke. They have no rela 
tion to the subject of the lecture; but they 
enable the lecturer to fulfill more com- 
pletely the high, influential, and responsi- 
ble mission (not so much chosen by himself 
as devolving upon him by the Divine Prov- 
idence) of a great public toacher of religion 
and morality. 





———____ 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, DD., LL.D. 





Tue gnusical season, which begins here 
in November, opened this year with a 
novelty—the appearance of the “ Jubilee 
Singers,” of the Nashville University, whose 
successes in England and Holland are well 
known in America. There were grave 
reasons for doubting that they would 
receive a like encouragement in Germany. 
For here there is no old-time, anti-slavery 
sentiment and no spontaneous philanthro- 
py—such as was prepared to give them a 
considerate and sympathetic hearing in 
England; but they must pass the trying 
ordeal of German musical criticism, That 
they have passed this successfully; that 
the musical critics of the Berlin press, 
without exception, have awarded to them 
the praise of fine Voices and of clearness, 
harmony, and effect of execution is worth 
far more to the success of their enterprise 
in Germany than would have been a hand- 
some philanthropic subscription to Nash- 
ville University, headed by the imperial 
family. What the singers receive they 
earn and richly deserve; and the financial 
success of their concerts, which is already 
considerable, is a higher compliment to 
themselves than any words of royal patron- 
age. 

But these they have also had. Before 
appearing in public, they were invited to 
sing at the ‘‘ New Palace” in Potsdam, in 
presence of the Emperor, the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess, and a number of dis- 
tinguished guests; and the kindly, hearty 
approbation of such an audience was a 
certificate of character, as well as of mu- 
sical merit. They were received at the 
palace not as a strolling band of singers, 
but as ladies and gentlemen; and the 
degree of culture and politeness of manner 
which they exhibited were gracefully rec- 
ognized by their illustrious hosts. How 
* marvelous the contrast between that scene 
in the palace of Frederic the Great, when 
a Negro woman expressed so appropriately 
the disappointment of Americans that His 
Imperial and Royal Highness had not 
visited the Exposition at Philadelphia, and 
the old scenes of the plantation upon 
which she was born a slave! Here the 
pleased and complimentary answer of the 
Crown Prince of Germany; there the oath 
and lash of the overseer! I do not hesitate 
to say that these emancipated slaves, in 
propriety of demeanor and politeness of 
address, appeared to better advantage in 
the highest circle of Germany than would 
many a former slaveholder and his family. 
. A had the opportunity of noting the 
sdcjal. manners of these singers at a soirée 
givei’ by Baron George von Bunsen (who 

so worthily bears the name of his illustrious 
fathpr}, where the élite of Berlin were assem- 
 hicd’ns guests. The singers mingled easily 
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and freely with the company, but always 
modestly; and I heard from the foremost 
men of science and culture expressions of 
astonishment at their discreet and polished 
bearing, and the frank admission that it 
would be impossible to take the same num- 
ber of German peasants and in the same 
time raise them to a like degree of cultiva- 
tion, Let those ponder this who fancy 
that the Negro race is incapable of high 
civilization; and especially let Southerners 
consider what a wealth of economic im- 
provement lies in the culture of their 
former slaves. The success of the ‘‘ Jubi- 
lee Singers” in Germany is now assured; 
and this is due in no small degree to the 
wisdom and energy with which President 
Cravath has managed their affairs. 

It is of great advantage to these singers 
that while in Berlin they can hear some of 
the best choral music which Germany 
affords—as, for instance, the famed choir 
of the Dom and the perfect rendering of 
such music as Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” and 
Bach’s ‘‘ Gottes Zeit” by the Academy. 

In orchestral and chamber music Berlin 
now rivals Leipsic and Stuttgart. The 
symphony concerts of the royal orchestra 
and the quartette soirées of Joachim and 
his colleagues are unsurpassed in the 
rendering of the highest classical composi- 
tions, 

The opera has fallen behind its standard 
of ten years ago. Not in the orchestra, nor 
the chorus, nor the setting of pieces, nor 
the balancing of the whole; but in the con- 
duct of the leading parts. Niemann is 
declining and seldom appears; Lucca was 
long ago lost to Berlin; Mallinger is losing 
her voice and her charms; none of the 
newer leaders can yet compete with these, 
and the Berlin public will not pay the 
terms of Tietjens, Patti, Nillson, Albani, 
Gerster, which London, Paris, Petersburg 
are so ready to meet. Gerster I hope you 
may soon hear in New York—the purest 
gem of modern song. Do not strain her 
tender voice in the Academy; but learn its 
sweetness in Steinway or Chickering Hall. 

But why should Americans covet the 
singers of the Old World, when Miss Kel- 
logg, Miss Thursby, Minnie Hauk, and 
others of native birth are proving that 
America may yet rival Italy as a nursery 
of song? A new name will be added 
to these next spring, and will soon become 
as familiar and as favorite as theirs—Mrs. 
de Land, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Gifted by Nature in person § and 
presence and with a voice which 
combines in an unusual degree full- 


ness and sweetness, compass and clear- 
ness, strength and sympathy, Mrs, de Land 
has devoted four years of the most assidu- 
ous study and practice, under fhe best 
training which Berlin affords, to perfecting 
herself in musical science and execution. 
The’ timbre of her voice is of that pure, 
fixed quality which German critics so much 
admire, and which makes her equal to the 
most distinct and effeetive phrasing; but, 
at the same time, it is altogether free from 
that hard, metallic tone so often heard in 
notes of the upper register in the German 
school, and she will throw off a bravwra 
passage of Mozart or Verdi with the dis- 
tinct warbling and the joyous freedom of a 
bird—sonorously sweet and _ critically 
exact. Her principal teacher is a critic of 
such capacity and candor that his word 
goes for law with managers of concerts 
and the opera; and he has pronounced her 
voice one of the most admirable which ever 
came under his training and her training 
to be now complete. When she appears 
among you, she will be equally at home in 
English, German, and Italian. 

Some of the choicest music in Berlin is 
to be heard in select coteries of virtuos?, to 
which only members and their friends are 
admitted. It was in such a circle that I 
lately heard Mrs. de Land, who sang by 
their special invitation. As she closed, I 
heard on all sides, from these critical 
hearers: ‘‘How fine!’ ‘‘ What a wonder- 
ful voice!” ‘‘Such a finished execution!” 
‘*What a charming singer!’ The other 
singers of the evening, who are leaders in 
the opera, joiried openly in such commend- 
ation. Proud of these praises of my coun- 
trywoman, I said to a stranger next me: 
‘She isan American.” ‘‘ Impossible!” he 
afiswered. ‘‘This fine German .accent, 
this pure tone and distinct articulation, 
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not a German, nor a Germanized American; 
but American in home, spirit, ideas, affec- 
tions. 

Such women as these whom I have 
named, who have given so much time, 
means, labor to ennobling our musical 
culture, should be generously sustained at 
the opening of their career. Do not wait 
for foreign commendation; but consult 
your own taste and feeling. Do not leave 
them to the mercenary schemes of a foreign 
impressario; but, when duly introduced, 
give them a kindly hearing. It will be 
time enough to drop them when they dis- 
appoint you. What is a concert-ticket to 
you, which may be to them the bread of 
toil and tears? What are ten, fifty, a hun- 
dred dollars to you, for the encouragement 
of an art that ministers to pure enjoyment 
and refining culture? 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, Nov. 23d, 1877. 





UNDERGROUND. 
A FANTASY. 





BY PAUL HAYNE, 


MAJESTIC dreams of heavenly calms, 
Bright visions of unfading palms, 
Wherewith the brows of saints are crowned, 
Awhile my soul resigns them all, 
Content to rest, death’s dreamless thrall, 
Safe underground ! 


Rest! rest ! oblivious rest I crave, 
Though narrowed to a pine-clad grave, 

With sylvan shadows shimmering round ; 
The peace of Heaven, if fair and deep, 
Scarce woos me like Earth’s ebon sleep, 

Far underground, 


By infinite weariness oppressed 
Of soul and senses, blood and breast, 
Where can such Gilead balm be found 
As that which breathes from out the sod 
Baptized by rain and dews of God, 
Deep underground ? 


A century’s space I yearn to be 
Untroubled, slumbering tranquilly, 
There, by the haunted woodlands boun4; 
What suns shall set, what planets rise 
O’er pulseless brain and curtained eyes, 
Dark underground! - 


A century’s sleep might bring redress 
To these dull wounds of weariness, 

Till the soothed spirit, haleand sound, 
Grow consctous of the sacred trust 
Which holds immortal bloom in dust, 

Safe underground; 


Yea! conscious grow of rustiing wings, 
Aud Keen, mysterious whispering s 
Blown flame. like o’er the burial-mound : 
My soul would feel thy Orient kiss, 
Angel of Palingevesis, 
Thrilled underground ! 





POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
MAINE LAW. 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW, 





Tue people of Maine are all agreed in 
this, that the state has suffered less during 
this financial crisis than any other part of 
the country. All our business men say 
that this is so, and has been so from the 
beginning, while few of them have thought 
of the reason of it. Trade has been dull 
in Maine, as it has been in other parts of 
the country and throughout the world; but 
there have been by far fewer failures here 
among business men, in proportion to their 
numbers, than in any other state, and the 
masses of the people have suffered less 
from lack of employment than the same 
classes in other parts of the country. 
There must be a cause for this comparative 
exemption from the common lot. 

Mr. Young, chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, said, a year or two ago, that the 
expenditure for intoxicating drinks in the 
United States was six hundred millions a 
year. Now it has always been an axiom 
among temperance men that for every dol- 
lar spent in strong drinks another dollar is 
lost and wasted by lost time, misdirected 
industry, and by the thousand modes of 
strip and waste by drinking men. The 
great employers of labor in England say 
that in consequence of the drink trade 
there—amounting in 1875 to £143,000,000 
$715,000,000—the industrial products of the 
country are one-third less than they other- 
Wise would be. 

Twelve hundred millions of dollars 
divided among forty millions of people will 
give thirty dollars to each; and that sum 
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to the country through the liquor traffic, 
because the article received in exchange 
for the money is of no value whatever, at 


munity a vast expenditure in the way of 
poverty, pauperism, insanity, aod crime. 
I know it has been objected that the whole 
of this sum is not an absolute loss, because 
a part of it is in payment for labor and 
another part in payment for the matcrials 
from which the intoxicants are made, and 
goes into the pockets of farmers and those 
who are engaged in the business of trans- 
portation. But the whole amount is an 
absolute loss to the country, precisely in 
the same way that the great conflagrations 
of Portland, Chicago, and Boston were a 
loss to the full value of the property 
destroyed, though the money which it cost 
went into the pockets of the mechanics and 
laborers who furnished brain and muscle, 
and of the various trades that supplied the 
material, 

Muine has about seven hundred thousand 
people, and in the old rum time there was 
as much liquor consumed in the state in 
proportion to the population as in any other 
part of the country. Now the proportion 
of expenditure for Maine—of the twelve 
hundred millions—would be twenty-one 
millions of dollars, But in fact there is 
not a tenth part of that sum expended for 
strong drinks in the state, and the differ- 
ence between the twenty-one millions and 
the two or three millions we have in our 
pockets and in our business and in accu- 
mulated capital. 

The course,of this economy is precisely 
the same in a community on a large scale 
as in the cause of an individual on a small 
scale. I have many tenants, and my ex 
perience in this way has been extensive and 
has continued through many years. Ihave 
had abundant opportunity to see how it is 
and why it is that the suppression of the 
liquor traffic is in the highest interest of 
domestic and political economy. And a'l 
my experience and observation bave 
uniformly led to the same conclusion, with 
no single case of exception or doubt—viz., 
that the liquor traffic tends directly and in- 
evitably to the waste of individual property 
and resources, in which the national wealth 
consists, 

I bave many tenants whose course of life 
illustrates perfectly the point which I wish 
to establish. I will cite the case of one of 
them, as a fair sample of several others. 
He was formerly a drinking man—not a 
drunkard, so-called, but a good fellow, who 
liked a ‘good time” occasionally (even 
with the cracking headache next day), and 
consequently was sometimes off his work 
and gave a good deal of annoyance to his 
employer. He was in a good way of liv- 
ing, and might have had everything com 
fortable and nice and handsome about him. 
His young wife was a fine-looking woman; 
but there was a constant expression of anx 
ious care in her face, and her dress and 
housekeeping bore unmistakable testimony 
to the fact that all her husband’s wages did 
not come into the family, to provide for the 
common wants, 

There was difficulty in obtaining the 
rent. It was never punctually paid, and 
often the employer was obliged to pay it 
and stop the amount out of the wages, and 
everything was untidy and at sixes and 
sevens about the house. The furniture was 
scanty and poor and out of order and out 
of repair. While matters were in this con- 
dition the liquor traffic was put under the 
ban of the law, and the grog-shops were 
mostly suppressed and the few which con- 
tinued to run were driven into dark and 
secret places. The temptation was put out 
of the way; so that much time and trouble, 
as well as money, were required to obtain 
drink, My tenant became very soon a 
sober man, steady in his place and trusted 
in important matters by his employer. He 
came regularly and punctually to pay his 
rent; so that I had no occasion to visit the 
house for many months, and when I did 
so I found everything changed. Neatness 
and regularity had taken the place of dis- 
order; the wife’s dress was tidy and nice 
and her face lighted up with smiles; there 
was new furniture and everything was in 
good condition. 

Now precisely this change has taken 
place in Maine in many, many thousands 
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seen all over the state, in improved dwell-. 
ings and improved farms, and in nice and 
tidy farm-buildings, in place of the shabby 
and neglected ones which were to be seen 
everywhere in the old rum time. Thesup- 
pression of the Jiquor traffic has been fol- 
lowed by a steady and constant tmprove- 
ment in the condition of the people in 
every part of the state. Pretty country 
churches and nice country school-houses 
have taken the place of the poor and shab- 
by ones of the old rum time; and old hats 
and old petticoats are no longer seen sup- 
plying the lack of glass in the windows of 
ruinous old dwellings. And farmers and 
workingmen no longer gather at the coun- 
try grocery, spending their time, money, 
and health; because these groceries every- 
where through the state are now free from 
the pollution and curse of the liquor 
traffic. No one who knew what Maine 
was in the old rum time and knows what it 
has been since and down to this day 
can fail to see the wonderful change for 
the better which has taken place in the 
condition of the people. Everywhere 
through the state the evidences of this 
are obvious and innumerable. 

Some time since I saw two nice dwelling- 
houses in one block going up. I passed 
the place often, and noticed the progress of 
the work. By and by the roof was in 
place and the plasterers had finished their 
task. One day, as I was going by, I saw a 
carpenter busy about the place, one whom 
I had formerly known asa drinking-man. 
I supposed he was employed about the 
work, and asked him whose the houses 
were? 

‘‘They are mine,” said he. 
come in and look at them?” 

I did so gladly, and with evident pride 
he showed me all over one of them, from 
cellar to attic, and explained to me the 
way in which he was to arrange it for him- 
self to live in. The other he was to sell or 
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et. 

** And so these are yours?” I said. 

** Yes, and all paid for. I shall not owe 
a dollar upon them,” e 

“Ah! you couldn’t have done this if 
you’d spent your money for rum.” 

“That's true. I’ve built a house for 
myself and family, instead of wasting my 
wages in a base and brutal gratifi sation.” 

I might multiply these cases to almost 
avy extent, demonstrating that the sup- 
pression of the” liquor traffic is a most 
triumphant expsrim:nt in domestic and 
political economy. 

In walking along a street in an English 
town, two workingmen were just in front 
of me, talkiagin afreetone. They came 
opposite ‘‘a public,” and one of them 
said: ‘‘Come in and let’s have a drink.” 

**No, I don’t drink.” 

‘Why, when I’ve had a glass or two I 
feel strong enough to knock a house 
down.” 

“In consequence of not drinking, I’ve 
been able to knock two houses up,” the 
other replied. 

ee 


AMERICAN HEARTS. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


CHAPTER I, 
HEARTS IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Ir nestled down there among the deep 
maple woods; hiding away, half afraid of 
the Indians perhaps; stooped and low and 
humble, rough and rugged, a pioneer—the 
first school-house of the great Western Re- 
serve. In the heart of America, the heart of 
the world’s heart, this the foremost sapper 
in the army of civilization sat down low 
and silent under the dense maple leaves 
and broad overhanging poplar boughs, to 
remain there. It had come to stay. For 
Americans had built it and knew no turn- 
ing back. It must remain there till a 
stronger and taller structure took its place. 
It stood a thousand miles from anysea. It 
was church, court-house, school-house, and 
public hall. Here the elections were held; 
here the people were married; here they 
were buried. 

It was autumn. The maple trees were 
fire and glory. The forest was one flame 
of gold and red and scarlet. The tawny 
Indian saw the face of God in the burning 
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under the school-house, and wondered why 
all things were so silent, so dead, so sacred 
in this sublime transfiguration of Nature. 
There is more glory in the march of the 
seasons than in an army with a thousand * 
banners. 

Archibald Dobson, the lame aschool- 
master from Boston, hobbled across the 
rough puncheon floor of his little world, in 
his shirt-sleeves, and seemed to resent this 
stillness and sort of Sabbath which Nature 
seemed to enjoy after the toil of the sum- 
mer. He had a ferule in his hand, this tall, 
lean, hungry-looking, hatchet-faced tyrant, 
as he strode up and down between his two 
rows of boys and girls; and when he came 
to a boy too small to pound, for fear he 
would wipe him out of existence, he would 
simply pull his ear till he howled, and then 
he would stride on. No, indeed. He had 
no sympathy with this stillness of Nature 
out under the maples. It provoked him, 
He resented it by keeping up a perpetual 
howl in that little house there in the deep, 
solemn, and silent woods, on the edge of 
the clearing. 

He, this Archibald Dobson, had gone 
West to ‘“‘get on,” as he said; and he 
determined to do it, even if he had to go 
on one leg and keep the world in a roar 
around him. His features, while in this 
little low log-cabin school-house, with its 
one room and enormous fireplace, wore one 
unbroken iron frown, ard ‘his thin blue lips 
were set as firmly and as coldly as if they 
had been the teeth of an irom vise. 

But once out of school, with the scattered 
and simple settlers, he was all bows and 
smiles. He would keep walking up and 
down before you on that uncertain leg of 
his, and washing his hands and working 
his way into your heart, and curving his 
thin, leathery lips and wreathing them in 
that mournful smile, until you were glad to 
concede whatever he asked, if only to get 
rid of him. And yet, after all, this man 
Archibald Dobson was perhaps not really a 
bad man. But he certainly was a most 
colossal Jiar. For example, he used to tell 
these simple people that Boston was the 
most moral and civilized city in the world, 

He was very tall and very lame, as I have 
said, His left leg was ever so much shorter 
than the other one. When he walked 
toward you, he would make a compromise 
bet ween the two, and so hobble up under 
your nose humbly enough, But very soon 
he would begin to tell you about Boston— 
or Bostin, as he pronounced it, And then 
he would begin to grow and straighten, and 
straighten and grow, and stand up before 
you on that one leg till be towered up 
above you and looked down upon you, as 
if he was a son of Bunker Hill Monument, 

Let us look in upon bim at school, where 
this story begins. He limps up and down 
the punchcon floor, between the two rows 
of benches, looking right and left, in the 
hope of catching some boy or girl in mis- 
chief. They are all still! They are all so 
provokingly still! If they only would even 
whisper! If only some one little boy would 
look up frem his book for a second, so 
that he could seize him by the ear and 
make him yell, he would be so happy! 

No little boy is willing to accommodate 
him just now, and so he lays down the 
ferule for a moment, and for a sort of relief 
goes up to a writing-desk made fast against 
the wall, and, taking up a quill, he whips out 
his penknife and proceeds to mend a pen 
He rasps and whittles and nervously trims 
the point. He fillips the point of his pen, 
all the time looking right and left from 
under his brows, in the vain hope that some « 
little boy will giggle, or pinch his sister, or 
fall asleep and drop his spelling-book, 
They are a contrary set, these little fellows; 
and they have noted his nervous desire to 
flog a little boy, and are now ina conspiracy 
to disappoint him. He whittles away at 
the pen. He“fillips it again. He holds his 
head sidewise and looks fiercely at a little 
boy. The little boy feels it, and fairly 
wilts up like a leaf in the burning sun; but 
he doesnot move. Now the teacher wheels 
on his heel and glares fiercely at the two 
big boys back by the broad fireplace. 
These two big boys are to him a terror 
and a delight. One does the mischief and 
the other bears the floggings, One is the 





wealthy Ralph Hardy’s son. The other is 











an orphan, poor, friendless~a good boy 

to whip. 

And yet Ben Hardy, the son of rich 
Ralph Hardy, who has traded and traf- 
ficked with both white and red men for 

@ years and years, and swallowed up their 

lands, while they swallowed down his 
whisky, is not at‘all a bad boy, considering 
his father and his fortune. He was the 
wildest and the worst boy in school—aye, 
in all the country. He wasa good boy and 
a bad boy. His chief business at school 
seems to be to get up constrictions on the 
other big boy, who is pale and slim and 
spiritual, and get him flogged at least 
twicea day. He isthe terror of the school. 
The other boy was equally terrible to the 
teacher, for quite contrary reasons. He 
was afraid of the tall, pale boy because he 
was so still. He knew that he was think- 
ing. He feared all the time he was think- 
ing about him. You can lay hold of and 
punish an expression; but you cannot 
strike a thought. You cannot even accuse 
it. 

What a quiet, primitive, humble little 
academy, to be sure. A shapeless, ugly bit 
of drift and kelp and sea-weed, as it were, 
borne on the topmost crest and high-tide 
march of civilization is this littlelog cabin, 
in the glorious and glowing maple wood on 
the edge of the clearing. A dozen children, 
all told. The biggest boy is almost as tall 
as the teacher. He even has a moustache. 
Yet he can hardly write his name. The 
smallest boy hardly reaches to the knees of 
the tall teacher. Then there aresome little 
red and rosy-faced girls, little dots of things, 
whose feet do not touch the floor. Gurls on 
one side; boys on theother. Yet in case of 
rebellion, which is always in a chronic 
state here, a boy is put between two big 
girls. This is done not only to keep him 
from the company of other conspirators; 
but to punish him, and punish bim terribly 
with the disgrace that is supposed to fol- 
low. A paper cap is put on his head, and 
little boys peep and peer at him from be- 
hind their spelling books, and, at the risk of 
a thrashing, giggle in his face. Flogging is 
as nothing compared to this place of dis- 
grace, between the girls and the paper cap. 
The disgrace is something terrible. It 
sticks to a boy for days. The other boys 
refuse to associate with him. They will 
not play with him. They tell him to go 
and play with the girls, where he belongs. 

Look around these walls! Little hats 
and bonnets of every age and shape and 
fashion; limited only by their number, 
which is, indeed, not great. Little baskets 
and little bundles hang on the walls, on 
great wooden pegs. Little cloaks and com- 
forters, which fond mothers back in the 
wilderness wound around their little dar- 
lings, as they kissed them at sunrise that 
morning and sent them forth to school. 

In the corner by the fireplace is a great 
big poker, an ax, and an enormous brush 
broom. The master’s napless tall beaver 
hat, together with a crooked staff, hang 
together on a peg beside the door. Over 
the broad fireplace, in conspicuous strength, 
stretches the dreaded and dreadful birchen 
scepter of authority. Never since Archi- 
bald Dobson came to reign over this little 
wooden world has that scepter been per- 
mitted to accumulate any dust, save what it 
got from the backs of his unwilling sub- 
jects. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the school 
committee was expected every moment. 
Possibly, after all, that was why the master 
was more than usually nervous. , 

He finished the pen. He could contain 
himsel? no longer. He was ready to burst; 
and yet no little boy was good enough to 
be bad, so that he hobbled across the floor, 
and jerked his head from side to side, 
fiercer even than before. 

At last, oh joy! he made a discovery, 
and was wild with delight. Ben Hardy was 
chewing gum, and now and then, when the 
master’s back was turned, was spitting at 
a mark very near to the master’s beaver 
hat. Thepale and thoughtful Arthur Le- 
mont was deep in the mysteries of his 
spelling-book. 

Arcbibald started. He hobbled up to 
the fireplace, snatched the birch, and, 
wheeling on his long leg, brought it down 
with terrible force on the back of the pale 
and thoughtful boy, deep in his book. 

He did not dare ‘to flog the son of the 
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rich and powerful Ralph Hardy; and so he 
flogged the boy next to him. 

It is just possible that this tall, lean, 
lame man said to himself, ashe replaced the 
birch over the fireplace: ‘‘I did not think 
it safe to whip Ben Hardy; but I came 
within one of it, and flogged the next thing 
to him.” 

Arthur gathered up his fallen book, and, 
burning with resentment and a sense of 
wrong, said: 

‘* Why, I was doing nothing, sir!” 

‘*Nothing! nothing! nothing! Do you 
call it nothing to—to—to look at me in 
way?” cried the excited teacher, as he 
hobbled and danced about on his one leg 
before the face of the boy, which was red 
with a sense of wrong. ‘‘Two black 
marks for impertinence!” and here the 
ferocious Dobson hobbled up to the fire- 
place, caught up a piece of charcoal, and 
added two long black strokes to a perfect 
picket-line that stretched across the surface 
of a broad hewn log above the mantel. 
‘*And here! Do you hear me? Sit down 
here on the end of the bencb, between Miss 
Ashley and Miss Bennett.” 

The boy, bowed with shame and confu- 
sion, slowly rose, with his book to his face, 
and crept over the floor to the place as- 
signed him. He sat down with his back 
almost against Miss Adora Ashley. But 
this brought his face fairly against the 
fat, rosy, and unpitying face of Miss Flora 
Bennett; and he soon turned to the gentle 
and sympathetic face of Adora. He had 
turned his back on Adora because he loved 
her. And she knew it; knew it better 
than he. Women have a strangely correct 
intuition about these things of the heart. 
This disgracing him before Adora, and 
placing him beside her, covered with 
shame, made his punishment ten times 
more terrible; and tears, in spite of hig 
efforts to repress them and hide them with 
his book, welled from his eyes and stole 
down his pale and beautiful face. 


Adora saw this. She glanced at the 
teacher. with eyes of fire. She was terrible 
with rage. Her bright black eyes were in 
flame. But she did not speak. She did 
not move. She watched the boy with a 
look of inexpressible pity. Then, as she 
saw the teacher’s back turned, she raised 
the corner of her little check apron, and, 
reaching over tenderly, wiped away a tear. 

The boy only gave her a look in answer. 
But after that he sat straighter up on the 
bench. He bowed his head no more, for 
now he felt that he had at least a friend in 
the girl he loved. Henow seemed to be a 
man. Ben Hardy playfully put up his 
thumb to his nose, spread out his fingers in 
the air, and wriggled them in derision at 
Arthur, as he saw this. Then, watching his 
chances, he fired away at the teacher’s 
beaver hat, and, to the infinite delight of 
nearly a dozen urchins, who watched the 
operation from behind their spelling-books, 
he hit it squarely on the crown But he 
had made a mistake. The teacher had not 
turned his back, as he had supposed—un- 
less, indeed, he had eyes in his back; for 
he caught him in the very act. It was too 
glaring and could not be overlooked, much 
as Dobson might have desired to do so. 

“‘Take your seat there by the side of 
Miss Bennett!” roared the teacher, with 
well-affected ferocity. With a toss of the 
head and a grin of defiance, Ben Hardy 
shuffled across the floor, and sat down al- 
most in the lap of the fat and blushing and 
red and rosy Miss Flora Bennett. 

He had hardly got into his seat when he 
secretly reached down his left hand and 
twisted his fingers in the garments of the 
girl. Miss Bennett screamed and stamped 
on the floor, furious with pain. 

‘*Ben Hardy’s a-pinching me!” 

“It’s a lie! She’s a-pinching herself!” 





CHAPTER IL. 
‘GETTING ON, GETTING ON.” 


The {‘school committee” entered. Such 
a committee! Old Hugh Hardy, the red- 
nosed ruffian, who had for nearly forty years 
been a villain and was now trying to be re- 
spectable—this man was at the head of 
the committee of two. We will look at the 
other member of this committee further on. 
Old Hugh Hardy had absorbed to him- 
self nearly all the land of the settlement. 
He had wealth, such as it was—wild land 
and log houses in abundance. He had 


everything; everything, indeed, but a char- 
acter. And now he was in search of that. 
Archibald Dobson was his instructor and 
his example. Still was old Hugh Hardy a 
miser of the -most miserly kind. He was 
even so miserly that his homespun clothes 
were so small that he could hardly sit 
down, and there was visible an uncompro- 
mising break between the upper end of his 
stockings and the lower end of his panta- 
loons. His white beaver hat was of the 
Revolutionary days, and hisenormous and 
innumerable brass buttons were an inherit- 
ance from some forgotten ancestor. Yet, 
in his way, he counted himself the best 
dressed man of the country; for he was in, 
search of a character. 

‘* What you want,” said Archibald Dob- 
son, one day, to old Hugh Hardy, as he 
stood before him, held his head to one side, 
and wrestled his two forefingers together— 
‘‘what you want, Mr. Hardy, is a status 
sociale,” 

‘© A status sociale! What’s that?” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Hardy, a status sociale isa 
sort of a—a sort of a—a social status. 
That’s it. What you want. A social 
status.” 

‘*Yes, yes. Well, what do you think it 
would cost? A sort of second-hand, cheap 
one, you know.” 

Just then a little boy whistled; and Dob- 
son, red with rage at this interruption, hob- 
bled across the floor and took the culprit 
by the ear. 

‘1 didn’t do it!” bawled the boy. 

‘‘He did,” called out Ben Hardy. ‘I 
seed him.” 

“TI didn’t. It whistled itself!” sobbed 
the boy. 

This Ben Hardy was the old miser’s only 
son and heir. He now proposed to educate 
this boy; marry him off to some good 
family; and, holding on to his rising son, 
climb to some sort of a character above 
that of a species of land pirate, which he 
was then in full possession of. Find a 
status, as it were. 

Miss Adora Ashley was of: sucha family; 
the gentle-hearted, black-eyed, and beauti- 
ful girl we have just seen sitting by the 
side of thedisgraced Arthur Lemont. 

Why she was so eminently respectable 
old Hugh Hardy himself could not have 
told. But he knew that she and her 
wretched, drunken old father, whom he had 
brought with him that day as the fag-end 
of the school committee, were infinitely 
above him and his in all that goes to make 
up solid manhood and suasive womanhood. 
Character, like water, finds its own level. 
It is hard to force, either up or down. And 
old Hugh Hardy, therefore, desired and 
designed that Adora Ashley, the daughter 
of the broken-down, drunken old Southern 
gentleman, should be the wife of bis wild 
boy, Ben. And the boy, who had and did 
disagree with his father, and pestered 
him in everything else, was with him in 
this plan and proposition heart and soul. 
The gossip of the scattered neighborhood, 
as well as Adora herself, and her helpless, 
half-drunk father, had pretty fully come to 
count the future of the wild and wicked 
Ben Hardy as blended with that of the 
dark-eyed and silent Southern girl, who 
was just now trembling on the verge of 
womanhood, 

Look on this old Col. Ashley, as he was 
called. Perhaps he has been a colonel, for 
he has a military air and the bearing of a 
perfect gentleman, in spite of all his rags 
and rottenness. He is a Southern land 
speculator, waiting for a risein land. A 
tall, napless hat; an enormous silver-headed 
walking-stick; an ancient dress-coat, that 
refuses to meet above his open breast; a 
very high and a very dirty collar, sup- 
ported by an enormous stock; boots that he 
has perhaps borrowed from some drunken 
| and consequently half-civilized Indian; a 
red nose, that he has certainly received 
from his companion, old Hugh Hardy, and 
for which he has pledged him all his lands— 
these are the prominent features in the 
make up of this man, who is, was, and wil! 
be a gentleman under all circumstances, 

I nearly forgot to mention an enormous 
train blanket, whieh he always carried 
over his shoulders, or under his arm, or 
twisted somehow about his body; for he 
was always in a chronic state of the ague. 
On the day he entered the school-house he 





had a blanket on his shoulder, his staff in 
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one hand, and an enormous red cucumber 
in the other. 

‘Running to seed! running to seed! 
Like myself, it’s running to seed!” said the 
old man to himself, as he shuffled across the 
floor and stood before Dobson and contem- 
plating the cucumber. 

‘*Very fine cucumber,” said Dobson. 

‘* Very fine cowcumber,” resumed the old 
gentleman, as his teeth chattered and he 
shivered and shook with the ague. 

‘‘But you can’t equal the cucumbers of 
Bostin.” 

**Can’t equal the cow—cow—cowcum- 
bers of Boston?” shivered the old man. 

‘‘No, sir. No, sir, Col. Ashley. Biggest 
cucumbers in Bostin in the world!” 

“Indeed! No doubt of it!” 

‘Biggest pumpkins in Bostin in the 
world.” 

“Indeed! Indeed! No doubt of it!” 

‘Biggest beets in Bostin in the world.” 

‘‘Indeed! Indeed! Indeed! No doubt 
of it, sir! No doubt of it!” And here the 
old Colonel began to contemplate his cucum- 
ber, and shiver and shake, and shake and 
shiver, till his teeth rattled together, like 
glass beads about a dancing squaw’s neck. 

“Wal, now, you do have the ague here, 
don’t you? You told me you didn’t have 
the ague here; or I would not have left 
Bostin. Who can get on with the shivers 
and shakes? Why, a man can’t hold on to 
nothing if he shakes that way. Now, you 
have got it here bad. I can’t stay. I 
can’t get on. It will ruin my character. 
Oh! my character, my character!” 

“‘No, sir! We have not got the ager here. 
Sho--Sho—Sho—Shocktown’s got the ager, 
and they have got the ager down at the 
bend of the river and up at the Forks; but 
su—su—su—surely no man ever heard of 
the ager in the Maples,” shivered the old 
man, who took a particular pride in his 
particular portion of the Western Reserve. 

“‘ And, if we had, we know how to cure 
it,” protested old Ralph Hardy. ‘‘Whis- 
ky’s death on ager, ain't it, Colonel?” 

‘“Whisky’s death on a—a—a—ager,” 
shivered the old Southerner in answer. 

“‘ We've tried it, ain’t we?’ added Ralph 
Hardy. 

“‘Tried it successfully for twenty years. 
Chi—chi—children cry for it. No family 
should be without it,” shivered the old man 
still, as the two sidled up together and laid 
their shoulders and hard old hands affec- 
tionately together; while the old Colonel 
still contemplated his enormous red cucum- 
ber and talked to it, as if it had been a sort 
of doll-baby or grandchild, that had gone 
to sleep in his arms, 

Remember that this cabin, these people, 
this scene altogether is nearly fifty years in 
the past. The march of progress in that 
time has been like the march of an inflow- 
ing sea. No man can fully realize the 
stride of events in the Middle West who 
has not seen, lived, felt, been, indeed, a 
part of it all. Cities stand to-day where 
then stood the wigwams. Progress has 
rolled her iron wheels over the land, and 
the little cabins of the brave people are 
leveled with the roots of the tall and tas- 
seled corn. The pioneers are gone. Their 
graves are forgotten. Those people have 
passed away forever. They have not 
passed into history, for they had no histo- 
rian. No man chronicled their virtues. 
No man celebrated their deeds. Those men 
were on the front of an unparalleled march 
and movement to unnamed and unknown 
lands. They were backed, pushed for- 
ward by myriads, millions, from Europe, 
before any true record was kept of the 
coming and going of men. There was no 
press to record events; no reporter te tell 
the to-morrow world of the silent and 
deadly battle with the fevers, the hard life, 
the destitution, the desperation, the hun- 
ger, the heartsickness, the deep snows of 
winter, the suffocating fires of summer. It 
was all done in silence. These brave men 
threw their strength against the forests, the 


wild beasts, the wild men, and died with- 5 


out a wail of complaint or a word of ap- 
plause. Millions pushed on over their 
graves, and they were and are forgotten. 
The migrations of old in Middle Europe 
have nothing equal to this silent and unre- 
corded march in American progress. In- 
deed, these people were hardly heard of, 
save at elections. The statistician told the 
world that millions of people were hidden 
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away in the wilderness of Middle America. 
But no one seemed to know or really to 
care who they were or what they were. 
There was a golden stream of grain pour- 
ing forever out of the full heart of the Mid- 
dle West to the hungry men of the outer 
world. But these people were almost utter- 
ly unknown. Then came the civil war. 
They rose up—these silent, tall, terrible, 
honest, simple, and sublime men—rose up 
and took their swords and hewed their 
road to the sea, two thousand miles away. 
Then for the first time in history were 
these men heard from. P 

This is the land of transposition and 
rapid action. To-day you may meet a tall, 
bony, barefoot boy by the roadside, in the 
West. He has a squirrel-guo on his 
shoulder; and an old coon dog with a pug 
nose comes bumping his scarred head 
agaipst his heels, as he whistles lazily down 
the lane and watches the bees.take their 
course from the wild clover and listens to 
the fitful and far-off drum of the phea- 
sant. 

Treat that boy well. Speak to him with 
respect. He is an heir apparent to the 
throne. He will wake up some day soon, 
pull his loose limbs together, mount a 
stump on the edge of a city that sprung up 
but yesterday, and astonish the world with 
his eloquence. His sister may be a famous 
belle in the capital of the world. His 
brother may be a poet whose mellow verses 
bring tears to your eyes. His ragged and 
wretched playfellow, who digs ginseng in 
summer with a forked stick, and does 
chores in the winter for his board, in order 
that he may go to school, in ten years from 
date may beat the head of the army of the 
grandest land on earth. It is better than 
a play to see these men of the West quietly 
wake up and quietly walk to the front and 
take their places at the head of the nation, 
just asif they had been born there, and it 
had all been written down in a book and 
arranged by an order of succession as old 
and as well-established as the heraldry of 
Europe. z 

Once more Adora, watching her oppor- 
tunity, reached over and wiped the tears 
from the tall, pale boy’s face; then she 
leaned her face to his, andspoke some kind, 
pure words of encouragement. 

Ben Hardy saw this and was furious. 

‘“‘Dory’s a-whispering to Arth!” roared 
out Ben, with his hand held high, to catch 
the eye of the teacher. 

The teacher shuffled forward, ferule in 
hand. 

“Did you whisper to Arthur Lemont, 
Miss Ashley?” asked Dobson, as he stood 
before the girl, who was allin tears at the 
thought of being disgraced and punished 
before her father. 

“She did! I heard her,” thundered Ben 
Hardy. 

**Can you not speak to me?” mildly pro- 
tested the teacher, who saw that the char- 
acter of which he was so very particular was 
in danger of giving way before this new 
complication. ‘Speak up! Did you or did 
you not whisper, and break the rules of the 
school?” Yet all the time the-teacher was 
in hopes she would deny it, or lay it on 
to some one else, whose parent was not 
present. 

‘*Yes, she did whisper; and she said: 
‘Don’t you mind, for Dobson’s an old dead 
beat!’ ” , 

‘*Did you—did you?” The teacher was 
pale with passion, and hard old Ralph 
Hardy, who was fonder of a dog-fight than 
any other diversion in the world, forgot 
all about his dignity and desire for a 
status, and moved forward with a face 
glowing with interest. Even the Colonel 
stopped nursing his cucumber and shiver- 
ing in his red blanket, as he shuffled up 
and looked down on his daughter. ‘‘ Did 
you, Miss Adora Ashley, dare to beso disre- 
spectful?” urged Dobson. 

‘Yes, she did. I heard it. She said: 
**Don’t you never mind. That Dobson is 
an old dead beat.’ I heard it as plain as 
falling off of a log.” 

Here Arthur’s hand was reached in the 
air, and all eyes turned eagerly to him. 

‘* Did you hear it, too?” almost groaned 
the teacher. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the boy, rising and 
standing proudly up. ‘‘I heardit; because 
—because I said it.” 

The girl started up. She raised her 
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hand in protest; but the teacher did not 
notice her. 

‘Very good! Very good! Just as I 
thought! Just as I thought!” thundered the 
teacher. ‘‘Take your seat. You shall be 
punished as never boy was punished, I 
warrant you!” 

a 
A PLEA FOR A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PROF. J. L, M. CURRY, LL.D., OF- VIRGINIA. 








Dr. Tuompson, in his late book, ‘‘ The 
United States as a Nation,” gives an ac- 
count both amusing and painful of the 
ignorance of intelligent and even scholarly 
Europeans of the geography and politics 
and civil institutions of the United States. 
An ignorance more painful and inexcusable 
and almost as dense exists in some parts of 
the country in reference to the South, its 
past history and present policy and pur- 
poses. Mr. Cook, in his admirable and 
useful lectures, goes out of his way to get 
illustrations offensive to the South, and 
showing a singular want of acquaintance 
with the issues that caused the war between 
the states. A metropolitan journal, in its 
prospectus, puts forth as a reason for itssup- 
port that it will urge ‘‘ the national duty of 
protecting the Freedmen and the Northern 
immigrants in the South in the possession 
of rights guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion.” That prominence and decision in 
such urging should be presented as an argu- 
ment for increased patronage shows either 
a gross ignorance of the purposes of the 
South or a wide diversity of opinion as to 
what are constitutional guaranties. 

In the interest of peace and patriotism, I 
desire to state, rather than to discuss, some 
facts and opinions. Fervently do I pray 
for an entire and-cordial reconciliation of 
lately-estranged sections, and for the success 
of that policy of pacification so wisely 
begun by our noble President. 

Presidential proclamations of thanks- 
givings or fasts the South has never been 
wont to observe. President Hayes’s call to 
national thankfulness was exceptional in 
that it met with a cordial response. While 
specific utterance may not bave been given 
to the sentiment, Iam sure nine-tenths of 
the white citizens of the South would in 
clude among the causes for national thanks- 
giving the abolition of slavery. The par- 
ticular method by which slavery so sudden- 
ly ceased may not be approved; but as an 
accomplished fact abolition is received 
-with satisfaction. Thoughtful men and 
women felt, prior to the war, that the ques- 
tion of slavery was full of moral and 
social and political difficulties. The most 
sagacious statesmen quailed before the 
solution of the dark problem. Under the 
light of experience and history, many of 
us now see, what were not so clearly dis- 
cernible in other days—the evil influences 
of hereditary slavery on labor, agriculture, 
manufactures, increase of population, 
tenantry, etc. Our ‘‘ domestic institution ” 
was not an unmixed evil. It had some salu- 
tary effects; but its abolition will certainly 
prove to be a blessing to the white race. 
If England and New England had never 
fastened African slavery upon the South, 
our condition would be far better than it 
is—would have been better even in 1860 
than it was. So far as the Negroes are con- 
cerned, it may be that they had received 
all the disciplinary instruction slavery was 
designed to give. We may cheerfully con- 
cede that Providence intended and ap- 
proved the abolition of slavery, without 
holding Providence responsible for all the 
follies and crimes that have been committed 
in the name of Negro emancipation. 

Many at the South feared that the freed- 
men would be a discontented and hostile 
race, generating disorder, anarchy, poverty, 
and crime. It was certainly a perilous 
experiment to turn loose upon society sev- 
eral millions of suddenly emancipated slaves, 
intoxicated by the sudden possession of a 
boon the meaning or scope of which they 
could not comprehend. It reflects credit 
upon the Negro character, and upon the re- 
lation formerly existing betwixt master and 
slave, that as freedmen the Negroes have 
behaved with singular harmlessness, have 
acted much better than was feared. The 
good conduct of the Negroes is the more 
praiseworthy considering the unavoidable 





irritation growing out of the suddenness of 





the changed relations and the influences 
(horresco referens !) to which the Negroes 
were subjected from the voracious harpies 
who suddenly swarmed the South. To ex- 
pect universal industry and thrift from the 
Negroes is to look fora miraele. Some 
are lazy, improvident, mendacious, dishon- 
est. Many others are prudent, industrious, 
‘and laboriously struggling up to the new 
civilization. 

The extract from the newspaper pros- 
pectus, if it voices Northern sentiment, 
does a whole section grievous injustice. 
The feeling of kindness for’ the Negro is 
new so predominant as to be almost uni- 
versal. This kindness is not manifested, 
and will not be, in breaking down social 
barriers and acting as if the two races were 
not separated more than are the English 
and the French. It rather shows itself in 
desire for moral improvement, in helping 
the needy, in building church-houses, in 
devising and supporting educational sys- 
tems, in a sentiment of “‘ fair play ” when- 
ever the Negroisa party. The South so 
unanimously acquiesces in emanéipation 
that I have not heard for eight years an 
expression of regret at its occurrence. No 
one outside an insane asylum desires or 
would consent to reinslavement. Rights 
guaranteed to freedmen, and to Northern 
immigrants also, are as well protected in 
Virginia as in New York, in Georgia as in 
Ohio. Beyond freedom, citizenship, and 
the right to vote, the Constitution has no 
mention of guaranties that are peculiar to 
the freedmen. Personal freedom, property 
rights, educational advantages are as secure 
to Negroes as to white people. To acquire 
and held property, to sue and be sued, to 
testify in courts, to employ counsel and 
have compulsory attendance of witnesses, 
to have all the guaranties of citizenship 
and freedom—in these respects the consti- 
tutions and laws of Southern states do not 
differ from the constitutions and laws of 
Northern states. 

It is freely conceded that a large majority 
of the intelligent citizens of the South do 
not believe that suffrage is a corollary of 
citizenship, or an absolute right by natural 
law. They hold that suffrage is an ex- 
pedient of government, regulated by each 
society according to its own circumstances 
and interests. Negroes, en masse, have not 
attained to such degree of intelligence, 
refinement of civilization, interest, or stake 
in good government as to make them safe 
depositories of a franchise which presup- 
poses patriotism, intelligence, and a lively 
interest in the best administration of gov- 
ernment. Some of our best men approve 
of Negro suffrage, and the consequent 
eligibility of the race to official positions; 
and they point to the last presidential 
election as showing that the Negro is not 
necessarily the antagonist of the white 
man in politics or at the ballot-box. They 
claim also that the political power of the 
South is greatly enhanced by Negro suf- 
frage, and that, if Mr. Tilden had a major- 
ity of the electoral votes of the Union, it 
was because of this increased electoral 
strength of the South, growing out of 
Negro suffrage. Subtruet the electoral 
vote representing Negro citizenship, and 
there would have been no occasion for an 
Electoral Commission. 


As intimated, a majority of the South do 
not concur inthis opinion. Compulsory 
bestowment of the elective franchise upon 
all the Negroes, irrespective of property or 
intelligence or training, is rather looked 
upon as worse than a crime—an enormous 
blunder. A discrimination, based on a 
household, or on ixtelligence, or a capi- 
tation tax, and not on ‘‘race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” would 
interfere with no constitutional guaranty, 
and not in my judgment diminish the 
electoral vote of the state, thus restricting 
the ‘‘1ight to vote.” Suffrage is too sacred 
to be used as a football by demagogues or 
political tricksters. A party is a great 
criminal if, to gain or retain supremacy, it 
throws into popular elections a mass of 
stupidity and superstition. To turn over 
the sujugated states to the tender 
mereies of greedy carpet-baggers, who 
organized and manipulated the newly- 
made voters a8 pawns upon a chess-board, 
was a degree of fanaticism or cruelty or 
stupidity that all patriots may well pray to 
be spared a repetition of. Suffrage, I sus- 
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pect, was given not so much to protect the 
‘‘poor Negro” as for partisan ends, as is 
seen by the “‘base uses” to which the 
franchise was put and by the countenance 
and support given to as vile officials as ever 
battened upon or stole froma bankrupt and 
bayonet-ridden people. Now that the 
engineer has been ‘‘hoist by his own 
petard,” and universal suffrage is as potent 
an engine of mischief in one section-as in 
the other, conservative patriots may well 
counsel and combine together to purify the 
ballot-box in all the states, and save the 
country from the demagoguism and cor- 
ruption which result necessarily from 
multitudinous and ignorant voters, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





HOW SHALL WE TREAT 
HERETICS ? 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








Tue Apostle Jobn admonished that ‘‘ elect 
lady” to whom he wrote his second epistle 
that, if any one came to her bringing not 
the ‘doctrine of Christ,” she was not to 
receive him into her house, ‘‘ neither bid 
him Godspeed.” And the Apostle Paul 
puts the same admonition in still stronger 
terms in his letter to the Gallatians: ‘If 
any man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed.” The use made of these scriptures 
by the Roman Catholic Church is well 
kpown. They have been held to justify 
not only social separation from heretics, 
but also the infliction upon them of ex- 
treme physical penalties. But the Protest- 
ant theory with respect to the treatment of 
heretics seems to be somewhat uncertain. 
The excommunication of them ‘‘ with bell, 
book, and candle” is no longer practiced; 
and the relations of good neighborhood are 
generally maintained between Orthodox 
believers and those who are known to be 
unsound in the faith. Itis not commonly 
supposed to be wrong for a Presbyterian 
to trade with a Unitarian, or to entertain 
him hospitably. Yet the texts which we 
have quoted are frequently referred to as 
authorizing some form of separation be- 
tween believers and unbelievers. Their 
exact bearing upon this question ought to 
be more clearly understood. Will not 
some learned exegete tell us just what they 
mean, and how we ought to apply them in 
daily life? To say that they merely forbid 
us to place heretical persons in responsible 
official positions in the churches would 
seem to be rather an inadequate rendering 
of their language. When the proper eccle- 
siastical authorities refuse to ordain or 
install a minister who is found wanting in 
Orthodox belief, and yet express their per- 
sonal regard for him and their confidence 
in his piety, they can hardly appeal to 
Paul’s injunction, above quoted, as justify- 
ing themintheircourse. If that command 
requires anything of us, it requires a good 
deal more than this. If it lays any duty 
upon us respecting the teacher of unsound 
doctrine, it lays upon us the duty of curs- 
ing him. 

So with the other text. It is sometimes. 
referred to as justifying the refusal to 
exchange pulpits with Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists; but the ‘‘ house” of this ‘‘ elect 
lady ” was not a meeting-house. The pro- 
hibition is laid upon social intercourse, and * 
not upon ecclesiastical fellowship. How can 
those persons who receive Unitarians into 
their houses and live on pleasant terms of 
neighborly acquaintance with them venture 
to quote this text as a reason for refusing 
them Christian recognition? If John’s com- 
mand lays any duty upon us respecting our 
heterodox neighbors, it is not the duty of 
declining to engage in Christian work with 
them; it is the duty of shutting the doors 
of our houses upon them. 

Both these duties we habitually neg- 
lect. We do not any longer curse the 
‘‘unsound” teacher. We pass polite and 
even complimentary resolutions about him. 
We do not refuse to associate with error- 
ists. We sit at their tables and they at ours; 
we dance at their weddings and weep at 

their funerals. How shall this grave dis- 
Y crepancy between precept and practice be 
explained? Is this state of things an evi- 
dence of a great and growing relaxation of 
the proper stringency of religious abserv- 
ance? Is it our unfaithfulness to Christ 





that keeps us from anathematizing heretics, 












and prat leads us to ming. freely in society 

with the votaries of error? 

/ Are these injunctions binding upon us? 

If so, in what sense? And if not, why not? 
NE me 


CURIOUS COUPLES. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM M. BAKER. 








DvRING a pastorate of some years in a 
city of the Southwest I married I am 
afraid to say how many couples. The city 
was the energetic center of a large region 
of country, a minister was somewhat of 
a rarity, and I was called upon to ride 
far and near (very fast, too, sometimes) 
upon such errands. Quite often also. St. 
Valentine had not been driven out as utter- 
ly then as in these days he has been by St. 
Plutus. The climate, the most Italian in 
America, was of the nature of an almost 
perpetual spring, and the times being so 
prosperous that it looked like an ingrat- 
itude and an insult both to season and cir- 
cumstance not to get married at the earliest 
opportunity, the war not having engulfed 
its half million of men in those days. 

‘No two of the many couples married by 
me then were in the least alike; but I have 
never been able to forget one of them. It 
is noi that I was specially quick to receive 
and to retain impressions made upon 
me in those plastic days. It was that the 
people were of a sort to stamp themselves 
deeply into the memory of any man, 
They had come there from all parts of ,the 
world, as well as from every state of the 
Union, by reason of an energy of charecter 
above the average. The state was the new- 
est, the largest, the most tropical of all in 
this nation of nations of ours, and every 
man, woman, and child caught, as they 
came, the very color and climate of the great 
state into their blood, as they would have 
caught the ague, instead, had they gone to 
Arkansas, or the yellow fever, had they 
settled in Louisiana. Moreover, almost 
every individual had come there out of an 
overthrow of some sort elsewhere, with the 
express purpose of taking ‘‘a fresh start”; 
and it was always with a newness of evergy 
they did so. 

There was a wonderful something in the 
purity and stimulus of the atmosphere, 
Every obj ct arrested and held the eye with 
peculiar power, The prairies, rolling 
sc. res ef miles away; the mountains, melt- 
ing, like ascending smoke, into the azure; 
thestars, « hich appeared to be more pumer- 
ous, as well as more brilliant—everything 
insisted, as if created yesterday and never 
seen before, upon -being looked at. So of 
the people in all their yet greater varicties. 
Every person you met seemed somehow to 
be an individual worth looking at, worth 
meeting agaio, well worth dislkiog heart- 
ily and forever, or, and in the vast majority 
of cases, shaking, before parting, cordial 
hands with. There was in all social rela- 
tions a certain exuberance, exhilaration, 
exaggeration, doubtless, which overflowed 
the bounds of ‘formal introduction and 
after reserve. You never went except on 
horseback, and never on horseback except 
in alope; and when you met anybody, your 
acquaintance with him was of the sort and 
continuance of the same momentum, 
Everybody madeit a matter of the merest 
politeness to introduce everybody to every 
other body in reach, and a colonel or a 
captain was the lowest brevet they could 
with decency confer upon you in the act of 
doing so. The process of acquaintanceship, 
after introduction, ripened, like everything 
else there, so rapidly that your new friends 
and yourself mutually assumed, after a 
month or £0, that both had been the 
dearest of friends from infancy. Peo- 
ple took, unconsciously, their key from 
Nature. When the wind blew atall, it blew 
in gales. When the sun shone, it did so in 
a decided way, having its unclouded will 
for many months ata stretch. When the 
rain did come, it made up for the long ab- 
stinence with a vengeance. There was a 
like freshness and force in the intercourse of 
the people. Talk and laughter was hearty. 
Only afew day ago the writer was in a 
crowded railway car with a friend, who 
had strayed thence into these more decor- 
ous dave and places. During the incau- 
tious joy of such a meeting, the writer 
ventured, infected by the other, upon a 
joke. It was quite a mild joke; but it was 
imprudent, Instaritly the old laughter 





pealed from the lungs of the stranger, as if 
he was still upon the prairie and didn’t 
care a cent. It rang above the roar 
of the iron wheels; rang like a dinner- 
bell. People were shocked; but they, too, 
laughed, and were hungrier as well as hap- 
pier thereafter. But alas! the oaths, in 
the latitude of which mention is being 
made, were upon the same scale of size 
and force. No man bas heard profanity 
until he bas heard a mule cursed in that 
section, and nothing but a mule could 
surviveit. In that region men, when thor- 
oughly enraged, did not curse each other, 
The lightning went before the thunder, the 
flash of the bowie-knife or the revolver 
took precedence of profanity; the essential 
consideration being not to allow your 
enemy to anticipate you by an instant, that 
instant being death to you, if youdid. To 
do exact justice to the intercourse of those 
days, the only leaden thing about it was the 
occasional bullets. 

I will hereafter detail afew instances from 
among the Peculiar Pairs to which allusion 
has been made. Only those instances will 
be selected which can be mentioned with- 
out the possibility of hurting the feelings 
of any one; such instances, I might add, 
as, in these days of long and exceedingly 
accurate rifle-range, will not endanger me 


from getting hurt myself. I have little . 


hope, however, that my bridal parties will 
make the same impression upon others 
that they did upon myself. It isas if I 
should offer you a draught of mineral 
water brought in a goblet a thousand miles 
from the spring. The flavor and thesparkle 
is very different when you drink what 
gushes up at the unexpected instant out of 
its native soil. 
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PRELUDE.—INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 

In the possible, I do not say in the probable 
future there lies at a distance of not more 
than three centuries an alliance, not a union, 
of Great Britain, the United States, Australia, 
Iodia, belting the globe and possessed of 
power to strike a universal peace throuch half 
the continents and all the seas. The di-band- 
ing of large standing armies among English- 
speaking peoples would be one majestic «nd 
attainable by this majestic means. Great 
Britsin alove pow virtuslly rules the waves. 
lhe fleets of such an alliance might easily 
govern the oceans. A league of all Eoglish- 
speaking peoples throughout the world could 
be at acked only from the sea. Such an alli- 
ance was deliberately proposed, not long ago, 
ina speech b fore the Union League Club of 
New York by Mr, Forster, a member of Parlia- 
ment and Mr. Gladstone’s prospective suc- 
cessor as leader of the Liberal party in Engli bh 
politics, (Bee report in Tribune of December 
15th, 1874.) The haughty and cautious British 
press emphatically praised the scheme as prac- 
ticable and to England desirable. Dream 
though it may be, this possible future natur- 
ally comes before our thouzhts in this jubilant 
Christmas season, the first occurrence of 
which was described by Milton in these words: 

“ No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The booked chariot stood 
Unrtainea by hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
Asif they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by.” 
—Hymn to the Nativity. 

Even so conservative a paper as the London 
Spectator says that such an alliance “‘ would, 
for geographical reasons, be utterly beyond 
attack from any first-class power, unless China 
should’ ever become one, and that, except in 
India, it could be attacked only by fleets which 
eighty millions of men, always foremost in 
naval warfare or maritime enterprise, could 
with no great or exhausting effort brush away 
from the seas. It would be open ts such a 
league, witbout dangerous interventionr, to 
secure permanent peace among nearly half 
menkind,”’ 

What would be some of the roles of such 
an alliance, Anglo-Americao and Australian, 
if the nations should ever be wise evough to 
enter upon ite organization? Perbaps they 
would first agree pot to exter into war with 
eaeh other without trying arbitration as a 
remedy. Already a prec: dent has been set at 
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Geneva in a famous arbitration trial, such that 
it would be very difficult now for English- 
speaking nations to accept war with each other 
without trying arbitration first as a method of 
settlement, At Geneva was spun by Clotho a 
thread which Lachesis twists and Atropos 
seems unlikely soon to sever. 
“Spin, spin, Clotho spin, 
Lachesis twist and Atropos sever; 


Strong is Death and strong is Sin, 


But only God endures forever.” 
« —Lowell, 


Would free trade be the rule as to commer- 
cial intercourse? That isa difficult question, 
and one not to be brought up earliest in the 
formation of any Anglo-American alliance, 
But, perhaps, after deciding that arbitration 
isto be tried before we make war with each 
other, we should agree tbat arbitration is to 
be offered to every nation that purposes to 
make war on us. Our example in favor of 
arbitration might strike peace through many a 
minor kingdom. The make-weilght of the 
political influence of an Anglo-Saxon alliance 
thrown into the scale of bloody war might 
often be enough to bring contending peoples 
of no great size to peace. Perhaps uniform 
standards of weight and measure and money 
would be adopted throughout such a league 
Possibly patent laws would cover the whole 
territory of the alliance; perhaps copyright 
would. Of course, international law, which 
already begins to be codified, would advance 
to new details and enlarged hovor. After 
these earlier and smaller strands should have 
been tied, there might come a day when the 
question would be raised whether all poria of 
this alliance should not be open to free trade, 
Having once adopted arbitration as an inter- 
national law, shall Great Britain and the United 
States treat each other as enemies in trade, 
although friends in polities? There is much 
to be said ogainst free trade; but probably an 
an English-speaking alliance would at last 
driftinto it. What inspiritment would come 
te commerce with free trade among all Engl{sh- 
speaking peoples in the whole world! [Ap- 
plause.] What encouragement would cometo 
all friends of peace if commerce were to be made 
a missionary for peace, not only in England, 
but in Australia and in America as well! If 
the Anglo-American alliance of the possible 
future were to become, in the interests of 
commerce, a missionary of peace in all seas, 
it surely would be the same fa all continents, 
Our ocean lines of transit are pow 80 connected 
with tue railways and telegraphs that an alli- 
ance able to manage the seas would aleo need 
to assert its power over many lurge lines of 
railway transit; aod so little by little com- 
merce, after managing the water, would man- 
age the land In the ioterst of peace. 

How much power would there be bebind 
such an alliance’ What would be the strength 
of its numbers? We bave in Great Britain 
40,000,000 of people, and In the United States 
more than 40,000,000. Here in Canada and 
British America are 4,000,000, and in the We-t 
Indies and Guiana another milifon and more, 
Then we have in Australasia 2,500,000 belong- 
ing to the British Empire. We have inthe 
scattered Eastern possessions of Great Britain 
more than 3,000,000 people. We have in 
Africa 1,500,000 who are ruled by Queen Vic- 
torla, and io India 240,000,000, of which 
she is the empress. Now, if all these scat 
tered millions should be united, we should 
have about 325,000,000 in an Anglo-American 
alliance, or very nearly a quarter of the popu- 
lation of the world. At another centennial of 
our country and of the British Empire more 
than a quarter would be inside this possible 
league. ‘be Sandwich Islands would probably 
join such an alliance. Would progressive 
Japan doso? Would Egypt’ Would Greece? 

The Pacific would be te an alliance of all 
English-speaking peoples only what the Med- 
iterranean was to the Roman Ewpire 

Such a league might finally adopt the 
supreme measure of defending itself as a unit 
in case of attack. That would be, prrhaps, 
the last thing arrived at, after free trade bad 
cemented us. Bat give me these four regula- 
tions—no war without arbitration between Eu- 
glish speaking peoples; arbitration to be of- 
fered to every pation that attacks such a 
league; common laws as to putents, copy- 
r'ghts, and money ; and, lastly, free trade—and 
I, in spite of Washington’s remarks about the 
danger of entangling alliances, will predict 
that the time will ultimately come when the 
English-tpeaking alliance wiil defend any one 
part of itself by the furce of all its parts. 
What good would that do? It would make 
the nearly complete disbanding of standing 
armies safe in all Engiish-spesking nations. 
It would reduce the size of armies on 
the Continent of Europe, although Germany 
and France might not belong to such an alli- 
ance. One part of the force of Germany is 
kept up beciuse of the power of Great Britain. 
Not only is France her neighbor, but England 
8 slso; and Germaoy, sl‘hough not given to 
making wer, is given to such preparations for 
war as to make peace advisable to all ber 
neighbors, [Leughter.] 
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The portion of the alliance openest to attack 
from the land would bein Ivdia, of course. 
We could be attacked from Russia better than 


‘from any other quarter. But join 325,000,000 


of people, let them say that they will have peace 
with each other, and, all history for it, they will 
ultimately have peace with the world, [Applause.] 
Your Charles Sumner stood here years ago 
and made aspeech for peace; but it was his 
stern fortune to pass through life a sentinel 
on the edge of the most terrific civil conflict 
the world ever saw, except one—the Thirty 
Years’ War. We have listened, we may think, 
to his words very earnestly. He had far fore- 
cast, and regarded our battles as only a police 
movement for the execution of the laws. He 
did not admit that his peace principles were 
fundamentally compromised by all he did in 
support of the Union during our civil conflict- 
It was the dream of many cultivated men in 
Boston and Cambridge twenty-five years ago 
that we had come to av era in which wars 
were to be unpopular with culture through- 
out the world, Itis the dream of many men 
of culture yet that such an era is ahead of us. 
Our great commissions for the discussion of 
international law and for the arrangement of 
common rules in commerce are full of hope 
to-day, although most of their members are 
lawyers avd dry men of the world, that self- 
interest will ultimately prevent war between . 
people of the Emglish-speaking class. Is it 
altogether too early for us to look upon our 
Peace Society as a timely organization? Is it 
not a promise to which at this season we may 
well listén as a bugle calling us from afar, and 
having in it more hope than was in the bugles 
heard at Lucknow? ‘ Eogland and America,” 
wrote Carlyle to Dickens, in 1845, “are proper- 
ly not two nations, but one; inseparable by 
avy human power or diplomacy ; being already 
united by Heaven’s Act of Parliament and” 
Nature and practical intercourse; indivisible 
brother elements of the same great Saxondom, 
to which in all honorable ways be long life.’’ 
When Charles Sumner’s oration for peace was 
made, not a few circles of culture were in- 
clined to think that Tennyson sang something 
authoritative when he said: 
“I dipt into the Future far as human eye could se 
Saw the Vision of the Worldand all the wonder 
that would be, 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the 
battle-fings were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World. ° 
—* Locksley Hall.” 
You say that these words are outcrown ; but 
a late poetess, whom England loves to call 
Shakespeare’s daughter, was to the very last 
hour of ber life inclined to the same opinions, 
and it ill becomes us dull people, when a Mrs. 
Browning sings ahead of us, not to see ber 
spirit from the Unseen beckoning us and the 
ages to the fival realization of her own ideal: 
“Rise: prefigure the grand solution 
Of earth's municipal! insular schisms — 
Statesmen, draping self-love’s conclusions 
In cheap verna ular patriotisms. 
Bring usthe higher example: release us 
Into the larger coming time, 
No more Jew or Greek then—taunting 
Nor taunted: no more England nor France, 
But one confederate brothernood, planting 
One flag only, to mark the advance, 
Upward and onward, of all humanity. 


* National volces, distinct yet dependent, 
Knsphering each other as swallow does swallow, 
With circles still wideoing and ever ascendent 
Io multiform life to united progression, 

These sha. remain. 

“ Bech Christian nation shall take upon ber 
The law of the Christian man tn vast: 

The crown of the getter shall fall to the donor, 
And last shall be first and first shall be last, 

And to love best shall still be to reign ungsur- 

passed. 


—* Italy and the World.” 
LECTURE. 

When we hear the noise of the falliog water 
er the hiss of the steam which drives a loom, 
we do not confuse the force of these agents 
with that of the weaver. The uovintelligect 
forces of the waterfall or the steam are con- 
trasted with the weaver, much as the bliod 
chemical and pbysical forces at work iu living 
orga’ isms are contrasted with life, You know 
that the steam avd the water cause the move- 
ments of the loom, and set that the weaver co- 
ordinates these movemests. The rude, sight- 
less force of the waterfall and of the steam 
may be essential; but they do not muke the 
loom, and there can be no weaviog until there 
isaloom, Even aster the sppropriate mechan- 
ism bas been brought into existence, you must 
have the weaver to co-ordinate its activities. 
He docs not put forth all the force there is ia 
the loom ; but he co-ordinates it all. Surely, 
there is a distinction between co-ordinating 
and causing the movements of germinal mat- 
ter. Sometimes the weaver makes the loom 
avd moves it too. In this life chemical and 
physical forces play through the organi+m ; but 
when we drop the natural and acquire a epirit- 
ual bedy perbaps the change ts analogous to 
that wnich occurs when a weaver, whore loom 
has been moved by a waterfall or steam, dis- 
penses with their aid aad sets the loom in mo- 
tion by, his own force. 
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In the defense of the authority of the neces- 
sary beliefs or aziomatic truths of the intel- 
lect and conscience against the pretenses of 
materialism, What are some of the uses which 
can be made of acorreet definition of life? 

1, Correctly defined, life in physical organ- 
isms is the power which co ordinates the move- 
ments of germinal matter, 

2. This definition is not intended to apply to 
disembodied life, nor to the Divine Existence. 

Of course, we do not suppose that there is 
any germinal matter in the organization of the 
Avgel Gabriel. Ours is a definition not of life 
merely, but of life ia physical organisms. 

3. It is identical with Aristotle’s definition of 
life as the cause of form in organisms, 

_4. Co ordination, the greatest marvel in the 
structure of living tissues, is by this defini- 
tion put in the foreground. 

5. But the co-ord!nation of the movement, 
of germinal matter or bioplasm only is men- 
tioned, for no other form of matter in living 
tissues has the power of movement. 

Inorganic matter does not move, formed 
inatter does not move, except as each 
is moved by the bioplasts. To account 
for the changes in the position of the 
former, we must, therefore, fasten our atten- 
tion on the movements of the latter. The de- 
fect of Spencer’s and of many another at- 
tempted definition of life in physical organ- 
isms is that such life is not spoken of as con- 
nected always with germinal matter. Spencer 
is justly criticised by Drysdale for not contin- 
ing the range of his detinition to this peculiar 
kind of matter called bioplasm.—(Drysdale, 
‘**Protoplasmic Theory of Life,’ London, 1874, 
p. 176.) Itis now conceded, even by Huxley, 
that life exists only in the matter of the bio- 
plasts. Where life came from, he says, we do 
not know; but we do know that, so far as hu- 
man observation has extended, life bas been 
found only in connection with bioplasm. 
Therefore, in the definition of life in physical 
organism bioplasm must be prominently men- 
tioned. 

Why not say that Jife in physical organisms 
is the power which co-ordinates the move- 
ments of the bioplasts? Because there are in- 
dividual animalcules, which bave life and yet 
consist apparently not of many bioplasts, but 
of a single naked, throbbing mass of this ger- 
tinal matter. Whea such an animal wishes to 
digest its food, it sometimes thrusts it into its 
side, making a stomach there and absorbing 
its nutriment ; and then the debris is removed 
and the animal is whole again. This proced- 
ure evidently f{uvolves a co-ordination of move- 
ments ; and we say that the action by which 
such an animalcule digests its food is not the 
result of chemical and mechanical forces mere- 
ly, but of life that directs them, or of a power 
which co-ordinates the throbbing of that single 
mass of bioplasm of which the animalcule may 
consist. There is a co-ordination there, such 
that a process essential to the preservation of 
the animal is carried through triumphantly, 
and the chemical and physical forces, as we 
have seeu in previous lectures, do not account 
fur that co-ordination. Something must ac- 
count for it, and that something we call life. 
The power is there, for we see its effects, But 
when we rise to the more complex organisms 
the fact of co-ordination stands out before us 
with blazing vividuess, We have co-ordination 
upon co-ordination, wheel within wheel, and 
the cause of the co ordination we call life. 

6. The detinition does not assert that life 
causes the movements of the germinal points, 
or bioplasts; but only that it co-ordinates those 
movements. 

7. It does not deny that chemical and physic 
al forces may act through the bioplasts ; but 
only that these forces can aceouut for the co- 
ordination of their action, or for the origina- 
tion and preservation of form in organisms, 

What follows from this definition ? 

[t is my convietion that, iu discussing the 
nature of jife, our faces are turned toward a 
land fo which most important discoveries ure 
to be made in the nm xt century. My feeliog is 
that toe deva’e between athei ts aud thei-to is 
to be seitied in the country of wuich we cow 
sta don the ¢dges io biul.gy. 80 far as there 
Isadebute couceroing fuudageital truth, so 
far as the great que-tivus core: toy becessary 
beliefs are drawa foto dispute, they are to be 
Settled bere; partly by biological aud partly by 
metaphysics! know ejge. Toe great Scotush- 
American wetaprysiciwn, President McUosp, of 
Pituceton, Las spent a life 10 opposing the as-o- 
Ciutioval scbvol io plitosophy. His various de- 
fenses of the fuodamectsl truths, intuitions, 
axioms, and necetsery beliefs are th- best tuat 
bave been made in the Eoglish lar guage and 
from the metapbysical side of research eiuce 
the death of Sir William Hamilton.—(See Mill's 
Reply to McUosb, in the tuird «dition of bis 
“Examination of Hamiitou's Philosophy,” aud 
the Reply to Mul, tu tue Appecdix to 
McCoeb’s “ Defense of Fuogamental Trutr,” 
Pp. 435-470 ) He said 10 me the other eveniog 
What he bas often sats publicly acd what I, 
therefure, venture to quvte: “ The as: ociationa; 
school ts ipg. It soon will have dis- 
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appeared entirely. Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann, too, will disappear. Hermann Lotze will 
not. It is wise to keep now in the foreground 
the physiological part of philosophy, for that is 
the battle-field of the future.” The defense of 
fundamental truth upon which I am venturing 
here is based upon physiological considerations 
quite as much as upon metaphysical, It is, in 
short, to stand upon that definition of life 
which I hope was defended adequately in thir- 
teen lectures which have already been given 
here on Biology. If we are convinced that life 
has been correctly defined, we can now go on to 
make inferences from that definition, ‘of the 
most commanding interest. 


1. Matter is co-ordinated in living tissues. 

Who doubts that? Nobody who has eyes- 
Since there is nothing so good as eyesight for 
the quenching of doubt on all biological ques- 
tions, I beg leave to suggest to those who are 
not deficient in leisure that one of the best 
objects they can buy in these days of costly 
Christmas presents is an efficient microscope. 
‘There is more and more use of the microscope 
in the world by all students of philosophy. 
Sometimes serious interests are subserved even 
by the amateur study of Biology. You can in 
the few evenings at your disposal, in a couple 
of years, make yourselves competent to read 
the very best specialists in biological science. 
Until you read them and learn how to test 
their processes and to obtain knowledge at first 
hand, you may find your minds full of unrest on 
all these great physiological and philosopbical 
themes. Until you can approach intelligently 
the swpreme authorities among the specialists 
on these topics, you may be easily mislead by 
second-rate materialistic writers; and, there- 
fore, I advise you, as a guide in biological read- 
ing, to make an adequate personal study of 
living tissues. I follow my own advice. Per- 
haps it is improper to hint that [ own a micro- 
scope, a8 it seems to be taken for granted by 
certain critics of the bravely-anonymous species 
that this is not the fact. But it is proper for 
me to state that this city has the credit of 
having produced the best microscope in Ameri- 
ca, a kind of freak of science and fortune—a 
one-seventy-fifth objective, something un- 
known anywhere else in the world, and one 
that perhaps could not now be produced again, 
Photographs taken by this instrument | have 
lately seen commended most highly in the Paris 
Journal de Micographie (number for November, 
1877). That microscope is at the service of this 
audience, and I hope wo bring to you testimony 
from it again and again in the course of the 
next few months, as I did last winter in the 
lectures on Biology. Some time, when the 
noon can be darkened in this room, { am to 
give youits work actually in progress on a 
screen here, 80 that we shall get at the facts at 
first hand. 

I understand that some think that they are 
not in Orthodox company when they are In my 
company and yours, [Laughter.] It is sup- 
posed that Orthodoxy is in danger from this 
lectureship. I have heard that an eminent 
naturalist ‘‘is not clear that he is in Orthodox 
company” when he has the companionship of 
Bishop Butler himself. It has been hinted 
here that Butler and Agassiz are perhaps cor- 
rect in assuming that the argument for man’s 
immortality, by striking.against the possibility 
of the immortality of instinct, is not wrecked, 
but glorified. For saying precisely what Bish- 
op Butler has said (“‘ Aualogy,” part 1, chap. 1) 
I bave lately been sharply assailed by a man 
who figbts under a mask iodeed, but who, 
although calling himself a prominent vatural- 
ist, from the beginning to the end of his article 
points out not one single error of biological 
fact in adiscussion which he blames you for 
applauding ignorantly. [Applause.] When 
this house is as full as it is to-day, there are in 
it—among the fifteen hundred or two thousand 
persons present and representing all shades of 
o toion—at least three or five bundred who 
koow what tney are abou'; avd [ repel indig. 
pactly all the scapegrace scribbie of sponymous 
writers, whetber la (he oe#spaper or quarterly 
pre-s, sgiiast an audience which has been 
drawn together here pow for more (ban a yesr, 
in the bustest hi ur of the ousiest day of the 
week, stuply by large aud complicaied themes, 
and potty the sp aker, You have come here 
'o listen to very imperfect ai-cussiors of very 
important themes; and, al hough I am nota 
vative of New Evgtsud, I dave affirm tbat there 
{8 Dot ov this coyticent avotbercits trat would 
sepd out for as long a period and at such un 
hour an audievce as large as this to study 
problems as complicated as those that Lave 

come before you. [Applause] My opinions 
are not worth a rusb; but the general agree- 
meut of five or eight bupdred or athou ard 
sebolarly persons is a sign of the times. You 
bisme me for bavivg allowed a renowned pup- 
ching firm, whese jutgmeut io matters of 
taste is not often questioned, to preserve a 
little record, mede net by me, but by the 
st200grapber, of what this audience has said. 
Tuoma,» Carlyle made a speech at Edinburgh, 
a lord rectors inaugural address, before 





scholars apd tbe people et large. He site 


down to edit his works in a costly final edition 
for posthumous circulation. He left in all the 
audience said.—(See Carlyle’s ‘Collected 
Works,” Vol. XI, pp. 295—334.) It would have 
been my preference, as a matter of taste, to 
have left out what this audience said; but it is 
so peculiar an audience that it was thought 
the examples of Carlyle and Phillips—for 
Pifillips’s speeches are edited in the same way, 
hisses and all recorded, as they have been 
here—were worth following, Had I been 
hissed here as often as Phillips was inthe days 
of the Anti-slavery contest, 1 should have 
thought those remarks of the audience quite as 
worthy of preservation as the others; and if 
any have thought that the audience has ex- 
pressed itself partially, please let the other side 
be heard here, and it shall be recorded. [Great 
applause.] I have not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with fifty persons in this audi- 
ence. It appears to be thought that I have 
paid people for coming here and approving 
what may happen to be said on this platform. 
{Laughter.] There are no deacons in this 
church [laughter], and no creed either, except 
clearness. Iam entirely free, [ suppose, from 
bondage here, except to the law of the survival 
of the fittest. [Laughter and applause.] You 
come here for reasons best known to your- 
selves, and assuredly you are perfectly inde- 
pendent of this platform. The public under- 
stands these facts. What you have said, if 
you please, has gone very much further than 
anything I have said. Pardon me for this 
digression, caused by some scandalously scape- 
grace attacks; but let me affirm that there was 
not a little consideration of the matter before 
it was decided that what you said should be 
preserved in any record of the proceedings 
here. I repeat that, as a matter of taste, I 
should have been williog to have left it out; 
but as a matter of influence and as a means of 
tiding readers through dry discussion I was 
willing to leave it in, after the precedepts of 
Phillips and Carlyle. 1 hold that my opinions 
are not worth noticing; but that the generaf 
agreement, week after week, month after 
month, and I had almost said year after year, 
of an audience as peculiar as this isa sign of 


the times, and I find that those who are most 


opposed to what you have said and to its being 
recorded are those who are most opposed to 
the opinions you have approved. [Great ap- 
plause.] ° 

2. Some adequate force co-ordinates matter 
in living tissues. 

3. The co-ordinating force must exist before 
it can act, 

4. It must act before it can co-ordinate the 
matter contained in the tissues. 

5. The co-ordinating force, therefore, exists 
and acts before the organism which it co- 
ordinates, 

Excuse the shortness of the steps I take in 
the elementary stages of this argument. It is 
very necessary, occasionally, in following out 
the links of a course of thought, to use prop- 
ositions that seem self-evident. The strength 
of an argument is in the self-evideot prop- 
ositions which it contains. Using often here 
the form of statement which the logicians call 
a catena, I shall be allowed, for the sake of 
brevity and clearness, to develop argument 





by the use of ordinal numbers for cardinal 
points, 

6. The co-ordinating force, directing the 
movements of germinal matter, is defined as 
life. 

7. Lite, therefore, is the cause of organiza- 
tion, and not organization the cause of life. 

8. As the cause must go before the effect, 
life exists and acts before the organization 
which it causes. 

9. It exists and acts on a plan. 

10. In each different type of physical organ- 
ism it exists and acts on a different plan. 

11. Every living being breeds true to its 
kind, 

We now approach wholly new mstter ‘n the 
shap2 of ioferences from propositions already 
elaborately discuseed bere. 


12. In the transmis-ion of the co-ordinating 
force called life the force remains uucbapged 
in the type of i's action, 

Of course,I am pot forgetting the slight 
exceptions to this law, or variati.n in bered- 
ity; but, to spenk roundly, the great rule of 
hereditary descent is that like breecs like. 

18 Toe different types of organisms are im- 
pliciiJy contained in the co-ordinating force of 
their several germs. 

14. The different physical organs are in the 
pln of this co ordinating force, 

15. Tue different spiritual faculties, includ- 
ing the conscience in the case of map, are 
implicitly provided for in the plan on which 
the co-or linating furce acts, 

Coorider the marvel of a tropical forest. 
Coarles Kiogsley, with powers of descrip'ion 
rarely matcbed, pictures fer us the High 
Woods be entered on a day of which sou will 
read the reeord in bis fascivatiog took ‘‘ At 
Last’’—a prose poem from its opeving to iis 
close. Palms of twenty species towered above 





bis bead there upder the torrid noon, apd 
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around them ran vines of hundreds of kinds, 
fattening in the tropical sunlight. Minor 
shrubs sprang up, filling all the interstices of 
the woods. Ripened fruits, which we gather 
and prize as rarities, were dropping through 
the scented silence. On the ground he looked 
for refuse ; but found none. He searched for 
the debris of fallen trunks; but that was no 
longer visible, for such is the vigor of tropical 
growths that this refuse of the woods is sucked 
up at once into the enlarging tissues of the 
vegetation standing in the soil. There are no 
rotting leaves and trunks in a great tropical 
forest. The matter contained in such shed- 
dings is absorbed swiftly inte the fatness of 
the vegetation, which grows so rapidly that 
you may almost hear its progress. Above you 
are fifty kinds of birds; around you as many 
kinds of animals ; a million kinds of life of all 
sortse—insects, birds, animals, trees, plants. 
And now you know, my friends, perfectly well 
that every seed in that tangle of the tropics 
produces its like. There is in all the collision 
of tendencies in that marvel of intricate forces, 
with power striking upon power, no jostling 
of a predetermined plaa off its grooves. Your 
palm always breeds a palm, your parrot a 
parrot, your ape an ape, and your invisible 
insect one like itself. ‘There is no shrub so 
lowly, there is no animal so lordly as to be 
free from the power of the law by which like 
breeds like. The co-ordination of all these 
forms proceeds from some adequate cause. 
Wherever an organic form is produced, we 
find that in the origin of it there are forces at 
work which land on the mystic bioplasmic 
shore, with a constitution. Our fathers, off 
the coast of Massachusetts, assembled in the 
cabin of the ‘* Mayflower,” and, before they 
landed, drew up a civil compact. They put 
toot on Plymouth Rock by no means care- 
lessly. They landed on the American coast 
with a plan. Just so in thts tropical forest, 
although there are a million coasts and a mil- 
lion boats drawing near them, every boat has 
aplan. In the cabin of every ship that is to 
touch that mystic strand of the tropics we 
have a council and a compact drawn up, Cer- 
tain it is that among the million Plymouth 
Rocks on which the co-ordinating powers of 
the germs land there is not one pressed by a 
careless foot. Everywhere the co-ordinating 
powers land on the bioplasmic shore, each 
with a constitution drawn up beforehand in 
the cabin of its ‘‘ Mayflower.” [Great ap- 
plause. | 

The constitution of a germ is # compact 
which cannot be lightly changed. We see 
that there must be conflicts in the tropical 
forest, There are the Norse palms and the 
Puritan pines, -Here are the Dutch and the 
Norwegians ; here are all tribes of men repre- 
sented by the different classes of vegetation. 
They collide ; they are all under the law of the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest ; but they adhere to theirtypes. These 
compacts, arranged in the cabins of the “‘ May- 
flowers,” are respected, in spite of all jostlings 
of forces off their grooves. Indeed, there is 
no jostling of a force off its grooves unless 
after ages and ages of slight variation. I am 
not denying the law of variation in asserting 
roundly the law of heredity in sameness, The 
_plan ts there as the bioplasmic boats land, and 
we may defy all science to deny the assertion 
that everything there is in the form of the 
palm is inthe plan that was arranged in the 
cabin of the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ of the palm, before 
the boat of the palm touched the coast. Ev- 
erything there is in the plan of the parrot was 
in the thought of the occupants of the ‘‘ May- 
flower” of the parrot before it landed. There 
is a constitution brought to the Plymouth 
Rock of every germ. In that constitution I 
hold that we have a plan, pot only of the form 
of the body, but of the faculties and intuitive 
beliefs of the soul. [Applause.} 


Go back, however, to the time when, as 
some say, the types of all germs were only 
four in pumber. Darwin bas never committed 
bimself to materisli-ti¢ evolution, He bas 
always asserted that the first living germs were 
brought into existence by tce Creator of all 
tuiove. But now, if you put iato these first 
germs a covstitution ‘hat will vevelop on oLe 
line in'o vertevrates, on another futo raviates, 
ou anotber into articulates,avd on apotber 
into mollusks, you bave four fundamental 
forms of life,as Agassiz tanght. Even when 
you reduce these Plymouth Rocks tu four, you 
do vot reduce the number of words in your 
¢ nstitutions at all. Io the four cons itutions 
of the vertebrates, articulates, radiates, aod 
mollusks are contaioed implicitly all the 
provisions which your wmillious and millions 
of constitutions deve’oped from the four 
contato explicitly. Tbese four constitutions 
migot be redaced to one, snd yet contain to 
fewer syllables, In tbe mystic constitution of 
yoar original germinal matter you bave the 
rum of all the provisions of the multitudivous 
copstitutious developed frcm it to sbow that 
when God landed on the bioplasmie shore 
which be had himself created he lacded with 
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an of the “‘ Mayflower,” which preceded the 
ret germinal matter, a compact drawn up; 
and in it were the possibilities of all divergen- 
cies from the first life, or the syllables describ- 
ing all the multitudinously interlaced forms of 
vegetation and animal existence in this tropical 
forest. Whatever there is wonderful in devel- 
opment was in the original source of the de- 
veloping process; so that I am justified in as- 
serting that the reduction of all the constitu- 
tions or types of life to four, or even of the four 
to one, is no reduction of the marvel of the 
original compact fn the cabin of God’s heart. 

If matter is inert, we know that it does not 
move itself; andj assuredly it is getting to be 
time for us to give up the theory that matter is 
not matter and can move itself, now that Tyn- 
dall has done so. Look into that Birmingham 
address. You will find Tyndall saying that, if 
matter has two sides, a physical and aspiritual, 
we must account for the two sides ; and that it 
is just as hard to account for the two sides 
as it is to adopt the hypothesis that matter 
does not originate force.—(See Tyndall’s Bir- 
mingham address, in Fortnightly Review, Decem- 
ber, 1877.) The doctrine of the lectures given 
on this platform is what is usually called 
**ideal realism’’—scholars will allow me to 
use the technical phrase ; the doctrine of Ger- 
many at this moment in her academic philoso- 
phy, not in her unacademic. Separate always 
the two great schools of recent German philos- 
ophy—the academic and the non-academic. 

The New York Tribune lately did not know 
who Hermann Lotze is; but it appears that 
Professor Wundt, of Heidelberg, does. (See 
Wundt’s essay on German philosophy, in Mind, 
October 1877.) If any of you will read a series 
of articles by Lotze, that are to appear in The 
Contemporary Review, or the references to him 
in the mew quarterly called Mind, or the trans- 
lation of Mikrokrosmus, which is to be given to 
the world soon, as I hear, by a scholar of our 
Cambridge, you will be able to make in English 
an acquaintance with this man. Probably the 
Tribune does uot read the Zeitschrift fiir Philos- 
ophie, published at Halle. This is the fore- 
most philosophical journal of its class in the 
world, and is full of the work of Lotze and of 
his school in modern German thought. It is 
unfortunate and unnatural that the literary 
editor of the Tribune, who bas the public 
reputation of having been a friend of Theo- 
dore Parker, should appear to have no outlook 
in philosophy beyond the Straits of Dover, or, 
at least, none any later than those misleading 
glimpses which Parker caught. If this able 
and honored newspaper knows nothing of 
Hermann Lotze, it is so much the worse, not 
for bim, but for one department of the New 
York Tribune. [Laughter.] The doctrine of 
established philosophy in Germany is ideal real- 
ism, and that is all that I am asserting. Matter 
has no capacity to originate force or motion. 
It may transmit it; but it does not originate 
it, and so the power of co-ordinating tissues, 
or of producing life, does not belong to it. Be- 
sides matter, there is but one other thing in the 
universe, mind; and so behind the movements 
of matter there must be mind. Although mind 
may be coextensive with matter, the identity 
of mind and matter cannot be asserted by any 
one who loves clear ideas. Taerefore, the co- 
ordivating power, the constitution drawn up in 
the cabin of the “Mayflower,” is to be attributed 
to mind. 

16. Among the faculties of the soul provided 
for in the plan which antedates the germ of the 
body are the perceptions of self-evident truths, 
both intellectual and moral. 

17. The necessary beliefs of the Intellect 
and Conscience are, therefore, in the original 
plan of the soul. 

18. They are’ brougbt into activity by ex- 
perience. 

The loom is worthless upless it has some- 
thing to weave. When [ affirm that the 
necessary beliefs are connate, I do not assert 
that they effect anything for philosophy before 
we come into contact with the exterior world 
and with our own inner world. We must bave 
something to weave before we can produce a 
web. Bat, ia spite of all that, the web is not 
the loom ; neither did the web, or waterfall, or 
steam produce the loom. 

19, As original parts of the co-ordinating power 
inherent in the origination and transmission of 
life, the necessary bdeligfs of the Intellect and Con- 
science are as independent of the structure and 
environment of the co-ordinated organisnvas a cause 
is of its effect. 

20. As original parts of the co-ordinating 
power called life, they are as independent of 
the habits or experience of the co-ordinated 
orgenism as the loom is independent of the 

plan of the web, or of the water and of the 
steam which throws it into action. 

21. As original parts of the transmitted co- 
ordinating power in man, and as independent of 
their own effects, the necessary beliefs cannot be 
invalidated by the pretense that they depend on our 
environment and would have been different had 
our experience been different. 

Has this discussion a practical bearing? I 
can go to twenty universities in the world and 





find young men asserting that one thing is just 
as divine as another. Wrong is as natural as 
right, and whatever is natural is divine. The 
moral intuitions, of which the ethical teachers 
say so much, are only one part of nature ; the 
worst passions are another part; and what 
gives one portion of nature authority over 
another? The bad man is brought forth by the 
Supreme Powers, and the good man is; and to 
a consistevt materialism the one is just as 
divine as the other. Jf I go to Tyndall and 
Hiackel, they say that the one is no more re- 
sponsible than the other, and that tbe will is 
never free. How are we to justify anything 
like clearness of thought in ethical philosophy 
unless we can justify these fundamental heliefs, 
which materialism itself takes for granted, but 
with which it plays fast and loose. These per- 
ceptions of primitive axioms are something 
not depending on anything outside of us; but 
are original capacities of the constitution of 
the soul, and would have been the same no 
matter what our experience had been. When 
a doctrine works badly, I hold that it is scien- 
tifically discredited, as out of harmony with 
the nature of things, and this doctrine that the 
fundamental beliefs are useless, or uncertain 
sources of knowledge, works disastrously in 
the long range. I do not mention these evil 
effects of denying self-evident truths as proof 
that our necessary beliefs are authoritative ; 
but I use these effects to illustrate the fact that 
there are practical issues involved of the most 
transcendent consequence in the justification of 
fundamental truth. All we can say concerning 
conscience is undermined for some by « cer- 
tain philosophy of hereditary descent, which 
asserts that even the moral perceptions of self- 
evident ethical truth are solely the result of 
habit, and might have been different had our 
ancestors had a different environment. The 
intuitions represent no outward reality. We 
may as well, in the fog of our philosophy, 
when we know but very little, follow impulse, 
and forget entirely all that is said on this topic 
of the self-evident intellectual and moral 
truths. 

2%. The necessary beliefs, or perceptions of 
self-evident truths, therefore, are a part of the 
original revelation given to the soul by its 
Author in the very plan according to which it 
exists and acts. 

28, As such, the necessary beliefs of the In- 
tellect and Conscience are the supreme and 
final tests of truth, or the unassailable guar- 
aunty of all mathematical and ethical axioms, 

24. An adequate defense of fundamental 
truth, therefore, is made by the éstablishment 
of a proper definition of life. [Applause.] 


Biblical Research, 


Dr. DonaLpson contributes an interesting 
article to The Theological Review on the “‘ Shep- 
herd of Hermas,”’ a work which somewhat re- 
sembles Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and 
was in such favor with the early Curistians as 
to be read in their churches by the side of the 
canonical books, and even to be called 
“Scripture”? and ‘divinely inspired” by 
Irensus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
The original Greek text seems to have disap- 
peared. But we bave a number of MSS. of a 
Latin translation, which differ, however, a 
good deal from one another; another Latin 
translation found by Dressel in the Codex 
Palatinus, plainly different from the current 
one; aGreek text (the Leipzig) from Mount 
Athos, first brought into notice by Simonides 
and corresponding very closely with the 
Palatine ; an Ethiopic text, which differs from 
all the others ; and, finally, the Greek text pre- 
served in the Codex Sinaiticus, which agrees 
in substance with the Leipzig one. Both 
Greek texts contain a number of Latin words 
and idioms, and there is a strong probability, 
therefore, that they were translations from the 
Latin, and so in no way represent the primitive 
Greek original. They also contain much that 
is neo-Hellenic; and Dr. Donaldson remarks 
that, if we wish to see similar Greek, we must 
goto the mediwval Apocalypses Apocrypha, 
where the same combination of He- 
braistic terms and neo-Hellenic forms 
meets us in every page. Not that the 
author of Hermas was illiterate. The 
phraseology, as well as the matter, show a 
wide acquaintance with classical literature, and 
some words—such a8 ocuugupudc, yepodu, 
arooriBato—appear to have been coined by 
him. He is, too, remarkable for his frequent 
use of the second aorist and second future pas- 
sive, though the neo-Hellenic tendency is to do 
away with second aorists altogether. We must 
add that the Shepherd was treated with great 
freedom by early Christian writers. Two works 
are extant which appropriate large portions of 
Hermas without acknowledgment, one of 
them being (of course, falsely) ascribed to 
Athanasius. Indeed, the writer speaks of the 
commandments borrowed from the Shepherd 
as those ‘‘of the holy father and Bishop 
Athanasius.’”” Putting all the facts together, 
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Dr. Donaldson comes to the conclusion that 
the basis of our present Greek textsis a recen- 
sion and modernized version of the sixth or 
seventh century, upon which the editor used 
all the materials at bis command, having prob- 
ably in his possession large portions of the 
original text, but filling up gaps from some 
Latin translations, introducing parts from 
some modificatious of the text, such as those 
of pseudo-Athanasius, and clothing the whole 
in the current language of the time. This con- 
clusion necessitates the adoption of Hilgen- 
feld’s belief that the famous Codex Sinaiticus 
is not older than the sixth century. Dr. Don- 
aldson further throws doubt on the statement 
of the Muratorian Canon that the Shepherd 
was written by the brotber of the Roman 
Bishop Pius (A. D. 142—157). He points out 
that the author of the Canon seems to have 
been influenced by a feeling of hostility to 
Rome, Thus the Epistle to the Romacs is put 
at the end of St. Paul’s longer epistles; no 
mention is made of the epistles of St. Peter, 
the supposed founder of the Roman Church, 
though the first epistle, at all events, must 
have been well known at the time of the 
writer; the reference to the Apocalypse of 
Peter is not altogether complimentary; no 
notice is taken of St. Peter’s connection with 
the Gospel of St. Mark; and, if Dr. Donald- 
son’s reading be correct, the writer lays stress 
on the fact that the Acts avoids all mention of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. To ascribe Her- 
mas to the brother of a Roman bishop and to 
imply that the latter helped him to get his 
book recognized as Scripture was to cast an 
additional slur on the Roman hierarch. The 
phraseology of the Canon may even have asting 
in it, since it describes Pius as ‘‘ sitting in the 
chair of the Church of Rome,” and the Shep- 
herd always speaks with contempt of those 
who sit in chairs. Dr. Donaldson further re- 
marks that the arrangement of the Pauline 
epistles in the Muratorian Canon is, the same 
as Our own, dependent on the number of lines 
ineach. No clear evidence of this arrange- 
ment occurs before the fourth century ; and, 
when we consider the barbarous Latinity and 
corruption of the document, its fragmentary 
and unauthenticated character, the date of 
the MS. which contains it, the legends it 
details relative to the origin of the Gospels, 
and the silence of Eusebius in regard to it, it 
seems most probable that the Canon is not 
earlier than the establishment of the seat of 
empire at Constantinople and the struggle for 
primacy which broke out between the sees of 
Constantinople and Rome. Dr. Donaldson 
agrees with Harnack in maintaining that there 
is no reference in the Shepherd to the Gos- 
pel of St. John. The author quotes expressly 
from no book of the Old and New Testament, 
and the resemblance between his language and 
that of St. John are due to the fact that both 
breath the same spirit aud language of the 
same early church. ‘Tbe sentiments and 
thoughts of both books must have been ex- 
pressed in innumerable oral communications 
deliveredin the Christian churches throughout 
the world.” 


Science. 


ANOTHER to the many papers which of late 
have done so much credit to American science 
has been contributed to the “ Bulletin’ of the 
Bussey Institute by Prof. Francis Parkman. It 
relates to the fertilization of the flowers of 
lilies. Mr. Parkman during some years past 
hus experimented on hytridizing lilies. The 
common Japan lily (Lilium lancifolium) has 
been the female parent, the male being at vari- 
ous times mavy other species. Precautions 
were taken, by removing the pollen and keep 
ing the plants from others of their own kind, 
to render self-fertilization impossible. Only in 
one case did the male parent make any impres- 
sion on the flower of the progeny, and that 
proved so beautiful a hybrid that it was named 
by the florists Lilium Parkmani. The flow- 
ers in the other numerous instances were 
exactly the same as the female flower. But 
in some cases there were indications of a 
change in the leaves or the stems by the 
agency of the male pollen. The matter is 
extremely interesting, because it serves to 
correcta prevalent impression among vegeta- 
ble physiologists, which, now that we brave Mr. 
Parkman’s experiments, we see need not have 
prevailed. It has been taken for granted that 
the physiological intermixture of flowers was 
more of a chemical affair than a vital one, as 
we usually assume vital power to be ; forthere is 
really little evidence, after all, as to how far 
chemical laws enter into the vital powers. But 
as, when we put half milk with half water, the 
product is neither milk nor water, so it has 
been tacitly assumed that bybrid plants should 
be neither like the male nor female parent, but 
an organism just about intermediate between 
both. But, if we had turned to the analogies 
of the animal world, we could have often seen 
instances where children resembled the 
father in nothing whatever, being ‘the 
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mother’s boys”? or girls all. over. And, 
though analogies between the avimal and 
the vegetable worlds do not always agree, 
there is no reason why they might not be ex- 
pected to exist in such cases as these. The 
value of Mr. Parkman’s experiments show 
that the law is the same, beyond all doubt; aud 
this is the great gain we have derived from his 
labors. So deeply-seated, however, has been 
the impression that the evidence of the pater- 
nal influence ought to appear as a mixed char- 
acter in the offspring that Mr. Parkman tells 
us that “‘an eminent botanist has suggested’’ 
td him that the pollen of his male plants may 
possibly have been wholly inactive, and the 
production of seed in these lilies be realby 
cases of parthenogenesis, or that condition in 
which some few botanists believe seed may re- 
sult without the agency of any pollen. Of 
course, if this be the case, it could easily be 
confirmed by Mr. Parkman trying to raise seed 
without the application of any pollen. The 
fact that such a suggestion could be made by 
distinguished botanists exhibits how strong 
has been the belief in the doctrine of a veces- 
sary intermixture of perceptible characters; 
and this very incident exhibits more strongly 
than anything else could the great value of Mr. 
Parkman’s paper. 


...-An account has lately been published of 
the discovery in Novai Zemlai of the house 
built by Willem Barents,a celebrated Dutch 
Arctic navigator, inthe autumn of 1596. The 
story of the sojourn of the party there was told 
by Gerrit de Veer. The house has lately been 
discovered, and there was found in it the 
entire outfit of the party, in perfect preserva- 
tion. Around the house were puocheons and 
heaps of reindeer, bear, and walrus bones. In- 
side were seamen’s chests, a clock on the wall, 
halberds and muskets, and various ancient 
articles for navigation of unknown use. A 
flute still gave out feeble notes, and there was 
a copper dial to work on an astrolabe. A quill 
pen may be still written with ; and candles, af- 
ter 280 years, still are in good condition. An 
Amsterdam flag was found, the first European 
color that passed a winter in the Arctic regions, 
There is also a historical scroll, signed by Ba- 
rents,and huog up by him in the chimney 
when he left the island. The relics have been 
presented by the English gentlemen who 
found or purchased them tothe Dutch Govern- 
ment. 


.. .Ithas been lately asserted that {fron and 
platinum, when raised to incandescence, were 
transparent to light. Prof. Govi has lately 
proved that this is not the case by projecting 
upon a screen the image of a small round bole, 
brilliantly illuminated by the lime light. In 
the path of this ray he placed successively thin 
plates of iron and platinum, so as to intercept 
the light. These plates were then heated to 
incandescence by jets of gas mixed with 
oxygen ; but in no case could the least trace of 
the hole be seen on the screen. 


....The names adopted by Prof. Asaph Hall 
for the two satellites of Mars are Deimus and 
Phobus, these being the Latinized forms of the 
names given by Homer to the two attendants 


of Mars. 
fine Arts. 


A VIENNA correspondent says: ‘ Makart's 
studio is one of the things best worth seeing 
in Vienna. It is, without doubt, the finest 
studio in the world. The Austrian Emperor 
had it fitted up just as the artist wanted it, and 
made him a present of it, as well as of the 
dwelling-house adjoining. The studio con- 
tains three rooms, the largest of which, about 
sixty feet long, forty wide, and twenty high, 
lighted only by high windows on the north 
side, is an interesting museum of rare and 
curious properties useful to a historical painter. 
The artist who works in the midst of these 
elegant surroundings is a small, quiet, dark- 
complexioned man, whose face indicates not 
more thau thirty-five years. He wears a drab 
corduroy euit, with knee-breeches and top 
boots.” 


....W. M. Rossetti says in The Academy that 
by far the finest desiga in the Londen Exhibli- 
tion of the Water Color Society is the ‘* Love 
and Time’? of Mr. Shields. It represents 
Love, a beautiful boy, as having snatched from 
Time his hour-glass, and holding it behind his 
back with his left hand; while with the right 
he repels, with as much force as gentleness can 
assume, the left hand of Time, armed with 
bis fatal scythe, as he advances, and with his 
right reaches round to repossess himself of the 
hour-glass. It suggests how the insidious in- 
roads of Time are retarded and mitigated by 
affection. 








....8t. George, the patron saint of England, 
was an Arian army contractor, concerned more 
espécially with bacon, whose employment, 
says Gibbon, ‘was mean. He rendered it in- 
famous.” And he passed through various 
grades of intrigue and fraud to an arch- 
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hibition of the English Water Color Institute 
this winter is a figure of St. George in armor; 
but he thinks it represents in the face of the 
warrior more the Gibbonian character than the 
saint. 


....Boston Art News: J. M. Stone is at work 
on some studies of dogs. -At Williams & 
Everett's are several new pictures by John R. 
Key. The subjects are both American and for- 
eign and are bright and cheerful in tone. 
Darius Cobb’s picture of ‘‘ Judas Iscariot” is 
to be placed on exhibition in the gallery of 
the Studio Building. The last decorative 
work of Albert Conant is a portrait of Bryant, 
in color, ona plain white ground. Frank 
Dengler, the sculptor, has three specimens of 
artistic pottery decoration at Doll & Richards’s. 














....Werfdell Phillips wants Martin Milmore 
as the sculptor of a proposed statue to John 
Brown in Kansas, and writes to James Red- 
path for aid in obtaining the commission for 
him. He says his soldiers’ monument is * full 
of genius, a grand success, worth double the 
$75,000 paid for it’’; that his bust of Sumner 
is a masterpiece, and that of George Ticknor 
a wonderful success. 


....Henry Havard’s ‘Les Origines de la 
Faience de Delft’’ is a magnificently illustrated 
book. ' The most beautiful specimens of Delft 
ware are copied in very rich colors. Mr. 
Havard says that this ware was not made until 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and 
attained commercial prominence early in the 
seventeenth century. 


....The supply of Chinese and Japanese 
goods offered for sale at auction in this city 
has rather overstocked the market. The 
prices lately brought for choice enamel ware 
and tapestries have been very low. 


....The Royal Academy of England gives 
annually prizes of a scholarship of a hundred 
dollars and books to the successful com- 
petitors in historical painting, landscape, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 


. ....Dr. Stanataki has discovered a sixth 
tomb in the Acropolis of Mycene, which does 
not look well for Dr. Schliemann’s theory of 
the five tombs. 


....Miss Ellen Day Hale, a daughter of 
Rev. E. E. Hule, of Boston, has a full-length 
portrait of a young girl on exhibition in that 
city. 
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Some of the women complain bitterly that 
none of the female contributors to The Atlantic 
Monthly were invited to the Whittier dinner. 
One of them writes to The Boston Daily Adver- 
tixery in this wise: ‘‘ Who had earned a seut at 
Whittier’s own right hand ? Who but Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, one of tbe chief contributora 
to The Atlantic? And Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rebecea Harding Davis, Gail Hamilton, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Whitney, Harriet W. 
Preston, and Lousia M. Aleott—were they not 
‘to the manner born’? Among the sweet 
singers, ought Rose Terry and Lucy Larcom, 
Celia Thaxter, Florence Percy and ‘H. H’ to 
have been overlooked? And Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piait—why should she not have had an invita- 
tion, and sent a poem, as well as John? Yet 
this is Boston, that sat on her three hills and 
ruled the world! And these are the Bostonians 
—80 broad, so liberal, and so just. And Col. 
Higginson was there; and he forgot us, too! 
Ah, me! this is the unkindest cut of all!’ The 
wicked men reply that in polite society the 
giver of a dinner is generally permiited to in- 
vite his own guests. It was rather unwise, 
though, to let the female guests at the Hotel 
Brunswick come in to hear the speeches, co 
long as the rest of womankind including 
writers for The Atlantic, couldn’t do so. 


soweu A really remarkable story is told to the 
effect that Daniel Webster had a prophetic 
vision of the telephone when he wrote to his 
friend, R. M. Blatchford, of New York, under 
date of Washington, February 10th, 1849, as 
follows :. “If writing and sending a letter were 
a8 casy as talking and shaking hands, these 
morning salutations of friends would be equally 
pleasant on paper. Perhaps electricity will 
help us to the means of all this yet, so that 
when you are in your office in New York, 
giving advice or receiving fees, I may speak to 
you from on board my boat at ‘Sunk Rock’ 
(off Marshfield), and tell you I have got a bite.” 


--»-Samuel Longfellow, a brother of the 
poet, has accepted an invitation to the pastor- 
ate of the Unitarian society at Germantown, 
Pa., and will enter upon its duties at the begin- 
ning of the new year. Mr. Longfellow has 
long been out of the active min’stry, and has 
lived with his sister, Mrs. Greenleaf, nearly 
opposite H. W. Longfellow’s house, in Cam- 
bridge. He suceeeds in Germantown the Rev. 
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.-..Mr. W. E. Darwin, the eldest son of the 
naturalist, was lately married in London to Sara, 
a daughter of the late Theodore Sedgwick, of 
New York. The ceremony took place in the 
ritualistic Church of the Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington. Is young Darwin more pious than 
his father ? 

...Mr. W. W. Story returns to Reme in 
January. He is accompanied by one of his 
sons, a young man of twenty-two, who visits 
America for the first time. Mr. Story has two 
other children—one a student at Oxford, in En- 
gland, and the other, a married daugbter, in 
Florence. 

.»..The family of the late Prof. Agassiz has 
presented to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society the branch of palm borne by the 
students at the funeral of Humboldt, and given 
to Ayassiz by Robert C. Winthrop, who brought 
it to this country. 

_-+--Only six of the hundred founders of the 
Century Club in New York are now living: 
William Cullen Bryant, the Rey. Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, John H. Gourlie, Daniel Huntington, 
William Kemble, and E. 8. Van Winkle. 


....The somewhat penurious Queen Vic- 
toria’s uviversal wedding gift is an India 
shawl. These shawls form a part of the 
tribute which the Maharajah of Cashmere has 
to pay yearly to the Empress of India. 


...-Miss Elizabeth C. Clapham, a daughter 
of a Scottish advocate, is the author of ‘‘ The 
Ninety and Nine.”?” It was written on the im- 
pulse of the moment, for The Children’s Hour, 
a juvenile paper. 

....Mr. Louis J. Jennings, formerly of the 
Times, has accepted the editorial charge and 
control of The Week, a new weekly journal 


But to be published in London. 


...-The wives of Secretary Evarts, George 
P. Marsh, and Mr. Baird, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Fisheries, used to be classmates together in 
a school at Burlington, Vt. 


....doseph Cook has been made an honor- 
ary member of the Victoria Institute of Great 
Britain, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is 
president. 

....Sir Edward Thornton has declined the 


mission to Spain, and will remain at Washing- 
ton. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 13th. 


ASA FAITHFUL TO HIS GOD.—II CuHron, 
xiv, 1—11. 


Notes.—"' Slept with his fathers,”’—Slept the 
sleep of death. “ City of David.”’—Mount 
Zion, in distinction from Mount Moriah. Taken 
by David from the Jebusites. It was in the 
southern part of Jerusalem, and contained the 
Tabernacle, and David’s residence, and the 
royal tombs, which were doubtless cut out of 
the rock. “ High places.” —Shrines on the 
tops of hills where false gods were worshiped. 
“* Images."—Of stone, ‘* Groves,” — 
This isa mistranslation. The eo-called “ grove” 
was a column of wood, perhaps of the shape of 
a truncated cone, perhaps of a rude tree, about 
which was celebrated tbe Jicentious worship of 
Ashtoreth, the Phenician Venus or My)itta. 
“ Images.”"’—Apparently in v. 5 an em- 
blem of the worship of Baal, as the sun over 
the altars. In v. 3 the Hebrew word rather 
denotes an idolatrous column set up. 
Built fenced cities.."—Probably he did this 
with the intention of revolting from the govern- 
ment of Egypt, to which the nation had been 
tributary since the invasion of Shishak. 
“An army.’’—This was the census of the men 
capable of carrying arms.  Targets.”— 
Both the “‘ target’? and the ‘‘shield’”’ were of 
brass—the latter much the smaller, while the 
former protected the whole body. “ Zerah 
the Ethiopian.””—When the tribute was refused 
and fortresses built, the king of Egypt was 
likely to attack Asa. In this case, however, it 
is probable that this Zerah, king of the region 
above Egypt, named Azerchamen on the mon- 
uments, made an irruption upon Egypt, and, 
having conquered its king, continued his con- 
quests to the north, which bad rebelled during 
the wars in Egypt. ‘*4 thousand thousand,” 
—A million. The largest army mentioued in 
the Scriptures and only a rough approximation 
probably, although Xerxes’s army was larger. 
‘* Maresha,”—A fortified city some thirty 
miles southwest from Jerusalem, on the road 
to Egypt. 

Instruction.—A wise man seizes opportun- 
ities. He cannot always make them ; but when 
they come he instantly improves them. So 
long as there was peace in Egypt, it hardly 
seemed worth while to attempt to rebel; but 
when there was intestine war there Asa began 
to prepare for independence, and made such 
good preparation that, with God’s help, he 






































succeeded in gaining the victory when the 


people become successful and useful men who 
improve opportunities. It is the improved 
spare half hours that finally make the man. 
Lincoln made himself the loved president of 
the country by improving the light of an even- 
ing fireplace to study. 

To be independent as a nation is the dictate 
of patriotism. The Jewish nation had been 
compelled to pay taxes without any represent- 
ation as part of the Egyptian government. 
They were merely subjects, with no rights. It 
was their patriotic duty to rebel as soon as 
they could, just as it was the right and duty 
of our Revolutionary fathers to do the same 
when they were taxed against their consent 
and so put under tribute. 

Even for patriotic motives it is necessary to 
cultivate true religion. It would have been 
impossible to stir up any national feeling so 
long as the people were worshiping the cods 
of all the nations about. Doubtless many of 
the images which Asa destroyed were images 
of Egyptian gods, and the people could not be 
expected to fight against Egypt while worship- 
ing its gods. Jehovah had in Egypt put the 
gods of Egypt toshame, and the people needed 
to know that he could doit again. When they 
had one God, they could stand as one nation 
and fight as one man. (It is only natious which 
reform their conduct that can expect to suc- 
ceed politically.) 

Bad habits should be broken up utterly, even 
as Asa reformed the idol worship of Israel. If 
a boy finds himself, through bad parental ex- 
ample or lack of training, in bad habits—such 
as drinking, smoking, lying, swearing—he 
must try Asa’s plan of burning, breaking, and 
cutting down his idols. Let him do it as Asa 
did, that he may serve the Lord. 

Such reformation God will bless. The 
verses succeeding the lesson show how Asa 
overthrew the army of Zerah by an unparal- 
leled victory. Verily, it shall be well with 
them that serve the Lord. 

Especially should it,be impressed upon us 
that God wants us to do right, and will biess 
us in it, even if cireumstancesare unpropitious. 
After we have used all our prudence and done 
the best we can, we must not be discouraged 
because the army of the enemy looks too 
strong for us. God can help the few who 
have no power as easily as the many who have 
power. Itis an old saying, to be always re- 
membered and never forgotten, that ‘one, 
with God, is a majority.”’ God counts more 
than everybody else. If he be for us, who can 
be against us ? 

a 


THE Sunday-school Journal is ‘astonished 
to know that in some parts of this country the 
old custom is still retained of preaching at half. 
past ten o’clock inthe morning and at one in 
the afternoon, with the Sunday-school between 
thetwo. We confess that the use of the Sun- 
day-school under these unfavorable conditions 
is very questionable, and still more question- 
able the benefit of the second sermon. There 
is as much divine authority for that Sunday- 


school session as there is for the preaching; 
and it isa very stupid thing—to call it by no 
other name—in official boards, sessions, coun- 
cils, conferences, etc. to persist in crowding 
the teaching service of the church into such 
uvpropitious conditions,’”’? The Journal defends 
Suoday-school libraries against the devuncia 
tions frequently made against them. It says: 
‘We are well aware that tne cry of ‘trashy 
literature’ will be raised wherever the Sunday- 
school library question is discussed. No more 
upjust and silly outcry was ever heard against 
any institution. We claim that the literature 
furnished by the American Sunday school 
Union and the various publishing houses of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches is, on the 
whole, strong, high-toned, and calculated to 
do good to our young people.” 


.+++ The Sunday: school Timesargues at length 
that the superintendent should make prepara- 
tion for the prayer he is to offer at the opening 
of the school : 


“No man who knows in advance that he is 
to lead othersin prayer has aright to neglect 
preparation for this service. In his closet he 
may pour out his soul as freely and spontane- 
ously as he pleases; even in the social 
prayer-meeting he may sometimes let his heart 
give unrestrained expression to its feelings and 
desires, without impropriety; but if he is to 
be a leader in worship, if he is to represent 
others iu prayer, it behooves Lim to carefully 
consider those for whom be speaks and to 
prepare himself to give fitting utterance to 
their prayers and praises. He has no right to 
expect to be inspired of the Holy Spirit in this 
service if he neglects all needful preparation, 
apy more than he is entitled to suppose that 
he can teach or preach through inspiration 
without preliminary study. he men who 
sneer at ‘book learniug’ for preachers, or 
who prate of the inspiration of their off-hand 
prayers, are not those whose preaching is 
edifying or whose prayers are peculiarly de- 
votional and inspiriting.”’ 


....Ten years’ missionary work by the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union in Tennessee, North 


and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama is 
summarized thus by Rev. John McCullagh, 
superintendent of the Southern department— 
viz., new schools organized, 1,879; teachers 
aod scholars in them, 97,477 ; other schools 
visited and aided, 4,234; teachers and scholars 
in them, 162,829; Bibles and Testaments dis- 





tributed, 18,897. 
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Tue Rey. W. Clark, of Ceylon, has deter- 
mined, in accordance with the advice of the 
Church Missionary Society, to resume his 
functions as miuvister, votwithstandivg the 
fact that the Bishop of Colombo had declared 
his license revoked. He contends that he has 
not been legally deprived of his license, and © 
his object is to induce the Bishop to take such 
proceedings as will give him opportunity to 
appeal to the Queen in Council. But the 
Bishop, in reply to his letter announcing his 
intentions, to resume his ministrations, refuses 
todothis. He says: 


“Tt is too evident that what you desire is 
not that your brother clergy and the laity, as 
well as yourself, should be satisfied whether it 
is with good reason or not that I refuse to 
sanction your ministrations. Were that your 
desire, you would be content that your case 
should be openly heard by me, and rekeard, if 
necessary, by the Metropolitan. But you are 
not satisfied either by an open hearing, or by 
the guaranty against error or prejudice on my 
part which the appeal secures; but prefer to 
have recourse to the technicalities of law and 
the difficulty of bringing English law to bear 
upon the case. In such labyrioths I shall not 
follow you. It must be enough for me to 
warn the Church that I give no sanction to 
your ministrations; and it will be enough, I 
think, for the Church to know that, whether 
you have or have not a license, your ministre 
tions have not the approval of the officer who 
has authority in this diocese to approve the 
ministrations of the clergy.” 


..»A writer in The Church Times reviews the 
progress of the Anglician Missions in India, 
with special reference to the propagation of 
Ritualism in that mission field. He says both 
the English Church Union and the Coafrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament are represented 
in each of the three dioceses in India. He 
says: 

“There are belonging to the E. C. U., in the 
Calcutta branch, thirty members, of whom fif- 
teen are clergy. In the Madras branch there 
are forty-five lay and ten clerical members, In 
the Bombay branch there are nineteen clergy 
and sixty-seven lay members and associates ; 
and at the head of the clerical members is the 
new Bishop of Bombay, whu has, to his honor 
be it said, the courage to be a member of the 
E.C. U. With regard to the other great Church 
society, the Confraternity of the Biessed Sacra- 
ment, we find that out of the ninety chaplains un- 
der government in the diocese cf Calcutta five 
are C. B. 8. priests. In Bombay there are three 
C. B. 8. priests out of the thirty chaplains and 
clergy at work in that diocese. In Madras there 
are eight C. B. 8. priests out of the thirty eight 
chaplains employed there. Thestatistics of the 
Mauras Ward have not come to us; but there 
are some forty members, both men and women, 
inthe Benga! und Bombay Ward. The guild of 
the Holy Standard, which is open to all soldiers, 
for advancing as opportuvity occurs Cuurch 
principles and reverent ritual, is also repre- 
rented ia India, and is doing good work there 
toward improving the condition of the garrison 
chapels.” 


.... The Rev. C. P. Hard, of the Methodist mis- 
sion in the Madras Presidency, writes a very 
interesting letter, under date of August 8th, 
about the terrible famine in India, The famine 
embraces a territory with fifteen or eighteen 
millions of inhabitants, of whom not less than 
5v0,000 have succumbed to the pangs of 
hunger and to the sickness which famine 
always breeds. The government has done 
nobly in reliesiug the suffering. It has em- 
ployed over 600,000 men and women on public 
works, and di-tributed food liberally to the 
starving, who are gath. red into relief camps. 
The women who are employed by the govern- 
ment number many thousands. They carry 
‘on their heads, under the sharp rays of th is 
Eastern sun, their loads of sand and bricks and 
mortar and timber throughout the working 
hours of the day, and at night sleep in the 
fields or the extemporized hut-camps; and 
often, when 3,000 of a camp rise in tne morn- 
ing, thirty corpses have been left on the 
ground.” The government had expended, at 
the end of the year, over $15,010,000 by way of 
relief, and considerable money must have been 
raised by relief committees in England; and 
yet much more is needed, 


...-A joint meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel is not an ordivary event. 
Though supported by members of the same 
Churcb, these societies are divided in sym- 
patby and are sometimes antagocistic. Recently 
they held a public meeting at Northampton, 
at which the Bishop of Peterborough presided. 
He said be was glad to preside over that meet- 
ing of two great societies, because it was a 
sign of unity, and as long as Christ’s Kingdom 
was united it would prosper. The Church was 
divided at home; but abroad he was glad to 
think they forgot those little differences, in 
view of the terrible realities of heathendom, 
and they remembered that they were members 
of Christ’s Kingdom and tbat in front of them 
were his foes. These two great societies were, 
he would not say opposed; but their works 
were divergent. They were one in aim and one 
in heart. They were as two hands, which, 





though they were often used in diverse work, 











_Av++-Greenland is a country we seldom think 
“ot in connection with missions, except when 
Heber’s missionary hymnf{is sung. Yet the 
Moravians have done a great deal of work 
among its “icy mountains.’”” They report 
that the ‘‘Greenlander, whose natural dis- 
position is very susceptible and yielding, is 
seldom open to blame as regards the observ- 
ance of religious duties. The schools and 
meetings are diligently and numerously at- 
tended, and proofs of affection and attachment 
to the brethren and sisters are not wanting. 
At times the people make long journeys, in 
order to be present on festival days at our 
stations.’’ But the people have not entirely 
forgotien their old life, and when they get a 
good season of hunting and fishing they 
squander the proceeds ‘‘in useless things.” 
The people are subject to epidemics nearly 
every year, which carry off great numbers. 


...eThe China Annual Conference of the 
Southern Methodist Mission was held in 
Shanghai, in October. Encouraging reports 
were received from the stations, showing that 
eight persons had become full members and 
twenty-eight had been received on probation. 
There are now five districts in the Conference, 
a new one, the Chingpu district, having been 
eréated during the year. Three young men 
have been received as student-he)pers and are 
preparing for the ministry. It is proposed to 
establish a training-school for young preach- 
ers, who will be allowed to retain their style of 
dress and mode of life, and it is thought that 
in this way they will become more useful. The 
collection for missions was twice as large al- 
most as in 1876. 


....We mentioned some time ago the forma- 
tion of a Malagasy missionary society at the cap- 
ital of Madagascar, and the sending of two mis- 
sionaries touth to the [bara. Unfortunately, 
this has proved to be an expensive and fruit- 
less undertaking. The missionaries have re- 
turned, having been driven away by the people, 
whose fears and suspicions were aroused by 
the appearance of the detachment of soldiers 
which accompanied the missionaries to their 
destination, But, undismayed by this rebuff 
of fortune, the Society has sent out two others 
to a people—living still further south than the 
Bara—the Tandsy, who had frequently asked 
for teachers, 


.-+-The mission of the Lutheran General 
Synod in the Madras Presidency, India, has 
five ordained missionaries, two of whom are 
natives? who were ordained last year. The 
mission was founded in 1842 by Father Heyer, 
who died in this country in 1873, after long and 
faithful service in India. It has now 1,268 
communicants, distributed among 111 villages. 
There are 29 mission schools, with 429 pupils ; 
three girls’ (caste) schools, with 101 scholars; 
and one Anglo-vernacular high school, with 51 
scholars. 


--+»The Rey. J. T. Gracey has prepared a 
very valuable sixteen page directory of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, filled with 
information concerning the Society, its man- 
agement, officers, and work, a list of books 
on missions, hints about taking collections, 
models of object-lessons for missionary day in 
the Sunday-school, a list of topics for mission- 
ary institutes, and observations respecting 
What has been done by missions in the world 
and what is yet to be done. 


.-.-The Rev. J. A. Lamb and Captain Rus- 
sell, of the Church Missionary Society, lately 
visited Godoma, the Giriama village, fifty 
miles from Mombasa, Africa, in which there is 
a little community of native Christians. Cap- 
tain Ruesell writes: ‘We had the pleasure of 
seeing a band of Christians, small in number, 
but living together in perfect unity and leading 
thoroughly Christian lives, making their influ- 
ence felt on all the surrounding people.”’ 


..-» Twenty missionaries in India, connected 
with nine missionary societies, have signed a 
card expressing their appreciation of the great 
work accomplished for Christianity by the 
Madras Christian College, and recommending 
it to the cordial support and sympathy of the 
Christian Church, 


--+.The Church of Scotland bas finally de- 
cided to begin a mission in China. A misston- 
ary and some colporteurs are under appoint- 
ment, but the station has not yet been chosen. 


.-»-The number of Protestant Christians in 
China has increased in the past 87 years from 
8 to about 13,000. At the present rate of prog- 
ress the number doubles itself every 6 years. 


...-The latest statement makes the whole 
Protestant missionary force in China to consist 
of 457 clerical and medical missionaries, of 
whom 229 are from America. 


----In India there are now 900 missionaries 
and ordained native pastors, exclusive of Bur- 
mah and Ceylon. The increase in the last four 
years bas been 16,000, 
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School and College. 


AMHERST COLLEGE has secured for its 
art gallery a complete set of casts of 
the bronze doors modeled by Crawford for 
the Capitol at Washington. Before the 
doors were sent from Chicopee to Wash- 
ington flexible molds were prepared, by 
application to the completed bronze, and a 
full set of plaster casts were made ; and there 
have ever since remained with the Ames Com- 
pany, in the hope that at some time they might 
set them up ina hall of their own. Recently 
they consented to give them to Amherst Col- 
lege, provided some friend of the institution 
would pay for putting them in order and 
setting them up in the art gallery. This ex- 
pense, amounting to $700, Mr. J. H. South- 
worth has consented to meet. They are four- 
teen feet high and are divided into ten panels, 
each panel illustrating some event in Revolu- 
tionary history. They can never be copied, as 
the models were long since destroyed. 





.---Col. Higginson says, in The Woman's 
Journal, of coeducation in the University of 
Michigan, which he has lately visited: ‘So 
far as coeducation is concerned, the impression 
left upon my mind was that it wasa thing 
that had long since ceased to be on trial, and 
Was now accepted as a matter of course. No- 
body alluded to anything but good as coming 
from it, mentally, morally, or physically. 
The young men who had charge of the lecture 
association volunteered the remark to me that 
no reasonable person could study there with- 
out becoming a convert to the system—it 
worked so thoroughly well. You could count 
on your fingers all those opposed to it, in the 
senior and junior classes at least.” 


....The late Mrs. James W. Sever, of Bos- 
ton, bequeathed to Harvard $140,000, of which 
$100,000 is for the erection of a hall, to be 
known as Sever Hall, $20,000 is for the library, 
and $20,000 is unrestricted. The hall will 
probably be built on the site designed for 
Wakefield Hall, which the late Cyrus Wake- 
field intended to give before his failure. We 
believe that Nathan Matthews failed after do- 
nating Matthews Hall, at a cost of some $125,- 
000, 


....The subscriptions to the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Extension Fund now amount to £82,- 
000, and the Government has promised to add 
£80,000 to the amount, on condition that £25,- 
000 is raised by public subscription, of which 
the sum of £10,000 was required to be sub- 
scribed by December 31st. The University 
professors at Edinburgh have aljready contrib- 
uted among themselves £5,860 toward the 
additional £25,000 required. 


....Prof. Leuckhart, the newly-elected rec- 
tor of Leipz'g University, has been installed in- 
to the duties of the office, and delivered on the 
occasion an address ‘‘Ontbe Development of 
Zoology up to the Present Time and its Im- 
portance.’’ The students number 3,200, an at- 
tendance, as usual, above that of any ofher 
German university. 


..-Lord Selborne (Sir Roundell Palm- 
er) has been elected lord rector of St. An- 
drew’s University. The students had difficulty 
in getting any eminent man to allow himself 
to be nominated, avd wasonly on the day 
previous to the election that it was resolved 
to pit Lord Selborne against the Right Hon. 
Gathorne Hardy. 


....There are 1,193 students in Michigan 
University, as follows: graduates, 8; seniors, 
70; juniors, 62; sophomores, 92; freshmen, 
128; in pharmacy, 67; in law, 366 ; in allopath- 
ic medicine, 288 ; in homeopathic, 68; in dent- 
istry, 44. 


.-..The catalogue of the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College, at Bur- 
lington, shows a total of 184 students—ninety- 
four undergraduates and ninety medical stu- 
dents. 

...-Of the 4,103 students who have attended 
Amherst College during the last sixteen years 
only 955 have been sick during their course, 
freshmen being the most frequent sufferers. 


...-Itis intended to establish a new univers- 
ity in Bergen, Norway. Eighty thousand 
crowns have been subscribed. 


....Prof. Alleyne Nicholson has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on geology by the trustees 
of the British Museum. 


....The University of Lund, Sweden, will 
celebrate the centenary of the death of Lin- 
neus on Jan. 10th. 


...-Devotional exercises in the public schools 
of New Haven have heen abandoned, by vote 
of the school-board. 


...-The building of a Mechanic Arts Col- 
lege in California University is to be begun 
immediately. 

....-Harvard will follow Yale in having a 
Chinese course next year. 





Pebbles, 


RIFLEMEN: pickpockets. 
.... Very useful to the tiller of the soil: 
steers. 


...-An unpaid-for yacht is politely termed a 
floating debt. 





.-.»When is water most liable to escape ? 
When it is only half-tide. 


....If night air is unwholesome, how about 
the longevity of owls ? 


..+»What is that from which if you take 
the whole some will yet remain? Wholesome, 


....There is no doubt but that the dollar of 
our fathers would be useful in a pay-rental 
sense. 


....-A man too busy to take care of his 
health is like a mechanic too busy to take 
care of his tools. 


...-An auctioneer declined to praise some 
old china he was offering for sale, saying it 
had already been sufficiently ‘‘ cracked up.”’ 


.... There is a French story of a young man 
who asked his sweetheart if she was fond of 
beasts. She replied: ‘‘ Am [ to consider that a 
declaration.’’ 

...-An old gentleman in Virginia bought 
himeelf a residence near the burying-ground, 
‘*s0 as to have quiet neighbors, who’d mind 
their own business,”’ 


....A man in Louisiana has had four wives 
go off and leave bim. The fifth he swapped for 
an old shotgun, and now he has got some; 
thing that won’t go off. 


....Is it right for a Reformed Episcopal 
minister, with all his hatred of sacerdotalism, 
to live in a monks’ corner? The address of 
the Rey. F. C. Ferguson, in the ministerial list 
of that denomination, is Monks’ Corner, 8, C. 


-.-» Woman consumes 36 buttons on her sin- 
gle pair of kid gloves; whereas man buttous 
his suspenders with a shingle-nail. And yet 
folks willask: ‘Button, button—who’s got 
the button?” 


.... The editor of a Virginia paper was asked 
by a stranger ‘‘if it were possible that little 
town kept up four newspapers.’’ And the reply 
was: ‘* No; it takes four newspapers to keep 
up the town.” 


....The proper way for a lady to direct a 
letter this winter is to run the direction from 
corner to corner, scatter three-cent stamps 
over the envelope, and write ‘‘important”’ 
on any vacaut space left. 


...-He was atramp. As he watched the 
merchant pace his store, with castdown eyes, 
he shook his head. ‘‘ Poor fellow!’ said the 
tramp, ‘‘I feel for him. Netesto pay, proba- 
bly, and ten cents to doit with. Ah! gentle- 
men, fortune cannot smile upon us all; but I 
tell you itis a precious thing to know how 
you stand every Saturday night.” 


....The “ Editor’s Drawer’’ of Harper's tells 
how a country mivister gave out a certain 
hymn at a funeral, because it was “a great fa- 
vorite of the remains.”’ But that is no 
worse than the expression in the January 
Phrenological Journal, apropos of the late Hen- 
ry Meiggs: ‘‘ This organization was remarka- 
ble for power. He weighed about 225 pounds,”’ 


...-A distinguished politician from the rural 


“districts resolved to give a splendid dinner to 


some of his party friends. In order to make 
sure that everything should be of the best 
quality, he went to market himself, and bought 
first a turtle. After taking great pains to 
select one of the finest specimens in the lot, 
and ordering it to be sent home, he said to the 
tradesman, by way of making it quite right: 
“This is a real genuine turtle, ain’t it?’ ““Oh! 
certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘One of the very 
best.’? ‘‘Because,”’ added the politician, 
“although I ain’t been in the city long, I ain’t 
to be humbugged. It won’t do for you to try 
to put off any of your mock turtles onto me.”’ 


...-The ‘Editor’s Drawer” in Harper's 
Magazine for January says that at the great 
meeting held in Cooper Institute in October 
last, to sustain the administration of President 
Hayes, at which it had been announced that 
Mr. Evarts would be present, a gentleman 
from Vermont, who had never seen tie Secre- 
tary of State, said to the person seated 
next to him: ‘‘Is Mr. E-varts on the plat- 
form?” “No; he has not yet arrived.” 
‘“« He’s expected ?”’ ‘Oh! yes; he'll be along 
presently.” ‘I’ve never seen Mr . ts, 
though I've heard a good deal of him. He’s 
gota farm up to Windsor, in our state.” 
“Well, when he comes in, I'll tell you. The 
boys generally give him «a cheer when he 
comes on the stage. Ah! There he comes!”’ 
‘Is that him?’? ‘Yes.’? ‘* William 
E-varts?’’ “Certainly.’’ ‘‘ Well, Ideclare!’”’ 
exclaimed the Vermonter, ‘‘Why, he looks 
as though he boarded!” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 


ARTHUR, James H., of Japan mission, died 
at Oakland, Cal., recently. 

BENEDICT, W. F., Homer, accepts call to 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

FORTE, I. C., ord. at Schuylerville, N. Y. 

MURRAY, J. H, ord. at Walnut Grove, Lil. 

REYNOLDS, James L., D.D., Greenville, 8. 
C., died recently. 

RURY, L. L., ord. at Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y. 

SHOEMAKER, J. W., ord. at Mahoning, Penn. 

STEARNS, E. D., Pawling, N. Y., accepts 
call to Conway, Mass. ; 

TOLAN, W. B., Rabway, N. J., called to 
East ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WILKINS, A. C., ord. at Farmington, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, Henry, accepts callto Erie, Tl. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, A. G., last class Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Jamaica, Vt. 

CHALMERS, J. R., Fair Haven, Vt., resigns, 
and accepts call to Albert Lea, Minn. 

CLARK, F. E., Portland, Me., declines call to 
Concord, N. H. 

CRANK, JonaTHAN, First ch., Middletown, 
N. Y., died suddenly, Dec, 25th. 

CROWELL, Zenas, ord. at Houlton, Me., 
recently. . 

DANIELS, C. H., inst. over Vine-st. ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

GOODELL, Joun H., Spencertown, N. Y., 
called to Windsor Locks, Conn. 

GRIFFIN, Henry L., New Britain, Conn., 
dismissed, 

KITCHEL, C. L., inst. at Salisbury, Conn. 

POPE, CHarves H., accepts call to Thomas- 
ton, Me. 


SELL, H.T., ord. at Lysander, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BARTLETT, F. WeEsTON, accepts call to North- - 


tield, Vt. 
BIELBY, C. F. A., accepts rectorship St. 
Mary’s, Butfalo, N. Y. 
BROOKS, Joun C., Bristol, Penn., resigns. 
CRAIG, JoHn Woopwortn, ord, deacon at 
Buffalo, N. Y 


DOTY, W. D’OrvILLE, Waterloo, accepts call’ 


to Christ ch., Rochester, N. Y. 
EAMES, Dr., Concord, N. H., died recently. 


EDGERTON, Epwarp A., accepts the charge: 


of St. Johu’s River Mission, Fla. 
EVEREST, H. L., accepts call to Batavia, N. Y.. 
JANDON, F. Duncan, Hobart, N. Y., accepts: 
call to Williamsport, Penn. 
— D. J., JR., ord. priest at Chicago,. 
i. 


PATTERSON, GeorGt HEerBert, ord. priest: 


at Buffalo, N. Y 

PAYNE, R. H., called to Mount Calvary ch.,, 
Baltimore, Md. 

SCHETKY, G. P., D.D., accepts call to Paw 
Paw, N. Y. 

SHOUP, F. A., Waterford, N. Y., removes to 
Nasbville, Tenn. 

— WALTER, settles at Waterford, 
N.. ¥. 


WARD, Cuarves W., Providence, R. I., re- 

signe. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 

BAHNER, F. F., accepts call to Waynesboro’, 
Penn. : 

BEADE, J. C., inst. at Port Jefferson, O. 

KESTER, Joseru, Marion, accepts call to Re- 
formed (German) cb, at Canaan, O, 

MASSALSKY, G. W., Wall Rose, accepts call 
to &:. Jacob’s Reformed (German) ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

METZGER, B.8., ord. and inst. at Deep Creek, 
ra. 


SHADES, Jertan S., removes from McCon- 
neisburg, Pa., to Astorial, Il. 

YOST, Francis C., ord. and inst. at Somer- 
set, 

SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAKER, J. W., removes from Rockmart to 
Marietta, Ga. 

BUIST, E. T., D. D., Greenville, 8. C., died 
recently. 

CHESTER, 8. H., Castanea Grove, N.C., de- 
clines call to Staunton, Va. 

FLINN, J. W., Hendersonville, N. C., accepts 
call to New Orleans, La. 

LAW, P. R., ord. at Mebanesville, N. C. 

MOONRY, A.M., Pontotoc, Miss., died recently, 
aged 79. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

CORWINE, J. D. H., removes from Akron to 
Norwood, O. 

DEARBORN, W. H., accepts call to Universal- 
ist church, Hartford, Conn. 

HEWITT, E., closes his labors at Hartland 
Four Corners and returns to South Wey- 
mouth, Vt. 

ROUNDS, O. A., accepts call to Potsdam, N. Y. 

STOWE, W. T., Charlestown, Mass., resigns. 

WESTON, C., accepts call to Bath, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


GILES, Cnauncey, New York, resigns, and 
accepts call to New Jerusalem church in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

HAMILTON, R. C., ord. and inst. over United 
Presbyterian church at Jordan’s Grove, III. 

INGLIS, Davin, D.D., LL.D., Reformed Church 
on Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 

MOERDYK, W1111M, Zeeland, Mich., accepts 
call to Reformed ch. at Milwaukee, Wis. 

WABAKE, C., ord. and inst. at Reformed ch. 

arion, N. Y. 
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Literature, 


PHILOLOGICAL NIBBLING.* 


II. 





BY FITZEDWARD HALL, D, C, L. OXON. 


In the second page of Mr. Moon’s Com- 
mon Errors in Speaking and Writing we 
find the following enunciation: ‘‘Gram- 
matical criticisms are, I am well aware, 
very uninteresting to most persons, and are 
extremely difficult to make absorbingly 
interesting to any one. The subject has 
neither the attraction of novelty nor the 
charm of that which is antiquated. What- 
ever is novel respecting language requires 
the sanction of usage before it can become 
valuable; and whatever is antiquated in it 
is condemned as obsolete.” 

First of all, beginning with the second 
sentence of this, it not at once patent 
that- it is not intended to predicate both 
‘‘attraction of novelty’ and ‘‘ charm,” 
touching ‘‘that which is antiquated”; for 
that which is so certainly has ‘‘ attraction 
of novelty,” novelty denoting ‘‘ unusual- 
ness” quite as often as ‘‘ newness.” To 
remove all occasion of doubt, ‘‘ bas neither 
. . . nor” should be changed into 
‘* neither has norhasit.” Further, 
‘‘grammatical criticisms” lack, we are 
told, ‘‘the charm of that which is anti- 
quated”; while, as to ‘‘ language,” ‘‘ what- 
ever is antiquated in it is condemned as 
obsolete.” But, if a thing from being 
antiquated is endowed with a charm, how 
can antiquated language incur condemna- 
tion; a charm being that which pleases 
and is approved, not that which displeases 
and is disapproved? Again, the assertion 
about ‘‘whatever is novel respecting lan- 
guage” seems to point to new grammatical 
criticisms; or else ‘‘ respecting” is put, 
most ambigucusly, to mean the same as 
‘‘in,” just below it. Not till we digest the 
opening clause of the last sentence, and, 
having seen that its ‘‘ respecting language” 
is, unquestionably, for ‘‘in language,” 
discover that the subject of grammatical 
criticisms is not still in the writer’s mind, 
does it break on us that he has passed from 
one topic to another, and without so much 
as intimating his abrupt transition. He 
himself has warned us that ‘‘ we ought 
to be as careful what our sentences sug- 
gest as what they affirm.” 

Is this criticism of ours fair? For the 
most part it is very far from being so. It 
is only an unexaggerated imitation of the 
criticism which Mr. Moon expends, much 
too often, on bis old victim, Dean Alford, 

Setting aside a few stabs at Archbishop 
Trench and others, and some three pages 
of sorry stuff, which.is designed to amtse, 
the pamphlet before us is made up in the 
main of quotations from the Bible, with 
appended admonitions against taking their 
grammar as exemplary. Where the people 
are to be met with who need this care to 
save them from the perdition of false con- 
cord and regimen we ure left to gather as 
best we can. In all likelihood they are to 
be met with nowhere; but Mr. Moon can- 
not resist the temptation to evince ‘ that, 
notwithstanding a// that Dr. Lowth and 
Lindley Murray have said, our present 
translation of the Scriptures cannot safely 
be accepted as a model for correctness of 
expression.” So, what with unweighed 
dogmatism, heedless guesswork, and ludi- 
crous innocence of older English, he deals 
. at the venerable book a succession of blows, 
which he unquestionably accounts very 
demolishing. 

In Genesis we read: ‘‘ Rachel had stolen 
the images that were her father’s”; and, in 
the next verse, ‘‘ And Jacob stole away,” 
etc. And two consecutive verses in Isaiah 
have: ‘‘ I was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back,” with ‘‘I gave my back to the 
smiters.” Each of these passages presents, 
according to Mr. Moon, ‘‘a very unseemly 
play upon words.” Deplorable as his 
idiosyncrasy exhibits itself as being, we 
were not prepared for his going so far as 
this. Howbeit, if not a trifler or a pedant, 
he is nothing. Quoting the end of the 
Lord’s Prayer, he adds: ‘‘ Which is equiv- 
alent to saying ‘ They 7s thine!’ Is it not 
marvelous that educated Englishmen can 


* COMMON ERRORS IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R. 8. L., Author of 
“The Dean’s English,” etc. London: Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 
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utter that prayer day after day without, per- 
haps, one in ten thousand ever stumbling 
at this gross error in grammar?”—P. 14, 
They would do well to stumble at it, then? 
Differing from Mr. Moon, weare of opinion 
that when a man reads his Bible or says 
his prayers he may be much better occu- 
pied than in hunting after possibilities of 
puns or in thinking of grammatical punc- 
tilios. Besides, to our apprehension, our 
ancient revisers did most judiciously in fol- 
lowing the Greek original of ‘‘ thine 7s the 
kingdom,” etc. Nay, only in obedience to 
notions of grammatical propriety which 
are based on a most contracted survey of 
English literature can it be said that, in 
doing as they then did, they departed from 
the English idiom. At all events, as we 
shall presently make plain, they therein 
used an idiom which in their own day 
had the highest authority. Even now, 
indeed, if, on certain occasions, to reduce, 
ina sentence, the heaviness and tedious- 
ness of repetition unneeded in order to 
bring out its true and full sense, a writer 
were toimitate the tasteful ellipticalness 
which so distresses Mr. Moon, that writer 
should be applauded, rather than dispraised. 
Referring to the construction of a verb 
singular with more nominatives than one, 
Landor has well said, and with no 
compliment to the school of Mr. Moon: 
“The smal) fry will carp at this, which is 
often an elegance; but oftener in Greek 
than in Latin, in Latin thanin French, in 
French than in English.” Dr. J. H. New- 
man, as good a writer of our language as 
there is living, has ‘‘Ten centuries is a 
very respectable eternity’; Dr. Dasent 
has ‘‘A very few minutes drives us back”; 
and we should not hesitate to say ‘‘ Two 
dollars 7* all the money he possesses.” 
Still, we suspect we know who would 
frown on us as barbarous for deeming 
these expressions unexceptionable. 


Unless familiar with older English, any 
one who undertakes to canvass the lan- 
guage of the Bible spends his labor greatly 
beside the purpose. We mean, of course, 
by the Bible the authorized revision of it, 
first published in 1611, which, though 
founded professedly on the Bishops’ Bible, 
dating from 1568, varies but inconsiderably 
as to avery important portion of -it, the 
New Testament, from the translation of 
Tyndale, printed in 1526 and 1534. The 
truth is that our Bible, even when fresh 
from the press, was by no means free from 
archaisms. On the contrary, it was studded 
with them. During the fifty or sixty years 
just before it was issued English had made 
most rapid strides in improvement; but of 
these the Bible reveals exceedingly few 
indications. With rare exceptions, its 
diction is studiously old-fashioned. To 
meet, in secular literature, with anything 
closely resembling the vocabulary and 
grammar, on the whole, which it repre- 
sents, we must go back to the days of 
Henry the Eighth. 

And those were times when the strict 
distinction now observed between the sin- 
gular and the plural in verbs was frequent. 
ly disregarded. The disregard of which 
we are speaking had then obtained for 
many generations; and we do not see the 
last.of it until we advance some way into 
the following century. Sir John Mande- 
ville, prior to Chaucer, has ‘‘men gocth.” 
Lord Berners, in 1534, has areth, hath, noti- 
fieth, produceth, and sheweth as plurals; 
‘they thatecoasteth”; his fortunes és base; 
and ‘‘wourmes that frette the life and 
wasteth the goodes,” where his option of 
wasteth for waste was probably dictated by 
a sense of euphony. And he has also 
“*fewer was,” ‘good wills was,” etc., etc. 
Sir Thomas Wilson, in ‘‘ The Arte of Rhet- 
orike,”’ dated in 1553, has ‘‘ some sighes out 
their words,” and the like, at least twenty 
times within the compass of two pages. 
James Sanford, in 1569, has ‘‘muche good- 
ly monie and almesse 7s consumed’’; and 
Shakespeare has similar constructions, as 
‘* favourites flies” and ‘‘encounters — 
hath,” in noticeable abundance. Still 
longer than cases such as these survived 
those in which a singular verb precedes a 
subject consisting of one or more substan- 
tives, singular or plural. For instance, 
Sir Thomas Browne wrote, in 1645: ‘‘ How 
doth grammarians hack and slash for the 
genitive case of Jupiter!” So, previously, 
Sir Thomas Malory had written: ‘‘ There is 


some newe tydinges”; Lord Berners, 
‘‘Many tymes ts made stedfast appoint- 
mentes,” and ‘‘there ’s some shyppes that 
are so lyght”; Sir Thomas Elyot, ‘‘ Such ts 
the appetites of men”; Dr. William Falke, 
‘* There ?s hard things in them”; Sir Henry 
Saville, ‘‘There was yet new forces re- 
maining”; Robert Greene, ‘‘ Says the old 
‘women”; Shakespeare, ‘‘ There és no more 
such masters,” and ‘‘Plenty and peace 
breeds cowards”; Owen Feltham, ‘‘ Heere is 
met courage and constancy.” And like 
passages, multiplying these a hundredfold, 
might be collected, at cost of very little 
trouble. ; 

The preceding quotations go to show that 
numerous passages Of the Bible, which Mr. 
Moon holdsto be ungrammatical, must in 
the sixteenth century have been reckoned 
perfeetly permissible in their syntax. Much 
more might here be said of the singular 
and plural forms of verbs in biblical En- 
glish; but we shall satisfy ourselves with 
the one additional remark that, almost 
certainly in many an instance, the form 
which we see there was chosen because, for 
one thing, with regard to the context, it 
was the more rhythmically agreeable to the 
ear. Who does not feel that this must 
often have been the case, as ‘‘ when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh,” ‘‘ my flesh and 
my heart fatleth,” ‘‘ moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt,” ‘‘ this people refuseth the waters of 
Shiloah and rejoice in Rezin”? 

‘* This is none other but the house of God,” 
‘* whether they will walk in my law or no,” 
‘‘the most straitest sect,” ‘‘ let each esteem 
other better than themselves,” ‘‘ both maids 
and little children and women ”—all these 
passages, with many others like them, are 
quoted by Mr. Moon and stigmatized as 
violating the rules of grammar. That they 
violate the rules of grammar which are 
grounded on modern usage we do not deny. 
But Mr. Moon seems to assume that what- 
ever is ungrammatical in our own time was, 
of course, ungrammatical three hundred 
years ago. 

Alike in biblical English and in the En- 
glish of the present day, he disallows none 
as a plural; 2/, in any case, for whether; 
and either of more thingsthan two and also 
for each of two. Herein, however, he is 
without support, be the appeal to the con- 
sensus of the best recent poets, or, with the 
svle exception of either for each of two, to 
the consensus of the most esteemed among 
our ‘contemporary prosaists. In consis- 
tency, if he forbids us to ‘say ‘‘ none are 
attainable,” he should lay a ban on “any 
apples”; and, likewise, the restriction 
which he imposes on either should be ex- 
tended, and we presume he extencs it, to 
neither and whether, as well. Regarding 
numerous points of our language, either he 
is unacquainted with the most approved 
current usage or he arbitrarily depreciates 
it to nothing. 

Of Thad rather be and we had sooner read, 
the first of which is seen in the Psalms and 
elsewhere in the Bible, Mr. Moon writes: 
‘The error has, doubtless, arisen from the 
abbreviation of 7 would rather, I would 
sooner into I’d rather, I'd sooner ; and then 
the origin of the abbreviation has been 
supposed to be J had instead of I would,”— 
P. 12. Now, that which is here laid down 
as an uncontroverted fact is unalloyed 
fiction. Ages before we had / had rather 
be we had the expression, which it was in- 
tended to pattern, J had liefer be ; and no 
one, we surmise, would dare to assert that, 
in the days of the latter, which go back he- 
yond Gower and Chaucer, J would was ever 
shortened into /’d. Still more conclusively, 
take J have liefer be, which once was com- 
mon. Of what word is Aave, in this phrase, 
acontraction? J had liefer be and I have 
leifer be are subject to one and the same 
explanation; and no theory which postu- 
lates an expansion of /’d, or of anything 
else, touches either of them. Though we 
might dwell at length on this topic, we 
forbear. 

Regarding ¢f, we are told: “It is, as you 
know, the Saxon gif, from the verb gifan, 
‘to give’; and is equivalent to given or 
granted.”—P. 19. Let the addressee be 
whom he may, be is not complimented by 
being credited to euch ignorance. Mr. 
Moon is sadly behind the age not to have 
found out that this guess of Horne Tooke’s 





is now rejected by all etymologists that are 
worth listening to. But, of a truth, he 
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belongs generally to a rather remote period. 
Dr. Johnson, though in The Rambler he 
twice has recur for ‘‘ occur again,” passed 
over this acceptation of it when he com- 
piled and also when he last revised his 
dictionary. Mr. Moon, to whom the word 
seems to be unwarranted in the sense spec- 
ified, prefers, at p. 20, the hiatual substi- 
tute, re-oceur, 

‘“‘The word other is redundant in the 
expression ‘I had no other alternative,’ be- 
cause it is embodied in the word alternative. 
To use that expression is equivalent to say- 
ing ‘I had no other other choice.” —P. 9. 
By logic of the same impracticable order, 
‘‘no other alteration” involves redundance, 
as being equivalent to ‘‘no other other 
change.” Convention constantly makes 
light of the exactions of etymology. 


‘*In the phrases both of them and ail of 
them the words of them are redundant, or 
something worse; for the words doth and 
all mean the whole, whereas the words of 
them mean a part only.”—P. 11. Mr. 
Moon’s conception of the redundant is 
peculiar. If of them, in both of them and 
all of them, be redundant, of us and of you 
are so in both of us, all of us, ete., ete. But 
the person of doth, or that of all, is not dis- 
criminated if we retrench of them, etc., 
which, consequently, are not redundant. 
Both of them and all of us, for example, are 
convertible with they both and we all; and 
it is our good fortune thus to have, in the 
interest of euphony, a choice of synony- 
mous phraseology. Moreover, no more 
in both of them than in the names of them 
does of them ‘‘mean a part only.” Every 
Latin scholar has heard of adnomination 
instanced in jlos viola, vitium ignorantia, 
oppidum Antiochia, etc. In both of them 
and all of us, and so in the epithet of block- 
head, we have the adnominative genitive. 
Where this occurs in English it is, as we 
have seen, interchangeable with opposi- 
tion. ‘ 

‘“‘A writer says: ‘I doubt that his par- 
tiality for his author has carried him too 
far.’ . Obviously, from the context, the 
meaning is: ‘1 believe that his partiality for 
his author has carried him too far.’”—P. 10. 
Almost any one else, we hope, would here 
have read dowbt in the sense of ‘‘ suspect.” 
Just before we are informed that delief has 
its ‘“‘very opposite” in dowbt. Where, 
then, stands wnbelief or disbelief? It would 
fare undeservedly well with Mr. Moon if 
those who failed of belief in his subtility 
were to go no further than his ‘‘ very oppo 
site” of it. 

But we are assigning too much space to 
a pamphlet of only twenty-one pages, and 
those crowded with quotations. Passing 
by, then, a whole group of the author’s 
absolute frivolities which we had marked 
for comment, we give a few words to his 
last pages, very significant pages, and then 
conclude. A traveler who, after having 
left home, had hada child born there to 
him, stated-this and other facts of his per- 
sonal history in this wise: ‘‘I have a wife 
and six ehildren in New York, and I never 
saw one of them.” Hereon Mr. Moon 
observes: ‘‘ Language, you see, may be 
perfectly correct and yet may not convey 
to the hearer the true meaning of the 
speaker.” So there is no fault to find with 
the expression of a person who says ‘‘I 
never saw one of them,” when he means 
‘‘one of them I have never seen”! And 
there is propounded to us, finally, as a 
sentence ‘‘strictly accurate as to lan- 
guage,” ‘‘The son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
was the daughter of Pharaoh’s gon.” Yet 
how can a verbal collocation be “strictly 
accurate” when it bears two senses, and 
especially when the wrong sense is that 
which, at first sight, strikes one as being 
right? For ‘daughter of Pharaoh’s son’ 
signifies ‘‘ Pharaoh’s son’s daughter” much 
more evidently thhn ‘‘ Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter’s son.” 

We assure our reiders that we have not 
put together these animadversions without 
due forethought. Day by day our lan- 
guage is becoming more and more a sub- 
ject of serious attention. Most of us 
write as well as we can; still, who is there 
among us but is convinced that, with fuller 
information than he is yet master of, he 
would not be enabled to write better? 
Nor, toward helping us to achieve this end, 
is there any paucity of guides, properly 
certificated and self-appointed, comprising 
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goodand bad of every gradation. ; Popu- 
lar opinion, and not for the welfare of {our 
mother-tongue, has elevated Mr. Moon, in 
quality of one of these guides, toa position 
of great and favorable eminence. From 
the view that popular opinion has herein 
been swayed by considerations demanding 
respect we have long dissented; and the 
grounds of our dissent, in sample, are now 
submitted to those who choose to inspect 
them. It is because, with other infirmities, 
Mr. Moon is equally and lamentably de- 
ficient in acquaintance with the allowances 
of reputable usage, older and later, in the 
breadth of intellectual survey, which de- 
fines the genuine scholar in everything 
like philological tact or insigbt, and in 
the soundness of judgment which invites 
and secures confidence, that we have raised 
our voice against his untrustworthy and 
deceptive teaching. It may be owing to 
irreverence that we are not subdued into 
even the slightest emotion of dread by his 
prociaiming himself ‘‘a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature, one of the 
objects ef which is ‘to preserve the purity 
of the English language.’” Great results 
are sometimes apparently traceable to insig- 
nificant causes. For all this, the preserva- 
tion of sound English by the stultiloquy of 
philological smatterers would rank, in the 
category of marvels, above the anserine 
preservation of the Roman capitol. 
me 


Tue January Art Journal (D. Appleton 
& Co.) has the usual goodly variety of illustra- 
tions, steel and wood, and several interesting 
articles, though, as usual, open totbe objection 
of undue brevity. A second paper on new 
architecture in Boston gives accurate pictures 
of Trinity, the First and Brattle Square Unita- 
rian, the new Old South, and the Congrega- 
tional church in Brookline. Of these, in the 
pictures, as in fact, the First Church is the best 
and the Old South the worst. 


.+eTo John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, 
American musicians owe a reprint of F. Crow- 
est’s readable and useful collection of musical 
biographies, The Great Tone Poets, Brief lives 
are given, in chr@nological order, of Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssobn, and 
Schumann, Anybody who plays or sings a 
piece by any one of these composers will be in- 
terested’ in the book, which condenses much 
information in small space. 


-.+eThat charming novelette, One Summer, 
was worth illustrating, and Mr. Augustus 
Hoppin, the best of our artists of society, was 
certainly the right man to illustrate it. We 
therefore welcome, in its pretty green and 
gold, the new edition, with designs by that 
artist. The pictures are clever, especially of 
the boy Gem. The representations of Miss 
Laura Leigh Doane, however, lack sufficient 
uniformity in polot of facial delineation and 
even of apparent age. 


..The most interesting volume yet iesued 
in Mr. Howells’s very agreeable series of auto- 
biograpbies is that of Hdward Gibbon (James 
R. Osgood & Go.). It is better known than 
some of its predecessors in the series ; but is 
not read nowadays so much as it once was, and 
well deserves the new audience {t will have in 
the present attractive form. Mr. Howells pre- 
fixes an essay, which is quite a model in its 
union of statement and criticism. 


-.«-The number of The American Architect 
for December 22d contains a very fine repro- 
duction of an etching of Notre Dame, Paris, 
the original being the only modern etching ex- 
hibited in the Louvre. The picture is good, 
both as art and as a representation of archi 
tecture, in which Jatter portrayal etchings of 
buildings frequently fail. The number of the 
paper contains, in all, six full pages of helio- 
type reproductions. 


--.-Col. George E. Waring’s papers now 
collected under the title of The Bride of the 
Rhine (James R. Osgood & Co.) first appeared, 
for the most part, in Scribner’s Monthly. They 
are descriptive of the Mosel and the surround- 
ing country, being pleasant descriptions of a 
boat journey and belonging to the bighest class 
of guide-books. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are of fair quality and the book is pret- 
tily produced. 


-++-The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (qua- 
trains of Omar the tent-maker) was first made 
«nown in this country by an article in The 
Yorth American Review, a few years since. It 
is now reissued by James R. Osgood & Co., in 
an elegant and inexpensive book. These 
curious Epicurean lines are well worth read- 
ing. The translation first appeared in — 
being by Edward Fitzgerald. 


..»»Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, has col- 
lected her Foems in a small and very elegant 





THE INDEPENDENT: 
5 yolume, published by Roberts Brothers. There 1878. 


are fifty-six miscellaneous poems and eight 
sonnets. On the whole, no better book of 
poetry was published in America last year ; 
for almost every one of the pieces has depth of 
feeling and grace of expression. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Raphael and Michel Angelo. a critical and bio- 
raphical essvy. aries C, Perkins. 
illustrated. 8vo é?: xiii, 294. paneer 

James K. Osgood & $5 00 

Outlines of the ew yd of f Religion, By C, P. 

Tiele. Transiated td Carp enter, 
M.A. (English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library.) 8vo, pp. xix, 249. The same....... 280 

The Bride of the Rbine. Byeisonee®. ‘nine, 

Jr. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 312. Thesame , 1 50 

The Lesson in Story. Pansy’s Lesson-Book for 
“Boys and Girls. Part I. First and second 
quarters, 1878. . 18mo, paper, pp. 62. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co 0 

The Happy Year. (Calendar, memoranda, texts, 
etc., for 1876.) Edited by Maria B. Lyman: 

48m0, eS Se ere 015 

Discussion sur les Sept Concilves Cicumeniques. 

Par E. Michaud. vo, paper, pp.351. Berne: 

Don snrabedscéciercs ccncddvoncsessss 

Comfort. By K.H.J._ Sq. 16mo, pp » A8. New 
ork: Anson D. F. Randolph MAG; .pseccccs 0 60 

me, aoe or me-E pote, By F. cee: Cr. 

yp. ix, 210. heseuveemnnnag Jobn Choreh & 





Gerrit Smith: a Biography. “By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. Cr. 8vo, pp. 381. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons............., 2 25 

The Tattler, Guardian, and Freeholder. By 
Addison and Stecle. Edited by John Hab 
berton. 8q. 16mo, pp. xii, 238. The same. 100 

Documents relating to the History of the 
Dutch und Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware River. Edited by B. Fernow. 
4to, pp. i, 669. Albany: Printed by The 
Argus COMPANY..........-200 -sscccccsrrees voee 

Students’ Topical qllistory, Chart. By I. P. 
Whitcomb, .* to, pp. 16. New York: A. 

8. Barnes & Co. . .......- 

Firm Groupe. B George BeKnight. Ghesling, 

N. Y.: Published by the Author.. ..... 

Hh si ‘Cookery and Practical Housekeeping. 
(Fourteenth thousand.) 12mo, pp. 4 Ma- 
rysville,Ohio: Buckye Publishing culeane. 150 


ep Mother Goose Melodies. Illustrated 
by J. F. Goodridge. Oblong 16mo, pp. 103. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard........-.00.ss0:000 .ae 0 50 
Contributions to Op ae he Surgery and Surgic- 
al Pathology. . Carnochan, M. D. 
lliustrated. Part. Ill. 4to, panet, pp. 48. 
New York: Hurper & Brothers........... .. 075 
The _ Iilustrated ‘Annual of Phrenolovy and 
Heaith Almanac a 1878. + paper, pp. 
40. New York: . Wells & Co 


NEW MUSIC. 

Santa Claus Will Come To-night. Seng and 
Chorus. Words by Samuel N. Mitchel; 
music by Charies BE, Prior. Cincinnati: KE. 

pI nss0nse<:aaese. o0:c0ncseeus sshapesssos OOD 

Senge ton for Children and the Childiike. By J. 1. 

aw. H. W. &vo. pa ~e pp. ee New 
York: A Wiittam A. Pond & 

The White Dove. For poche ta or baritone. 
By C. Gounod. Translated and adapted by 
Theodore T. Barker. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
1 RES ee ASIR 

Come and Cheer Me, Little Treasure. Song and 
Chorus Words by Theodore D. C. Miller, 

M. D.; music med ae H. Speck. wae 
Bb s5:cbnk nciseiitees  . 628h banessdanin 0 30 

The Little Bird. "gona. ‘Words by L.C. talson; 
music by W.T.Séderberg. The same....., 0 25 

Romance. For Piano. By Anton Rubinstein. 

The same ....... 

The Sweet By and By. ‘Transe ribed for piano 

by ‘. Warren. The same 


Frawenlob, Mazurka. By Carl meget The 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Iectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 
application at this office, Price 2 cents, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS for 1878 will eumbenee 
many attractive features. among which will b 
AUNT DEBBY'S STORIES OF HER CHIL DHOOD; 

UNCLE SETA’s BEAR STORIES; THE MERKY 

CHILDREN AT BRAMBLEWOOD; WILLOW 
.EN, @ Segue! to the “Jo Series 

Aunt Debpoy will talk in her own quaint me*nner 
for the girls, while Uncie Seth will more particular! 
address the boys. the friends of “ Litule Jo” will 
weicome her back, although she ~ py amid new 
scenes and brinyvs with 4 a host of new characters. 
Everybody will be plea: 

Terms, $1.00 per year. “Published weekly. A hand- 
some chromo given to every subscriber. 

Send for «a specimen reWih of oe prover free. 


Published by «D KRTIEN, 
21 Boatn 7th St., Philadelphia. 
DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Giasigzere. Printers, and Mounfastuvere of 
ring-Back Account Books. 

All kinds of First-Ciass S:ationery, Writing Paper, 
Deeks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense Books, 
Pocket Catlery, Chessmen, Wailets, etc. 

PATENT SAFETY CHECKS, 
We keep everything in our line. Orders Solicited. 


CASE PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


of Books free by mail on : en 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N 


romiicfWas AND BOOKS! vi KIL MRS, 


©.ceutass aaah 00 Guy aioe en ecolentien, 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: of either for one year, 
cosage Prepaid ~ be ~ Publishers, to wy _— 


3 MAGAZING. HARPER'S WEERt? 
HARPER'S Macazinn, HaRPsh's EEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
i Or any two for $7. Postage prepaid he Pub- 
al HARPER'S CATALOGUB be sent by 


o, 
HARPER ine BROTHBRS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 


present nanved on page 2 of. 


cover. 





Old Books Wanged at —y~ Book Exchan 
55 Beokma an St., N. w Books or Cash: 
Books loaned to all parts of Not United States. Local 
Agents wanted. Say where you saw this. 


a ie ley oi A second-hand 
co) ols., jioth ; ‘aiso a set in 
Sheep, A exe ok, & f good Le~ or sold very 
cheap. cata and new books. 
American. Book Bachange, 5 Beekman 8t., N. Y 





New American 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


. 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, 
AND TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches 
and Excavations during Ten Years’ Kesidence in 
that Island. By General LOUIS PALMA DI CESNO- 
LA, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Tu- 
rin; Hon. Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, 


London, etc. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Llustra- 
tions. 870. Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, $7.56. 


II. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. 
HAWEIS. [llustrated by the Author. Square 1é6mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental Cover, $1.75. 

Il. 


c NURIA TIONS TO OPERATIVE SUR- 
aR AND SO RGICAL rh OLeaN. 


ER »CARNOCHAN, M.D. Part III. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. Parts land il, Sioder. $1.00. 
IV. 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House 
of by Under New Masters. By EDWIN DE 
LE Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Kgypt. 
igmo, ‘Cloth, $1.50. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL 
TIMtS AND NATIONS, With Tables of Fac- 
tory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. 
By WILLIAM C. PrRimk, LL.D. Profusely_Illus- 
trated. “an 5 Gilt’ Tops and Uncut Edges, 
$7.00. (In a box.) 

Th, 

THE BOOK | OF GOLD AND OTHER 
POEMS rE . T. TROWBRIDGE, Llustrated. 8vo, 

Ornamental Jover, Gilt Edges, $2.50. (In a box.) 


Vil. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT, By Lord MACAU- 
LAY. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


VII. 
LORD CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents 
1x. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord MACAULAY. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents 
as 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDI- 

SON. “By Lord MACAULAY. 32m0, Paper, 25 cents. 
XI. 

A_PRIMER_ OF MEDIAZVAL LIT ° 
TURE, By EUGENE LAWKENCE. ma ig 
cen 

XI. 

ART Pree RATION APPLIED TO INDUS- 
TRY. By Colonel GEORGE WARD news iies- 
trated. 8ve, Cloth, Llluminated and Gilt, $4.00. 

X11. 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE, By 

Ga. ENJAMIN. _ Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
AA Socel, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 
XIV. 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNI- 
(RE. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. With 
ie itusirations. 8vo, Cloth, Uluminated and Gilt, 
iG xv. 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. Lilustrated. 8v0, 

Ornamental Cover, $1.50. 
Zvi. 


Cc ARI ATURE AND OTHER gomi¢ ART, 
All Times and Many By JAMES PARTON. 
With 203 Llustrations, og Goth? Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5,00. 
XVII. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORK D, according 
to Revelation ane Science. By J. ‘WwW. DAWSON, 
LL.D., ¥.R.S., F.C ‘Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of M’GIil Univenite. Montreal; Author of “The 
Story of the Earth and Man.” thmo, Cloth, $2.00. 

XVIII. 


THEA BC OF FINANCE, By Simon NEw- 
COMB, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified, 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By WILLIAM BLACK 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Youns Wife’s Story. By | HARRIETTE BOWRA,. 25 
cents. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Illus- 
trations. 3) cents. 


What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, ved Father's Sin. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
50 cents 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. . Amos Barton. By GEORGE 
ELIOT. 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By GEORGE ELIOT. 20 cents. 
Janet’s Repentance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 20 cents. 


Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
wr ~~ Bruce’s Lovers. _ By MARY PATRICK. 2% 
cen 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 
Winstowe. By Mrs. LEITH-ADAMS. 25 cents. 
Poser ( ont the Prophet. E By WILKIg COLLINS. 20 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. CASHEL Hoky. 15 
cents. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By GERALDINE BuTT. 20 cents. 

tP" HARPER & BROTHERS will seng either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
toany part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


¢#” HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 





page 2 of cover. 
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THE FOUR QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


continue their authorized Reprints of 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal), 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(( onservative), 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
AND (Evangelical), 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


t@” These Reprints are NOT SELECTIONS. They 

give the originals IN FULL and at about ONE-THIRD 

the price of the English Editions. 

TERMS FOR 1878 (Incluaing Postage), 
Pavable Strictly in Advance. 

For any one Review. $400 per annum 

For any two Keviews ..... mS 4 es 


For any three Keviews 

For all four Reviews. eis citeiee seat 

For Blackwood’s Magazine........... 4, 
For Blackwood and one Review J 

Yor Bluckwood and two Keviews.. “40.00 « 
For Bluckwood and three Reviews..13.00 
For Blackwood and the 4 Keviews..15.00 * 





New subscribers ‘agplying early) for the year 
1878 may have, without charge, the numbers for the 
lust quarter of 1877 of such pe TModicals as they may 
subscribe for. 


NOW READY. 
Blackwood’s Magazin» for December, 
containing the First Part of 


The Tender Recollections of Irene 
Macgillicuddy. 
A sensational story of New York Fashionable Life. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. 
A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Kead 





page 2 of cover. 


THE MOsT EMINENT live 
ing a8 qithers, such asKt. Hon. 
stone. eet. Max 
Mutlers pet T pedal Dr. W. 
2 Cc Zarpenter. ; Proctor, 
rof. Hi noe Ag p 2... A. 
Satan, Kdw. A. Freeman, 
Frances rut pebbe. THe 





ut ant, Ts. ‘Alexander, Geo. 
acDonald, Matthew Ar- 
nold, W. W. Storv, Turgue- 
nief, Auerbach, Ruskin, Care 
tyle, Tennyson, trowning, 
and many aaa. ure represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, THe LIVING AGE enters upon its 
136th volume. During the year it will turnish to its 
— the productions of the foremost authors, 

e vamed and many others, embracing the 
Shotcest Serial and Short 7 stories by the Leading 
Foreign Novelists, and an amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
inthe word of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the leadin 
Kesnyists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, an 
Editors. representing every department of Knowi- 
edge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE is & weekly magazine, giving 
more than Three aa a Quarter Thousand 
double-column = octavo ‘'- of reading-matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with « satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no ether publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Disqovery. Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Yolitien! Information, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and 
from the *B of the 

BLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

* Init we Am the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand,”’— PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 

* The choicest literature of the day.”"—N. Y. TRIBUNE, 

“A pureand perpetual reservowr and fountain of en= 
tertainment and instruction.” —HON. K.C. WINTHROP. 

“The best periodical in America,” — KEV. Dk. CUYLER. 

* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY 
WEEK,” -TBE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 

“ It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
all * phases.” — PHILADELPHIA SOKTH AMERICAN. 

Vithit ALONEa reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is importe nt in the literature, history, politics, and 
8c tence of the day.’’—THE METHODIST, NEW YORK, 

“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 
thorough compendium of ali that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.”’— BOSTON Post. 

“Gught to find a place in every American home.”’— NEW 


YorkK TIMES. 
EW SERIA 

The publication - a new Serial Sw by William 
Black will be begun in January. 

THE LIVING AGE is ublished weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage; or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE 
and either one of iu the American #4 Monthlies (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both 
postpaid; or for $9.50 Tne Living AGE and the St. 
—— or Appleton’s Journal, 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 


New i 
EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878 4 At 

To . new subscribers for 1878 will be sent gratis the 
last seven numbers of 1877, containing the first install- 
ments of a new serial atury, * Krica”—the best work 
of one of the beat and brightest authors of Ger- 
many—translated for THE LIVING AGE; also a story 
by the charming English writer, Miss Thackeray, 
andthe usual large Amount of other valuable matter. 

Address LITTELL & GAY. Boston. 


. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORR 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 

A Year-Book of Scripture Texts. A new edition 
just ready, beautifully bound in giltand black, and 
appropriate for Holiday Gifts. Nom: re useful book 
could be placed in the hands of inquirers or young 
ge Price, complete with _— Ds pee fe ¥ 
diary, $1. Edition without diary, 

CROWELL, Publisher, 744 Broadway, » York. 
past by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYER. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books at #0 to 50 per cent. be- 

low Publishers’ Prices. 
Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 
catalogue a: ge books te —" Sree. 
ES 8& LAUR 

301 Washington St., a Old south, =. Mass 
NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 


ence. $5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 


BOOK-BINDINC DONE 
STYLES 





























IN ALL 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, I Dey Street, N. Y. 


He. T° URE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 
omen = the local affections con 








nected therewith. B Eo. H. TAY 
directions. S18 pages. $1." 


LOR, M. 
WOOD & 00., 17 E. 58th 8t 
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THE CALAXY 


MERGED WITH THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Public are hereby informed that THE GALAXY 
has been purchased by the undersigned, publishers 
of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and, having been com- 
bined with the ATLANTIC, will no longer appear as 
a separate magazine. 

THE ATLANTIC, of which the February number will 
be the first issue of the combined magazines, will 
be sent to all subscribers tu THE GALAXY for the re- 
mainder of the present year. Suoscribers to THE 
GALAXY can obtain the Atlantic portraits of Whit- 
tier. Bryant, and Longfellow for One Dollar each by 
addressing the undersigned. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
_ HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 





Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 2 of 


cover. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Popular Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOR JANUARY. 
HANDSOMELY®* ILLUSTRATED. 
COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 





With the number for January this magazine beeins 
\ts twenty-first volume. During the ten years of its 
existence it has won v high place in periodical litera- 
ture, and its conduciors will spare no efforts in the 
future to maintain its reputation, constantly aiming 
to supply toeir patrons with a fund of 


the Best and Most Attractive Reading, 
EMBRACING 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, Essays on 
Popular Questions of the Day, 
Poems, Reviews, etc. 


Among the otteesnens for the new year, the ub- 
lishers would call attention to the SERIAL NOV- 
ELS, embracing ** FOR PERCIVAL,” a charm- 
ing story of English life, handsomely iliustrated ; and 

NE BW ERICAN STORY, by ELLEN 
OLNEY, the talented author of “ Love in Idleness,” 
which. will be commenced on the conclusion of “ For 
Percival.” 

A series of ILLU STR ATER ARTIC LBS. em- 
bracing several on SOUTHEKASTE EU- 
ROPE (including Bulgaria ana Fepumantay by Ep- 
‘ WARD BING; Descriptions of OLD NG LISH 

S, by able contributors: Descriptions of Parts 
of SW EDEN. by Professor JAMES A. HARRISON; 
Sketches of Life in NORWAY, by OLIVE LOGAN; 
Some Account of = ITALIAN LAKES, by 
ROBERT A. MCLEOD, e 

Pagans on PREACH. L Ite AND MANNERS 
by Haney James, Jk; THE WIND RIVER 

COUNTRY (especially ‘interesting on account of 
the patian troubles), by Gen. J. 8 BRISBIN, U.S.A, 
qu DGE NICHOLAR, of Kentucky, by PAUL R. 

*-MAN; and on various subjects by S. WEIR 
WISTER, EDWARD CO. 
BACON, and others. 


e Special Offer—$5.00 in Value for $4.00 


The Sertal Story “* For Percival” having been com- 
menced in October, the pempore for OCTOBER, 
NOVEM &ER. and DECEMBER will be furnished 
grataitously to all new subse — for 1878. 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 

TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $4.00; Two Coptes, 
$7 00; three Copies, $1000; Five Copies, $16.00; Ten 
Cc opies, $30.00, with a copy urat's to the person pro- 
curing the club. Single Number, 35 cents. 

SPECIMEN NU MBER mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. To Agents a liberal 
commission will be allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


THAT HEAD OF MINE, 


If you would know what it contains, 
read the “PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 
Terms, $2 a year (reduced trom $3), witha 
beautiful PHIRENOLOGICAL BUST of Pias- 
ter of Paris, nearly life-size, as Premium to 
each Subscriber. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


has been published for forty, years,is widely and 
favorably known, occupying & Pita peculiarly its 
own, devoted to the studvof HI NATURE in 
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the 
F no expense will be 
eum to make it the best publication for general 

circulation, tending always to make men better, 
physically. mentally,and morally, THE JOURNAL 
for 1878 will contain a series of carefully-prepared 
papers On PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, call led. 


** BRAIN AND MIND.” 


These will be amply illustrated, and, with the Pre- 

° MIUM BUST, will furnish the reader with a clear ex- 
Position of the Science in its various departments. 
Also a special series Of papers on 


“The Training of Children,” 


besides the Portrait and Biographical Sketch De- 
partment, which will be fully supplied, and each No. 


will contain useful suggestions on Home ana San- 
itary Matters. 


A PREMIUM HEAD. 


To each subscriber we will send a Model Phreno- 
Ogical ttead or Bust, showing the exact location of 
each of the Phrenological Organs—a very ornament- 
- figure, made in Plaster of Paris. 25cents extra for 
anu and packing each Bust must be sent. Large 

ze id - sent by express, or No. 2, smaller, by ma IL 


post pai 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The pric? of THE yg | me is reduced from $3 to 
®2ayear. Single Nos., 20cent ¥ 


AGENTS WANT 
No. and Terme TED. 8 Send: 10 cents 


S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 


737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


for Specimen 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


185 GOLD COIN 


AND OTHER 
PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE 


BY THE SAN FRANCISCO 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 





There is no limit to the number of PRIZES any one person may receive, 


$5,000 A YEA R 


can be made in this manner. 


The success of the DAILY and WEEKLY CHRONICLE is unparalleled in the 


history of journalism. 


It is the most brilliant, fearless, enterprising, and complete newspaper on the Pacific Coast, 
Its Telegraphic Reports and Local News are the very best and its Editorials the ablest, 

Its Agricultural, Mining, and Market Reports are perfect. 

Particulars, Specimen Copy, and [lustrated Descriptive Circulars sent FREE. 
Terme.—WEEKLY CHRONICLE, $2.50 per year; DAILY CHRONICLE, $6.70 per year, 


postage paid, 


CHAS. D. YOUNG & CO., Publishers, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Daily Post. 


A New Journal in Washington. 


BRIGHT, 
ENTERPRISING, 
RELIABLE. 
Conducted by 


STILSON HUTCHINS, 
Late of the St. Louis Times ; 


JOHN A. COCKERILL, 
Late of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Acknowledged by the press to be along way ahead 
of any other Washington Journal, dead or alive. 


Started with an assured circulation of over 


10,000 Copies. 


Distributed through every State and Territory in 
the Union and among the best people. 


Soundly Democratic, but not Dall. 


Address all letters to 


THE POST, 
____ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


IMPORTANT TO PORENTS AND TEACH- 


Bell’s Patent Senet parent Teaching Card. 

The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELLER is 
the firet of an Educational series for the young and is 
anew to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
ing. Kach 








all it seems to be; put, on holding the card up to the 
light, Ls caer is p pelely visible the object for which the 
word stand hus parents and teachers —_ pos. 
sess the ver? best and simplest method con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For Ronen 
the child’s attention is first one to, the big letter. 
=r D, and next to the word DO ‘D stands fo 
a,” says the teacher. “ hen, “Metle one, wha 
pad D OG stand for?” = reply. The card ‘is held 
up before the infantile e,and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is prone’ t to light. hen the nie wondering- 
ly and delightedly exclaims: “ DOG 
hus amusement, the first ps ll to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instruction, 
Price wena tive Cents Per Epon. Containing 
he Entire Alpha 

For Sale au Booksellers, Sta es = Toy Dealers, 

or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Write that $10.00 New 





for 


Year’s Present, named on page 


2 of cover. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, ~ 


offer JUVENILES. [ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and Al. BUMS immense and chea 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. O HEO Ge 

T ees 





K is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGAT. 
185,672 NEW AND OUD. poos SELLING FOR 

Catalogue No. 5:2 free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman 8t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 
CHRONI Cured. New paths 
perked. Ag LB that plainest of all 
books, “ Plain Home T: 4 Medica mmon 
Sense,”’ n: % 1.000 pases, 200 illustrations. by Dr. E. 





Diseases 


B, Foote. of 120 Lexington Are. Purchasers 
of this vows ares it libert: t ite author | in 
or — y ee. by mail, $3.25 for the 


En ak taige all the ton, oF or $1.50 tor the ition, 


Be tae Sto Eh eae ae easel erat 


A Magnificent $10.00 Pies 
for Everybody. Read about it, on 


page 2 of cover 


7 4 LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


in the Western States 
RELLOGG’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


} High Average Circulation. 
. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
i Over half are the Only Papers io the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently, 
5. a Free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully displayed. 
J. QCavtatnty of Proper Execution 
Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
Hy Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
ll. Immediate Insertion Given. 
12. Opjectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
18. Papers all Weekly, oxeens as othe he a stated. 
14, Only ONE Cut Reguired for ree eye 
15 Orders Bxecuted for SEPA 'E STATES, 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. Immense Saving to Money. 


























Catalogues giving names of Papers and Map show- 
W me their location mailed on application. 
‘or particulars address 
A. N. KELLOGG, 
77 and 79 Jackson St, Chica I 


THE BEST OF OF ALL GOO! Goon | COMPAN a 


THE DANBURY NEWS, 


Purein Tone, 
Fresh in Contents, 
Great in Variety. 
World-Wide in Reputation. 
A JOURNAL OF 
Entertaining and Interesting Reading. 
CAREFULLY EDITED. 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED. 


Original Humor, Stories, Foomannd Sketches 
in Every 


A SERIAL 


frum some Popular bm od running through each 
ber. 


SHARP. PIQUANT, NEWSY LETTERS 
from New York, Washington, Boston, and Phila- 





elphia. 
In its selected, - ben hay Original matter THE News 


aims to not onl 
THE BEST, v" r THE EE FRESHEST OF THE 


IN QUALITY, VARIETY, AND APPEARANCE. 
It is unsurpassed as a paper tor the family. 
$2.10 per year, postage paid 


BAILEY & DONOVAN, 


DANBURY, Conn. 
ROBERTS BVAS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


(Semi-Weekly). 


AMERICAN | oURAVELLER, 


First-class am, detrins wo over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the numer- 
ous features of a valuable home newspaper, they 
contain 

THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 

MARKET REPO 

SERMONS o HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


re tr | Ww 
D THE GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY. 
ir Spestmes copies sent on appitestion 
erms (including poston, % eekly, 2 ‘a 
Copies, $7.50; 11 Copies, $15; 21 Copies, $2 £25 ; 50 
, to one address. Semi-We “7% 
pies, $15; 11 Copies, $30; 22 Copi 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 


EVANSVILLE JOURNAL, 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
PUBLISHED AT EVANSVILLE, IND. 
The largest circulation in and best advertisi 

medium for Southern Indiana and Illinois an 

Southwestern Kentucky. For information omens 
EVANSVILLE sao ATO? 

Senet e, Ind. 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and ounay ¢ collection of New Songs, Bal- 
lads, and cone with Choruses, and with Piano or 
Reed O co’t. A book quite American in char- 
acter, w he our own popular cow posers, and the class 
of songs that are the greatest favourites. 

Unitorm in style, binding, and price with the 

“World of Song,” “Gems of English Song,” and 
others of the “ Library ” series, e costs, in Boards 
$2 50; Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS. 


This isa valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced chsracter as to difficulty and is 
suited to the tastes of advanced players. There are 

pages, Sheet Music Size, and the pieces. which 
average about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spin- 
dier, Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Asc er, 
Oesten, and other celebrites. Uniform in style 
price, and binding with the “ Sunsbine,” descri ed 
above, and = ae 27 other books of the famous 
“ Library” seri 

“In Boards, 92.50; Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00 

For sale at all the ptincipal music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the re- 
tail price. Change may be sent in postage stamps, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut 8t., Phil. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


SO N Gs 
CHILI ane the. 


A most charming collection of fifteen delightful 
little songs of a cheerful, bapoy che chareenet, ae 
music by Dr. J. 1. Tucker and . Walte 
Octavo, tinted paper, price 50 cents. 


=n OPERAS 


i 





Breaking the Spell,|<|Offenbach. 
Crimson Scarf, ¢\Legouix. 
Chilperic, z\Herve. 
Rose of Auvergne, “Offenbach. 


Box and Cox, = Sullivan. 
Contrabandista, Elsultivan. 
With full directions for representution. 
Every one of them good and entirely tree from 
objectionable qualities. 


RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 


50 beautiful songs by Anton Rubinstein in one 
volume. Octavo, paver, $1.00. Beautifully bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


we. A. POND & CO., 
7 BROADWA 
y UNION N BQU 





TH orenny. 
W YORE 





BY H. MILLARD, 


the Popular Song-Writer. 


Contains 208 pages. Price 6 cents. The most com- 
plete Song-Book for school or home ever issued. 


RICHARDSON’S 
New and Enlarged Piano Method. 


THE BEST, MOST COMPLETE, THOROUGH, 
AND MOST PROGRESSIVE. 


Cc ontains 256 pages Price $3.25. Use only Gor- 
DON’S ENLARGED EDITION, as we have with great 
care added a large number of pages, to make the 
work more useful. 


8. T. GORDON & SON, 
13 East 14th Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets.” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 


A valuable convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect ——— of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
their works. The volume contains ase sketches 
of the following composers and their works: 

, MO- 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HA YDN, 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, 31 50, 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE. 


By James H. Fillmore. 


= t thing to say, of a distinctively 
a - "Se ool os . . that we find little in 

















thatis really good, much of cant and doggerel. and 
not alittle thatis wrong in doctrine. I 

fore, a pleasure to find a book so uniformly merit- 
orious and at the same time so largely original. 
Many of the original songs are of real, lasting 
worth, and, without a searching examination. “e 
find none to even criticise severely. = bave 
fore us now some half a dozen of the recen 
books of tbis class, and of none of them would we 
care to say as much.”—S.-S. Teacher's Mentor, 
cinnatt. 


2 copy; $8.60 per dozen. 
BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Religions | Autelligence. 


REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR AND 
THE OUTLOOK. 


Ir is not easy to guess what bearing the 
events of the past year in the religious 
world will have on future ecclesiastical his- 
tory. One might very soon stand convicted 
as a false prophet if he were to undertake 
thus to write historyin advance. If, forin- 
stance, some reviewer of the religious 
progress made in the year 1784 had duly 
chronicled the faet that a small body of 
Methodists had met in Baltimore and or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
and then, attempting to measure the im- 
portance of that act, he had yentured to 
predict that in less than a century Method- 
ism would overtake and outstrip all other 
denominations, he would have been deemed 
insane. If he had simply prophesied a 
a short history for the new denomination 
and its absorption into the Episcopal 
Church, he would have been credited with 
good judgment at that time; but history 
would have singularly falsified his 
prophecy. It may be that some ecclesias- 
tical event of the year 1877, now regarded 
as unimportant or passed without notice, 
will occupy an important place in future 
history, by reason of the great results which 
shall flow from it; but from this near point 
of vision there is scarcely an ecclesiastical 
event in the whole world which can be char- 
acterized as important. But this does not 
prove that the year has been a dull one or 
devoid of prosperity and progress. The 
Church of Christ may be doing its most 
efficient work when it contributes but little 
to history. It isnot always the most event- 
ful years that are the most prosperous; 
nor even the most noisy revivals that are 
the most fruitful. The evidences are that 
the churches, at least in our own country, 
have been as largely blessed by accessions 
of new members the past year as in 
many former years, when larger results 
were expected. It is certainly very grat- 
ifying to notice that, while the hard times 
have diminished the total of the benev- 
olent contributions, the cause of foreign 
missions has not been forced to bear an 
undue share of the reduction. Two of the 
leading denominations have, in fact, in- 
creased their missionary collections by 
almost $100,000 each. 

The events of the year which have occu- 
pied the most prominent place in the inter- 
est of the religious world belong to En- 
gland and Scotland. In the former they 
have to do with the Established Church, 
whose history since the Reformation has 
rivaled in importance and interest that of 
the Roman Catholic Church itself. Scot- 
land has entertained and enjoyed Presby- 
terians of all tongues and complexions, at 
the Conference of the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, and has been the scene of what Prin- 
cipal Tulloch calls a ‘‘ great theological 
upheaval.” 

Disraeli, in supporting in Parliament, two 
or three years ago, the bill for the Regula- 
tion of Public Worship, happily charac- 
terized the ritualistic practices which it 
was especially designed to suppress as 
‘*mass in masquerade.” The application 
of this law to the ‘‘mass in masquerade” 
celebrated at St. James’s Church, Hatcham, 
by the Rev. Arthur Tooth, was the begin- 
ning of a very interesting contest, appa- 
rently, between the government and the 
Ritualists, but really between the latter 
and the Church Association. The object 
of the latter is to protect the Church 
against innovation of practice and to pre- 
serve its Protestant character. Mr. Tooth 
was accused of certain ritualistic prac- 
tices forbidden by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and the case was brought 
before Lord Penzance, at Lambeth Palace. 
It was proved; and a monition was 
issued warning Mr. Tooth to cease the 
objectionable practices and declare his 
submission within three months; but he 
paid no attention to the order of the court, 
and held the usual ritualistic serv- 
ices. At the end of the period as- 
signed for his submission he was sus- 
pended, in December, 1876, and was sub- 
sequently thrown into prison for con- 
tumacy. Thereupon a great outcry was 
made by the Ritualists, who gained gympa- 
thy by pointing to the fact that at this late 








day in the nineteenth eentury a man in the 
Queen of England’s dominion was in 
prison on a matter ef conscience. Letters 
of sympathy poured in upon Mr. Tooth 
from sympathizers both in England and 
America, and the clamor reached the 
Queen’s ears, who ordered his release, ex- 
pressing regret that any one in her king- 
dom should have been put in prison for his 
religious opivion. The event was marked 
by.great activity among the Anglo-Catholic 
party. Numerous meetings of the English 
Church Union and its branches were held, 
and the acts of the court severely de- 
nounced. In view of this case, the de- 
cision of the Queen’s Privy Council of 
an appeal in the Ridsdale case was 
anxiously looked for; and when it came it 
was all the Church Association desired. 
It confirmed the judgment of the court and 
enumerated the practices which are illegal. 
Curiously enough, after this decision was 
announced, a correspondence took place 
between the Lord Chief Baron and the Lord 
High Chancellor, both members of the 
Council which heard the appeal, in which 
the former asserted that church policy rather 
than statute law dictated the judgment. To 
crown all, the Queen’s Bench decided, but 
a short time ago, that the prosecution of 
Mr. Tooth was illegal, because the case 
was tried at Lambeth Palace, instead of in 
London, in Westminster, or in the Diocese 
of Rochester, as the requisition of the 
Archbisbop of Canterbury prescribed. The 
justices held that the statute created a new 
jurisdiction, and that ‘‘ it is not as Dean of 
the Arches that the judge exercises this 
jurisdiction, but that his jurisdiction is 
the creation of the statute, and that his 
office is an entirely new office, and one 
with which no former Dean of the Arches 
had anything to do.” And further, in 
regard to the Bishops, that ‘‘the former 
jurisdiction of the bishop—i. e., as it ex- 
isted before the act—is taken away,” and 
that ‘‘a new jurisdiction and authority is 
vested in the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Mr. Tooth, in a letter to the Archbishop, 
holds that this shows that the Public 
Worship Act set up a new jurisdiction; 
and, having thus scored his victory over His 
Grace, he declares his intention to resign 
his living and devote the rest of his life 
to his orphanage at Bristol. This lit- 
tle bit of history would be very in- 
teresting in itself, if there were nothing 
more to say about it; but it has brought 
abouta very important result. It has com- 
pelled the Ritualists to face the question of 
disestablishment, and they have decided 
that, if they are to be persecuted by the, 
state and the latter is to persevere in its ut- 
tempts ‘‘ to put down Ritualism,” they will 
go for the separation of Church and state, 
and accordingly they have formed a league 
to work forthisend. The Liberationists, re- 
enforced by this powerful and unexpected 
ally, have roused themselves to new activity, 
and are encouraged to hope soon to enlist the 
Liberal party in the movement. A speech 
of the Marquis of Hartington, the Liberal 
leader in Parliament, gives good ground for 
the expectation that at no distant day the 
question of the disestablishment of the 
Scottish Kirk will he forced to an issue in 
Parliament. 


The ritualistic question in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country has re- 
posed as quietly the past three years as the 
canon against Ritualism adopted in 1874, 
There bas been no agitation of the one or 
use of the other, and never was the General 
Convention marked by more harmony than 
at Boston, in October. The question of 
change of name of the Church, in the in- 
terests of those who dislike the word 
‘* Protestant,” was voted down almost 
unanimously, and the Evangelicals were 
delighted to see that only Dr. DeKoven 
and a few others voted in favor of the 
change. It seemed to them a substantial 
victory, which effectually set the question 
at rest, at least for this century. They 
have been somewhat surprised at the 
appearance of a letter from Dr. J. 
H. Hopkins, a prominent Ritualist, in 
which he notes the progress which has 
been made by Ritualism, and claims that 
the harmony which everybody saw in the 
proceedings of the General Convention 
and the union of the two missionary soci- 
eties mean that the Evangelicals are giv- 
ing up the struggle, and that the ‘dying 





mule of Protestant fanaticism gave its last 
kick” at Boston, ‘‘in its long war against 
Ritualism.” The Evangelicals have not, 20 
far, met and traversed the statements of this 
remarkable letter, though their papers have 
put in a general denial. It is an undeni- 
able fact that the High Church party is 
gaining rapidly. 

In Scotland there bave been several 
heresy cases in the Free and United Pres- 
byterian churches, growing out of sermons 
and publications respecting the inspiration 
of the Bible and utterances concerning the 
Westminster Confession. Some profess to 
see signs of the coming of a rationalistic 
movement, such as the Reformed churches 
of the Continent have been familiar with. 
In July the first General Council of the 
Presbyterian Allianee met in Edinburgh. 
There was a full attendance of delegates, 
representing churches having an aggregate 
of upward of 21,000 parishes. Papers 
were read as announced, and it was decided 
to hold another council, in Philadelphia, in 
1880. 

It has been the privilege of Pius 1X to 
occupy the chair of St. Peter longer and 
to contradict more reports of his death 
than any of his predecessors. In May 
last he celebrated with great pomp the 
jubilee of his episcopal consecration. 
What with the numerous and costly gifts, 
and the immense sums of money he re- 
ceived, and the thousands of pilgrims who 
thronged Rome to do honor to the occa- 
sion, the old man must have felt that he 
occupied an important place in the thoughts 
and affections of two hundred and forty 
millions of the world’s inhabitants. He 
has been busily engaged the last four or 
five months in filling up the College of 
Cardinals and vacant sees, and preparing 
for death, of the nearness of which he has 
had frequent warnings. The death of 
Cardinal Antonelli, his secretary of state, 
is said to bave deeply impressed him. 
Cardinal Simeoni occupies the deceased 
secretary’s office. The Pope said the usual 
number of hard words about Victor Eman- 
uel; but he has acquiesced in the regula- 
tions respecting the nomination of Italian 
bishops and yielded points which he stub- 
bornly defends in Germany. The affairs of 
the Church are growing worse and worse 
every year in that country; bat the Pope 
sees bishops and priests sent to prison and 
exiled, until nearly all the dioceses are 
vacant and hundreds of parishes are pastor- 
less, and still he holds out, hoping, per- 
haps, for the death or retirement of Prince 
Bismarck and a chance to persuade the 
emperor to relent. Meanwhile, the Old 
Catholics are profiting by the conflict. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic hier 
archy in Scotland. The Old Catholics are 
growing steadily in strength and influence 
and perfecting their organization. They 
have obtained legal recognition in Austria, 
where they have more adherents than the 
world suspected. A beginning toward or- 
ganization has been made in France, an 
Old Gatholic organ having been established 
in Paris by priests who have left the 
Roman Catholic Church. Some remark- 
able withdrawals from the latter to the 
Reformed Church haVe been announced re- 
cently, among which are those of M. 
Bouchard, councillor-general of the De- 
partment of the Cote d’Or; M. Renouvier, 
editor of the Critique Philosophique; M. 
Turquet, deputy from the Aisne; and Jules 
Favre. 

For the rest of Europe there is little of 
importance to note. The Rationalists in 
the state church of Prussia have been en- 
abled, through the new system of church 
government, which gives laymen larger 
powers in the consistories and synods, to 
checkmate in some instances the Orthodox 
party, most notably in the Synod of Berlin. 
In consequence, the president and vice- 
president of the Supreme Church Council 
have offered their resignations, which 
have not yet been accepted. There is 
evidently considerable dissatisfaction 
among the Orthodox ministers with the 
workings of the new constitution. Itis a 
noteworthy fact that some of the American 
churches are doing some important mis- 
sionary work inthe land where the great 
Reformation had its rise. The freshness 
of spiritual life which the Methodist 
and -Baptist missions exhibit cannot fail 








to be grateful and beneficial to a people 
among whom indifference, rationalism, 
and infidelity are so widespread. It is grat- 
ifying to know that these mission churches 
are gaining steadily. In Scandinavia, also, 
the same denominations have formed the 
nuclei of independent churches. Foreign 
preaching and worship have already 
exerted an influence over the state churches 
of Sweden and Norway. The rigor of tbe 
laws against Dissenters has been relaxed, 
and really important gains have been made 
for religious liberty and in the increase of 
the spiritual life of Lutheranism. A sin- 
gular movement has shown itself in the 
Church of Sweden. Some 25,000 people 
sent a petition to the government, asking 
that ‘‘the use of the Holy Communion 
may be free, like the use of God’s Word”; 
or, in other words, that the celebration 
may be held outside the churches and by 
others than persons in holy orders. The 
prayer has been denied, on the ground that, 
if granted, the Church would be destroyed. 
Important consequences are apprehended 
from this refusal. 

To return to America, the churches have 
all been busy with their legitimate work. 
The revivalists—Moody and Sankey—have 
during the latter par® of the year been 
working quietly in New England towns 
and villages, with their usual success, 
The leading denominations report large 
accessions of new members, showing that 
the revival of last winter was a fruitful one. 
There has been no abatement of zeal in 
mission work among the Indians, and the 
Freedmen have received more attention 
than in any previous year. ‘The Southern 
churches are beginning to recognize the 
duty they owe to these benighted people, 
and will, it is probable, ere long be as act- 
ive in opening schools and organizing col- 


‘ored churches as the Northern denomina- 


tions have been since the war. An encour- 
aging feature of the work is that some of 
the colored churches, the African Method- 
ist Episcopal in particular, are doing their 
utmost to secure an educated ministry and 
a pure membership. 

In May last the Methodist and Methodist 


Protestant churches, two small non epis- - 


copal bodies, which were separated by the 
slavery question before the war, formally 
consummated their union at Baltimore, in 
General Convention, making a strong 
united body of considerably more than 
100,000 members. ‘This, we regret to say, 
was the only reunion that took place dur- 
ing the year. 

Foreign missions have occupied a larger 
place in the thoughts and plans of Protest- 
ant churches than ever before. The con- 
tributions for them have been perhaps equal 
in bulk to those of former years, when the 
times were better. With the increasing help 
which comes from the older missions, 
either toward their own support or in 
the prosecution of mission enterprises 
which they have undertaken, there have 
been means and opportunity for an 
extension of the mission field, «and 
the results everywhere have been of the 
most cheering character. Neither the 
Turkish war nor the famine in India has 
very seriously affected the missions in 
those countries. The great societies are 
zealously pushing their way into Central 
Africa, and right in the heart of what was 
marked in the atlases of the near past as 
‘unexplored region” missionary stations 
have been established, and an English 
society is preparing, even before the 
details of Stanley’s latest discoveries on 
the Congo have been given to the world, 
to take advantage of them for the benefit 
of tribes to whom the Gospel has never 
been preached. The outlodk for missions 
is, indeed, encouraging: 5,000 missionaries 
and 500,000 members in a gradually broad- 
ening field. During the year important 
union missionary conventions have been 
held in China, Syria, and South Africa, 
and in Japan two Presbyterian missions 
and one Reformed mission have united in 
the organization of a presbytery. There 
is evident a growing tendency toward 
union in missionary fields on denomina- 
tional lines. 

Finally, in our own country there was 
begun, at the end of the year, a movement 
toward the paying off of church debts. 
All denominations are or ought to be inter- 
ésted in this movement, for church property, 
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in city and country alike, has been bearing 
for years a heavy pressure of debts. There 
has been a sort of recklessness in contract- 
ng debts for showy and costly edifices, that 
in some cases has led to bankruptcy. Now 
there is manifested a disposition to clear 
away these oppressive incumbrances, and, 
what is of equal importance, to be more 
prudent and economical in the future. 
There has also been much done in the way 
of liquidating the large debts contracted 
by benevolent societies. On the whole it 
is not a discouraging outlook which the 


churches have at the beginning of 1878. 
= 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue tide of rumors concerning Cabinet 
changes and a change of policy in the Ad- 
ministration has spent itself, and nothing 
remains to justify the hopes and fears of 
a multitude of Republicans. President 
Hayes is nota fool, and his enemies might 
have known that he would not seize upon 
the moment of Mr. Conkling’s great vic- 
tory to recast his Cabinet and abandon his 
ideas of civil service reform. ‘That would 
be an open admission that, having measured 
swords with the eminent Senator and hav- 
ing been beaten, he was willing henceforth 
to abandon his own plfnus and succumb to 
the will of the Senate. Mr. Hayes never 
had such a thought; and I take it for 
granted that for the preseut, at least, there 
will be no change in the Cabinet—nor 
during his term, unless there are gentlemen 
in it who prefer to go and will not stay. 
It is the opinion of some that Mr. Evarts 
wishes to leave, and that he feels that 
he can ill afford to lose his large 
professional income, and that the contro- 
versy with Mr. Conkling and the Senate 
is exceedingly distasteful to him. But he 
has some human nature in him, and will 
make some personal sacrifices rather than 
resign just when the Senate-Republicans 
are soanxious for him todoso. But there 
ought to be no controversy between him 
and Mr. Conkling, and I can see no reason 
why they should not be friends. But, if 
they were to drop their differences, still the 
Senate Republicans would not be satisfied. 
They insist that Messrs. Key and Schurz 
shall leave the Cabinet. Mr. Key is apleas- 
ant man, and personally he is not disliked 
by the Republicans; but they cannot get 
over the fact that he voted for Tilden and 
is a Democrat, or was one last fall. They 
insist that his presence in the Cabinet is a 
glaring inconsistency and a disgrace to the 
Republican party. But the Republicans of 
the Senate fairly hate Mr. Schurz. He 
is the man of all others in the Cabinet 
whom they detest. And for what reason? 
Icavnot tell. He gave the most important 
services inthe campaign to the Republican 
cause, and he has done as good work in 
the Interior Department as was ever done 
by any of his predecessors. He is honest, 
untiring in his industry, and has lofty no- 
tions in regard to civil service reform. 
suspect that this is precisely where the shoe 
pinches. ‘‘ Be not afraid,” said the judge 
to the indicted Patrick. ‘I will do you 
justice.” ‘‘Faith,” replies the prisoner. 
‘‘and that is just what I’m afraid of.” 
Mr. Schurz is honest, active, and bent on 
reform. And that is just what a class of 
Repulicans in the Senate hate him for. He 
sympathized strongly with Mr. Bristow in 
his raid on the whisky thieves, and he is try- 
ing to break up the rings in the Interior De- 
partment. And then, worse than all, he is 
opposed to the theory that to congressmen 
belongs the rightto select men to fill the 
federal offices. And he is to be driven out 
of the Cabinet, if his enemies can do it. 
I do not believe that the President will 
permit it. But in his case, as in that of 
Mr. Evarts, it is possible that he may be- 
come weary of the controversy. He has 
few friends among Republicans. Nearly 
all his admirers and supporters are Demo- 
= and this must be very unpleasant to 

im. 

The President’s position is anything but 
pleasant; for he cannot hide the fact that 
two-thirds of the Republicans in Congress 
are against his general course and that per- 
Sonally he is unpopular with them. The 
leaders, in their public utterances, speak 
kindly of him; but that is for prudential 
Teasons. In private, men like Blaine, Conk- 
ling, Howe, and even Edmunds speak of him 
in bitter terms, and sometimes (some of 
them, at leas!) in derisive language. But 
what can he do? He hasstarted out witha 
well-defined policy. The troops have been 
Withdrawn from the South, and, as he took 
a mild Southern Democrat into his Cubinet, 
so he occasionally appoiots one of the same 
Class to a local office in the South. When 
it is difficult to find a Republican of good 
Character and possessing the requisite 
Qualifications, be does not hesitate to 
select a good Democrat. And he de- 
clines to succumb to the idea that the 

publican senator or representative shall 
select the men to fill federal offices in their 
*ta'e or district. This is the outline of his 
policy.” He has acted upon it with more 
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or less of consistency to this time, and how 


can he now abandon it, at the dictation of | 


the Senate leaders? In pointof fact, every 
one of his critics has dozens of his personal 
friends in office, some of them hundreds. 
The President is most generous and kind. 
So far as I can learn, he has no animosity 
toward one of these men, though he knows 
that some of them have privately denounced 
him as a traitor, a corrupt bargain-maker, 
and a fool. His good-nature under the 
provocations he has received is wonderful. 
If he had the ugliness of Andrew Johnson, 
he would very soon carry censternation 
and terror into the ranks of the Repub- 
licans. Mr. Johnson was controlled be- 
cause the Senate was three-fourths Repub- 
lican; but with the present Senate a Pres- 
ident with a strong will and an ugly 
disposition would have his way in 
forty-eight hours. Resurrect Andrew 
Johnson and put him in the White 
House xow, and in less than a month 
he would have every Republican who did 
not support him and his policy turned 
adrift. And these gentlemen who talk 
so glibly of driving President Hayes 
over to the Democrats would turn pale at 
the thought of losing to their a the 
prestige and profit of 50,000 offices. It is, 
doubtless, very brave in them to sneer at 
the President; but they are glad to profit 
by bis moderation. 

In saying what I have on this subject, I 
do not wish to be understood as defending 
all of the President’s acts; but in the main 
his course has been just and magnanimous, 
and it will be a terrible mistake if the Re- 
publican leaders attempt to drive him over 
to the Democrats, as Gen. Butler intimates 
in his recent after-dinner speech they will 
do. They had far better let him alone, ex- 
cept to argue in afriendly way. He is gen- 
erous towardthem. Let them treat him in 
the same manner, and all will yet be well. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 29th, 1877. 








Write for that $10.00; New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 2 of cover. 








Dr. PRICR’S PERFUMES rival in excellenca? the 
perfumes of this or any other c puntry. — Shes 


Antique Errors, 


in this enlightened age and land, find acceptance 
only with the prejudiced and ignorant. It is impose 
sible, for instance, to persuade any large proportion 
of a people who have imbibed their ideas of logic in 
common schools and free academies that it is ex- 
pedient to cram their systems with mercury, rasp 
their bowels with colycinth and jalap, or stupefy 
their brains with opiates, when a pure, effective, 
safe botanic cordial like Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters, which relieves every disorder for which the 
poisonous drugs have been heretofore prescribed, 
is within the reach of every one. Old-fashioned 
remedies are rapidly giving ground before the ad- 
vance of this conquering soecific, and old-fashioned 
ideas in regard to depletion as a means of cure 
have been quite exploded by the success of the 
great renovant, which tones the system, tranquil- 
izes the nerves, induces sound repose, neutralizes 
mataria, depurates and enriches the blood, rouses 


the liver when dormant, and promotes a regular 
habit of body. 


ALBERT G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Home- 
opathic Sollee says in the Au- 
gust number of “ American 
Homeceopathist” : 








‘‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


E'S 
RIDE i ‘IN 


FANTS 
HOTS 


for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
— direction) it has never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 

“‘T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhoea or Cholera Infantum,” and 
have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 

Every label bears the signature of 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt oe at will, dissolve this 








BEATTY'S 


1877, Sixty Day Offer. 1878. 
N W8310 ORGAN FOR ONLY $95. 







STYLE No. 1425. BEATTY’S EXTRA 
GRAND PANELED SOLID WALNUT-CASE PAR- 
LORORGAN. Hervy raised panels, highly-polished 
French Walnut face, elaborately finished. Three 
sets of reeds; five octaves; 13 stops—viz.: 1. Grand 
Organ; 2. Principal Forte; 3. Dulcet; 4. Diapason; 

tboy; 6. Principal; 7. Vox Humana; 8, 
Flute; 9. Violima; 10. Dulciana; ll. Echo; 12. 
Celeste; 13. Clarionet. Beatcy’s Excelsior Grand 
Organ Knee Swell and Beatty’s New and Improved 
Double-Acting Knee Swell. Weight, boxed over, 
350 pounds. 

AGENTS’ REGULAR RETAIL PRICE, $340.00. 

{ will sell for sixty days, boxed and delivered on 
cais, this magnificent parlor organ, in order to have 
this superb instrument introduced at once, brand 
new, retail price by agents $3460. for only 894, cash 
with order to be forwarded by New York dratt or 
Post-office money-order. 
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BEATTY PIANO. ~ Superb extra ‘Grand 
Square style, No. 66%. Fine rose- 
wood 7% octaves, all large round corners, elaborate 
extra moldings, as shown in above cut, fine scroll 
desk, beautifully carved legs and pedals. Beatty's 
very latest full fron frame and excelsior overstrung 
seale. Weight, boxed over, 1,(00 pounds. 


Regular catatogue price....... ws $900 00 
puent's Grenonss ieencdeteces aceuee - 
Special AMisCoOunt.......0  ceeeeceeeeee 
Grand Holiday discount............. 140-640 00 
Cash with order, only $260 00 


900 Piano, brand new, for only $260 net. 

will sell for sixty days. boxed and delivered on 
cars, this magnificent Grand Square Piano, in order 
to have this superb instrument introduced at once, 
retail price by agents 89060. tor only $260 net cash, 
with order, money to be forwarded by New York 
draft or post-office money-order. The above is a 
correct cut of the Piano. 

Having offered these magnificent instruments 
during the Holiday season at these astonishingly 
low prices, and the result having been such asto see 
profits ip the near future, through their introduc. 
tion, to justify the sacrifice, 1 have extended the 
offer for sixty days. 

Special offer now ready for the'pew year on all styles 
of the world-renowned BEATTY HA NO. Grand 
Square, and Upright, and BEATTY’'S celebrate 
Golden-Tongue. Parlor, Church, Hall. and Grand Cab- 
inet Organs. Over sixty thousand pow In actual use 
in this and other countries, all giving entire satistac- 
tion. Sweetest-toned, most perfect pianos and or- 
gans ever before manufactured in this or any other 
country. Challenge the world to eqnal them. New 
One-Thousand Doilar Pianos only $297. Magnifi- 
cent Grand Square Pianos, all round corners, retail 

rice $900. only $260. Elegant $650 Pianos, only 

175. Elegant i397 mirror-top Organs, only $105. 
Parlor Qrgans, retail ance by local agents $200, 

N 


hoo ri above offer is the best offer ever made- 
a 


only 8&6. Elegant $280 Organs, only #65. Vers 
fine 2-stop Organs, only $45. No better Organs can 
be made and [ challenge pomppenteen. Best offer ever 
) annually. Beware 
imitations. New eighty-horse steam-power man- 
ufactory now tn full operation. Finestand most per- 
fect establishment of its kind on this continent, for 
length of time in actual business. pmember, any 
instrument you order is sent On five to fifteen days 
test trial, money refunded and freight charges paid 
by me both ways if In apy way unsatisfactory. Ex- 
traordinary liberal discount to teachers, minis- 
ters, churehes, schools, lodges, public halls, etc., 
in order to have them introduced one 
Agents wanted. Confidential circular to the trade 
for the new year now ready. Twenty-four peeee 
large size Ulustrated Newspaper, all about Piano 
and Organ War. ready. Sample copy free. Never 
before inthe history of this trade has any house 
accomplished anything like the results that I have 
realized in this year—a constantly-increasing trade, 
each month greater than the former, for twelve 
consecutive montbs. Thousands of my celebrated 
Pianos and Organs have during the vear 1877 made 
their way to churches, balls, seminaries, colleges, 
and happy households over the length and breadth 
of this vast continent. Saratoga, Cape May, Long 
Branch, Newport, Schooley’s Mountains, and other 
summer resorts have each added to their attractions 
by the introduction of my instruments. Scattered 
as they are over the hills of Maine, through the 
sunny groves of Florida, in the parlors of the mil- 
lionaire, and in the cabin f the miner on the Pacific 
sicpe,onthe loftv mouftains of the Territories, in 
the Dominion of Canada, they will assist me in the 
coming gone while those shipped across the ocean 
and to the islands of the seas are increasing the area 
of forthcoming sales. Address 
DANLEL F. BEATTY, 
WASHINGTON, New Jersey, U. ®. America, 
2 Cutthis Advertisement out, as it appears but once. 
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saltin ordinary water. is P a 

the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 


° Broadway oud barclag te, N.Y. 
J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


Ladie rand Children’s feet neatly Dived with finest 
e w 
quality Bho 8. at lowest prices. <i - 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 
PIANOS ‘Retail price 3750, only $235 ; 9650. 
ORGANS (RM Hipma tt 8 oe as 
days’ test tria Otner bergains. pp, Dlustrated 


1 
N Habout r, free, 
DANIEL #. BEATTY, Washington: N. J. 














OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals. and jibra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term ns . lith; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
penses low. ction or priv: } 
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Subscribers beginning January 1st can have 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo-~ 
ber 11th, for Twenty-five Cents. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is orig- 
inal and thoroughly prectical could be desired than 
the fact that its principles and exercises may be re- 
duced to writing, and be so exactly explained that 
pupils at a distance, who can receive only written 
lessons, have been greatly benefited, as their enthu- 
silastic testimonials declare. 

“ From a knowledge gained by « single course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider the * Howard 
Method’ superior to any [ have yet known. The 
scholar gains rapid control of all the Vocal organs, 
and simultaneously the effect is seen in increased 

wer, flexibility, and richness of tone. I speak 
rom experience.’”’ 





Miss E. KELLoGa,. 
Vocal Teacher, St. Joseph, Mo. 

‘“* By every means in my power dol persuade my 
friends to avail themselves of John Howard's thor- 
ough, practical,and unique instructions. It seems 
to me that these (instructions) must eventually rev- 
olutionize the art of teaching and delivering the 
voice. The first course of twenty written lessons I 
have found invaluable.” 

E.M. K 


Mrs. E. M. NAPP, 
Teacher of Music in State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

Address for Cirewar and Terms 39 Union Square, 

Enclose 25 cents in stamps for Pamphlet on “ Vo- 
cal Reform,” “ Vocal Development,” and Natural 
Singing. 

HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF muUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITOTION IN THE CITY. 

No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
ever Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAURR, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
sADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. For circul*rs address 
the Principal, MISS EMILY NELSON, 
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PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


No. 3 John Street, 





respectfully invites Amateurs to examine his Col- 
lection of 


Rare Old Engravings and Etchings, 


Specimens sent for inspection on application. 
Catalogues ready. 


FREE Giet COUPON. 
SUT THIs OUT, 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleograohs in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to aij"Purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of ints paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we will send 12 samples 
tree of charge. 

?"Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
i ASE aM & CU., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 

ASS. 








Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


KURTZ, Potis,. 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau &treet. 


Holiday Presents. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& A. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broapway, 
N_ Y., opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Framer, Albums, 
Photograpns of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Viennu and Phi adelphia. 


xtra Fine Mixed Cards, with name,)0cts., 

A() Fortpeid, I JONES & CO. Naseau NeW. 
ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 

25 We., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. N. Y. 














= ¢) Elegant Mixed Cards. with name, léc. 
59 Agent’s outfit. 0c. Seavy Bros.. Nerthford, Ot. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ATTENTION, BOOK ACCENTS!!! 
We have the best line of standard subscription 

books published, and first-class agenis will find it 
for their interest to engsge with us at once. 
Apply for Deneripelys Circulars 
THE H 


to 
ENRY BILt. PUB. CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn. 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paperinshe World.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P, O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order, Outfit 
Free. J. B. GayLorp & Co., Chicago, Ill, 




















LEME 1 2.528: GOODS 
Send 30. STAMP to 
insure answer. 5. POSTER & CO., Cincignad. 





ate i. 
as preferréd. As a home tor students Oberlin is 
‘or hea 


fotellectual advantages. Address Prof. FD. HICE. 
Ted Anh wavantazes iu Liorature, Befence, 
Tangueny DAVID a. apa, D.D., President. 
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GOLD PLA > yn ie 
the known wor! Oo 


Agents. O 
ftuene br Be a a 
Address J.WosTs & Co., St. Louis. Mo. 


y Salery, Permanentsalesmen wanted 
: 00 to sell ddr Staple Goods to dealers, No 
peddling. paid. Address 
on. "&'CO., No. Pega s deme seo imaati, O. 
_ enc neni intivee 
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NOTICES. 





@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary‘ 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-C. Bex 2787. 

2" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ft” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

6 erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 





Ir seems but yesterday that we greeted 
our readers at the beginning of the second 
century of our country’s life, and now its 
first year has passed. Has it achieved 
what we hoped? 

Not quite. We will always hope for a 
little more goodness and beauty to be in- 
spired into our perfecting humanity than 
is likely to be secured. We hoped that 
this year would see some plan settled upon 
by which the danger of a contested pres- 
idential election would be escaped in 
future. That hope has been disappointed. 
We shall try to help its accomplishment 
this year. Through much straining of the 
timbers of the ship of state, we have this 
year inaugurated a new President; but we 
must have no more such scenes through 
which we secured his inauguration. To 
prevent this must be the task of our Con- 
gress this year. 

But anew and even more serious duty 
for the year, the chief one in our politics 
and political economy, oppressesus. What 
means this weakening of public honor? 
Arewe to havea filthy flood-tide of repudia- 
tion and scaling down of state and munici 
pal indebtedness? If so, every statesman 
and every Christian and every honest man 
hasa duty to do this year to oppose the 
evil. Let us have an honest, if we want a 
happy New Year. 

What personal duty has each one of our 
readers to take up afresh?. What new 
resolve? Shall the new year be somewhat 
better to us all than-the old? Shall it be 
controlled somewhat more by the spirit 
that was in Christ? Shall it see new con- 
secration tothe service of God? Shall # 
chronicle some more earnest attempts to 
make men purer and better? Through 
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God’s pardon, shall the old blunders and 
wrong reckonings be rubbed off from the 
slate, and shall a new and better account 
begin? 

And what has THE INDEPENDENT to 
promise and attempt for the New Year? 
A more careful effort to judge wisely and 
well on all questions of public morality 
and expediency, and of religious faith and 
life; somewhat clearer perception of the 
beauty and breadth of Christianity, and 
somewhat more love to them who love the 
Master; a quicker eye and a stronger voice 
to detect and expose the shams and pre- 
tensions of false philosophies and irrelig- 
ions; a stronger faith in the existence and 
presence and power of God to make the 
right victorious and to crush the wrong; 
more zeal to spread Christ’s Gospel all over 
the world; a heartier love for the one 
Church indivisible, and for Christian mis- 
sions, which shall make it one Church 
universal; better effort in the expenditure 
of thought and labor and money to make 
this paper just as useful, just as helpful, 
just as forceful as we can make it. And 
this, and all the efforts of all of us for all 
good ends, with God’s blessing on the 
happy New Year. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT AS A THEO- 
LOGICAL SCIENTIST. 





On Saturday, the 22d of December, the 
Museum of Natural History was formally 
inaugurated, with befitting solemnity and 
state. The Chief Magistrates of the Na- 
tional Union, of the Empire State, and of 
its metropolitan city, the presidents of uni- 
versities,colleges, and academies of science, 
were summoned to be present, and many 
responded to the invitation. The cere-* 
monies of opening were simple but impos- 
ing. After well-considered addresses by 
the president of the Association, the presi- 
dent of the Central Park Commissioners, the 
president of the oldest American university, 
and the president of the American Acad- 
emy of Science, the President of the United 
States, in afew simple words, formally set 
apart the building and its collections to the 
uses for which they had been destined. 

Among these addresses and papers, that 
by President Eliot attracted special atten- 
tion and deserves a passing comment. If 
the occasion was royal in its dignity and 
its ceremonial, this was emphatically the 
speech from the throne. Moreover, if it 
should be compared with the majority of 
royal speeches, it would be found to ex- 
emplify mest admirably the excellences 
and the defects for which this class of 
compositions are famous. Like the major- 
ity of these speeches, it lacks neither dig. 
nity nor stateliness of diction. The sen- 
tences are sonorous and well-rounded, the 
words are carefully chosen. There are no 
lagging repetitions of thought, no delay in 
the march of the propositions. One thought 
succeeds another in the rapid and stately 
procession, and in the march of proposi- 
tions and images the rhythm of a harmoni- 
ous proportion is satisfactorily sustained. 

The usual faults of a royal speech are no 
less conspicuous. Vagueness of conception 
and ambiguity of meaning, and a manifest 
desire to mediate between the various par- 
ties in philosophy and theology which 
now divide the scientific world, so as to 
avoid the criticism of either, are as con- 
spicuous as are the rhetorical propriety and 
pomp of the abundant verbiage by which 
both conceptions and propositions are 
either unwittingly beclouded or designedly 
disguised. 

The speaker began with a somewhat 
imposing but not altogether pleasing per- 
sonification of the accumulated intelligence 
of man as the divinity to which the palace 
was to be dedicated as a suitable place 
for its worship. Such rhetoric might 
perhaps be excused had not the students 
of the Scientific Atheism of our time 
become so familiar with similar language 
in writers who avow their belief in no 
other God than either personified humanity 
or its deified aspirations. Language like this 
seems eminently unsuited to the “‘ search- 
ing, open, humble mind,” which in the 
following paragraph, the author informs 
us, with the poetic divides the hom- 
age of scholars. To many it sounds like 
the offensive cant of an inconsiderable 
section of positivist philosophers, who are 





so fond of assuming to speak for the entire 
scientific world, 

Leaving this brief introduction, the 
speaker asks what are the benefits which 


the scientific study of Nature has con- } 


ferred upon mankind, that she deserves to 
be honored so highly. In the answer which 
he gives it is to be observed that he em- 
ploys advice which is not uncommon in the 
speeches of kings in limiting the applica- 
tion of Nature to matter only, and careful- 
ly excludes the reality and the rights of 
spiritual being from any recognition. 

The first benefit which he specifies is that 
the study of Nature ‘‘has engendered a 
particular kind of human mind —the 
searching, open, humble mind,” ete. With- 
in the last four hundred years ‘‘ this typic- 
al scientific mind ” has come to be the only 
kind of philosophic mind most admired by 
the educated class. Indeed, itis the only 
kind of mind, except the poetic, which 
commands the respect of scholars, what- 
ever their department of learning, and 
is destined to reform them all, whether 
history, philology, philosophy, or theology. 
The kind of mind which it excludes, with 
which it is sharply contrasted is ‘‘ the dog- 
matic, overbearing, and closed mind, which 
assumes that it already possesses all essen- 
tial truth.” The plausibility of these as- 
sertions lies in their uttering half a truth; 
the mischief of them lies in the half which 
they leave unsaid. The learned speaker fails 
to notice that the inductive method was as 
well-known in theory by Socrates and Ar- 
istotle as by Bacon or Tyndall. What the 
last four hundred years have learned are the 
practical rules for applying this theory, 
the necessity of experiments to test it, and 
faith in wise theory and rigid experiment 
as the certain conditions of scientific prog- 
ress. He overlooks the fact that this type 
of mind, or rather of character, was exem- 
plified and enforced upon man by the 
Great Teacher whom all Christians honor, 
and that the great expounder of this modern 
type of mind declared that, in order to enter 
the kingdom of science, we must have the 
spirit which is required that we may enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Prof. Tyndall, 
the most recent expounder of the scientific 
method, recognizes in the imagination and 
the interpreting forecast of theory that 
which becomes dogmatic only when it is 
abused. President Eliot utters half of the 
whole, which Tyndall understands far 
more intelligently and liberally than him- 
self; and, in borrowing some of Tyndall’s 
phrases, he falls into the narrowest concep- 
tions of the narrowest school of modern 
critics of the nature and history of induc- 
tive science. 

The second benefit of modern science he 
finds in the doctrine of heredity, which he 
asserts is the fruitful product of the science 
of the last fifteen years. And yet he con- 
cedes that it has been known and applied 
imperfectly by men in all ages. Here we 
confess ourselves at fault respecting the 
meaning of the speaker. The doctrine of 
heredity, as reached by Darwin from the 
teachings of natural history and as applied 
by Spencer to the explanation of intuitive 
truths, requires as its complement the 
doctrine of variation, which we suppose 
is what President Eliot calls in his third 
head the doctrine of continuity; but which 
he treats asthe doctrine of amelioration, 
or progress of man toward perfection. 
Both heredity and continwity are high- 
sounding terms and much in vogue just 
now; but neither is used by the speaker 
with that exactness of meaning which 
would satisfy a philosopher, but rather with 
that ambiguousness of meaning which is 
suitable to a royal speech. In one sentence 
heredity expresses the scientific faith con- 
cerning the permanence of species in which 
Agassiz died. In another it seems to sanc- 
tion the most debasing and immoral of 
ethical and social doctrines. That the 
speaker seems to have been unaware of the 
cloudiness of his conceptions is more cred- 
itable to his desire to please a certain class 
of scientists than to his own scientific in- 
sight. 

The doctrine of continuity is inter- 
preted by the President as synonymous 
with the amelioration or progress of 
humanity. We have no objection to the 
doctrine, as thus explained; for it implies 
thought and personality in the Creator. 
But continuity as used by Tyndall involves 
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the doctrine that mind is developed from 
matter, and that even the conception of 
God is but the transient product which is 
developed from the refined and educated 
brain. President Eliot were less ambigu- 
ous had he omitted altogether the term 
which in current use bears so unfortnate 
a meaning. Prof. Tyndall does, indeed, al- 
low to the poetic activity of our nature any 
license whatever in conceiving and wor- 
shiping God. But what he accords to poe- 
try he denies to scientific thought. Presi- 
dent Eliot seems to follow Tyndall and Her- 
bert Spencer in these views when he says, in 
his apparently theistic conclusion: ‘‘ Each 
age must worship its own thought of God.” 
There is an important sense in which this 
is true; there is an important sense in 
which it is practically and philosophically 
false. President Eliot was moved by a 
fine feeling of devotion to recognize the 
scientific truth of the lofty and childlike 
faith of the Hebrew psalmist. For this 
we render him all deserved honor. We 
regret that his philosophic insight did not 
justify him in asserting, without am- 
biguity, that the ‘‘ thought of God” which 
David ‘‘ worshiped” and has unfolded at 
length in more than one Hebrew psalm, is 
far more true to thé best scientific thought 
of the present age than the vague and am- 
bitious agnosticism of Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Herbert Spencer, to which he felt com- 
pelled to give more than a courteous nod, 
in the palace of science that was conse- 
crated to the accumulated intelligence of 
the last four hundred years. Some of his 
audience could not but think that the 19th 
psalm contains a nobler philosophy of Na- 
ture and of God than the fatalistic con- 
tinuity which he set forth in tortured 
scriptural phaseology as a substitute for 
truly scientific theism. 
ee 
THE CHIEF TASK OF CONGRESS 
FOR 1878. 





Ir is less than a year since the American 
people were intensely excited with the com- 
plications and perils growing out of the 
last presidential election. There was a 
real danger that the peace of the country 
might, in the heat of party conflict, be 
seriously disturbed; and this danger was 
averted only by the appointment of an 
Electoral Commission for the settlement of 
questions which seemed entirely insolvable 
by the direct action of the two houses of 
Congress. At that time there was a very 
neatly universal sentiment among the 
people that the Constitution itself is rad- 
ically defective in respect to the election 
of President and Vice President, and that 
before another presidential election it 
should be so amended as to guard against 
similar perils in the future. The crisis 
being passed, there seems, we regret tosay, 
a general forgetfulness of the lesson taught 
by it. The danger now is that the whole 
question will be displaced by others of 
present and immediate interest, though by 
no means of greater importance, and, 
hence, that nothing will be done. Senator 
Morton, the apostle on this subject, is dead; 
and we know of no one who is likely to 
take his place or act with anything like his 
zeal, 

The question, however, ought not to be 
dismissed from the attention of the public, 
or from that of Congress. It is as import- 
ant to-day as it was a year ago, and the 
Constitution is no better now than it was 
then; and, if it is to be amended before 
another presidential election, there is no 
time to lose in taking the preliminary steps. 
The two houses of Congress have appointed 
special committees to consider the subject 
and report thereon. Earnestly 1s it to be 
hoped that these committees will, in due 
season, and that at no distant period, ma- 
ture and submit to Congress the best plan 
of amendment which their wisdom can 
devise. 

There are three general defects in the Con- 
stitution with reference to the presidential 
office which should engage the careful atten- 
tion of thesecommittees. One of these de- 
fects relates to vacancies in the office. Should 
both the President and Vice-President die 
after their election and before the com- 
mencement of their term of service, or 
should there be a failure to count the votes 
and declare the result before the expiration 
of theterm of service of the President 
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and Vice-President in office, there would 
be a vacancy in both offices, and no 
provision in the Constitution for filling 
either vacancy. Its provisions in re- 
lation to vacancies do not contemplate 
such a case; and yet it is not at all in- 
supposable that such a case might occur. 
There might, too, be an absolute failure to 
elect a President and Vice-President at the 
regular period. Justice Story, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, years ago, 
alluded to its omissions in this respect, and 
expressed the opinion that they could not 
be supplied by legislation; but must be 
supplied, if at all, by achange in the funda- 
mental law. If the two houses of Con- 
gress had failed to complete the count and 
declare the result at the last presidential 
election, as at one time seemed not at all 
unlikely, the Constitution would have fur- 
nished no remedy for the failure. It sure- 
ly ought not to be left in this state. 

A second defect relates to the length of 
the presidential term and the re-eligibility 
of the same incumbent. An amendment 
that would express what we think would 
on the whole be expedient in reference to 
both of these points would read as follows: 
“The President and Vice-President shall 
hold their respective offices during the term 
of six years; and no person having held 
the office of President, whether by election 
or by succeeding thereto, shall thereafter be 
elected to the same office.” This would 
lessen the frequency of presidential elec- 
tions and limit the incumbent of the office 
to a single term, longer than the one now 
provided for. We think its tendency 
would be to correct some of the evils in 
connection with the office which experience 
has abundantly proved, especially in view 
of the immense patronage at the disposal 
of the President and the temptation fur- 
nished to use it for the purpose of securing 
a second nomination and a second election. 
A single term, lengthened to six years, 
while it would secure the requisite stabil- 
ity in the policy of the Government, would 
remove from the office many temptations 
which now beset Presidents and dispose 
them to be statesmen, rather than mere pol- 
iticians. 

The third defect relates to the manner of 
electing the President’‘and Vice-President. 
Here the Constitution should be radically 
changed. The whole electoral system, as 
now construeted, should be swept away, 
including the right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to elect a President in any con- 
tingency, and also the power of the two 
houses of Congress, as distinct and sepa- 
rate bodies, to count the votes and declare 


‘ the result. The present system is a total 


failure to realize its original intention; and 
in some respects it is worse than a failure 
in this regard, since it may, as has several 
times been the faet, misrepresent the voice 
of the people. The country has outgrown 
it, and ought to have wit enough to devise 
something better. There is no good reason 
why the people should not vote directly 
for President and Vice-President, just as 
they do for all other elective officers. 
There is no doubt that this is now the 
popular sentiment of the country. We 
believe it to be right. 


What, then, shall be substituted for the 
present system? Many plans have been 
proposed, and, among them all, we think 
that of the deceased Senator Morton is, on 
the whole, the best. His plan is to divide 
the states into electoral districts, equal in 
number to their representatives in the 
Lower House of Congress; to give to each 
district one presidential vote; to count that 
vote for the candidate having the largest 
number of popular votes; to count two 
presidential votes at large in each state for 
the candidate having the largest number of 
popular votes in the state; to give the office 
of President to the candidate having the 
largest number of presidential votes in the 
United States; and to commit to Congress 
the power of providing by law for conduct- 
ing the election and establishing tribunals 
for the settlement of contested questions. 
This secures a direct vote by the people, 
gets rid of the general ticket system, ex- 
cludes the power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to choose the President under 
any circumstances, and authorizes Con- 
gress to pass the necessary laws for hold 
ing presidential elections. If there is any 
Plar better than this, let us have it; yet this 
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strikes us as the best ef the plans yet pro- 
posed. 

We hope to see this work done during 
the year on which we have just entered. 


DEFENDING HERETICS. 


‘“Wuy defend the heretics so constantly?” 
somebody wants to know. ‘‘ Does it not 
compromise you? You may, to be sure, be 
sound in the faith and yet doit; but does 
it not cast some reasonable suspicion upon 
your orthodoxy? Who would be so ready 
to rush in to defend a man as those who 
must stand or fall withhim? Is it no! birds 
of a feather that flock together? If you de- 
fend those who believe that sin and suffer- 
ing will not be eternal, is it not likely that 
you are yourself a Universalist?” 

We trust that we should not be affected 
by such remonstrances; but we will reply 
to them. 

Christianity is partly the inspiration 
within a man, whether it be called his 
character, his ruling purpose, his goodness, 
or his disinterested love; and partly his 
intellectual belief in God and in the sal- 
vation of his Son Jesus Christ. The former 
is the ultimate end, so far as each indi- 
vidual is concerned, for which Christianity 
exists, The latter is the motive by which 
it exists. Christianity is a railroad train 
from earth to Heaven, which needs both 
the cars to carry the passengers and an 
engine to start them along. Through the 
gift of God in Jesus Christ his Son the 
great motive has been brought to bear on 
the human will. We love Him because He 
first loved us. And when we love Him we 
will love one another. 

Now, all those who are traveling by this 
train are our friends. There is not on it, 
by our consent, one car for white people 
and another for black, one for men and 
another for women, one for gentlemen and 
another for smokers. All the passengers, 
on our theory, have equal rights, and so 
long as they wish to be passengers on that 
train, drawn by that engine, it will not 
please us if an attempt is made by those on 
one of the coaches to call it a palace car, 
and to thrust one of the passengers out into 
some other car which they call second- 
class. 

Whither tends our parable? Hither- 
ward. Most Christians believe in unend- 
ing sin and punishment. They are not be- 
ing abused. They do not need our defense. 
We shall not spend breath in defending 
them. If a case occurs in which a man 
applies for membership or ministry among 
the Universalists, where he has _ been 
brought up, and is refused the privilege 
because he has his doubts about universal 
salvation, ‘we shall be likely to denounce 
the bigotry. But that’ is not probable. 
The case is much more likely to occur and 
has occurred elsewhere; and we are obliged, 
as good journalists, that shrink from no 
public question, to give an opinion on the 
case of a council which has refused its 
sanction to a man who is allowed to be 
possessed by that humility of spirit which 
forgets self for the purpose of glorifying 
God and his fellow-men, and to be moved 
thereto by the love of Jesus Christ, his 
Lord and Master—a man who, it was al. 
lowed, was casting “out devils and who 
wanted to cast out devils, and who was 
competent to cast them out, and whom the 
devils were afraid of, but who was forbid- 
den, because he believed that one of these 
days there would be no more devils left to 
be cast out. It was discovered by careful 
juestioning that he had the notion that by 
and by those who were attempting to stop 
the train would all either be persuaded to 
get on board or would be run over; and he 
was immediately forbidden to help another 
man on his car. Now, we call this hostil- 
ity to the Conductor, who has provided a 
free train and who has said: ‘‘ Forbid him 
not.” 

‘But, if you are defending Universalists, 
are not you probably a Universalist your- 
self?” We will not stop to show whether 
Mr. Merriam and Mr. Munger are Univers- 
alists or not. The word does not alarm 
us. We answer that, if we were Universal- 
ists, it need not hurtanybody. A man may 
believe with Origen, and be a saint. A man 
may believe with R. W. Dale, and be a 
faithful and useful Christian. What we 
concern ourselves with is the fact that men 








erable; and we want the sin and misery 
stopped. We know that there is a way to 
stop it, through Jesus Christ; and we want 
that way used. We know that now and 
here are the time and place to use it; and 
that is all we know that i& of practical 
account. Some people think that the Bible 
, tells them that never, never will those who 
here have not heard of Christ or who 
fail to accept him cease to sin and suffer, 
no matter how diligently they here try to 
fashion their lives according to the light 
they have nor how hard they may try to 
cease from sin in another world. Others 
think that the Bible indicates that Christ’s 
Gospel is preached also to the dead, and 
that sin will finally somehow cease. Both 
are in deadly earnest to make it cease. Both 
are preaching the love of Christ’s redemp- 
tion. We have before indicated that to us 
the Bible seems to give no hope to those 
who reject willfully the love of Christ. It 
appears to us that, if a man rejects 
Christ’s love for fifty years here, he 
is as likely to reject it for endless wons 
here. We never could preach hope in an- 
other world for those who sin persistently 
and willfully against Gospel light and warn- 
ings here. But neither does Mr. Merriam 


better class of Universalists, to-day. They 
preach the wrath of the day of wrath in 
another world. Where they would differ 
from us is in that they concern themselves 
more than we do with anxiety for the jus- 
tice of God. They are laboring to relieve 
it, and they are contriving in their own 
minds schemes for reconciling God’s good- 
ness with his power. We do not wonder 
that ingenious and subtle minds should feel 
driven to this subject. But for us it is as 
hard to explain how a good and kind God 
can allow sin and suffering for six thousand 
years as six millions or ceaseless millions. 
On this we have no light. It was this pre- 
sent difficulty which made Jobn Stuart Mill 
declare that God, if there be a God, is 
either not infinitely good or not infinitely 
powerful. The argument, properly pur- 
sued, does not drive one so much to recon- 
struct his eschatology as to re-examine the 
basis of his theism. 

‘* But would it not be prudent, for your 
own sake, to let the heretics defend them- 
selves, lest you be classed with them?” 
Accursed question, and accursed prudence! 
May God forbid that we shall ever forget 
those blessed and those terrible words with 
which the Judge of all, when he cometh 
in his glory, shall summon his disciples to 
his eternal presence and shall banish his 
enemies into everlasting punishment! ‘I 
was anhungered and athirst; I was naked, 
sick, and in prison.” When the least of his 
brethren is cast into prison, or cast out of 
the synagogues, may we stand by his side, 
ven as we would do it unto Him! 


Editorial Hotes, 


WE begin this week the thirtieth volume of 
Tue INDEPENDENT and under circumstances 
the most promising. At no period in the his- 
tory of this journal has the outlook been more 
brilliant than now. We have tried hard to 
make a good paper in the past, as our numerous 
readers very well know. We mean to try 
harder, and think we shall do better this year 
than ever in the past; and we ask our readers, 
every one, to look over this sheet, and judge if 
we have not made a very fair beginning. The 
past year has been a prosperous year for THE 
INDEPENDENT. It has made a large gain in its 
subscription list, and its advertising patronage 
has probably been double that given to any 
other religious weekly in the country. We 
have also very largely increased our list of 
clergymen subscribers. They embrace the 
leading, representative men of all denomina- 
tions, and also the officers of colleges and the- 
ological seminaries in every direction. This 
list is constantly swelling, and never more rap- 
idly than during the past three months. They 
seek THE INDEPENDENT because they can find 
ho other journal which so well meets their 
wants. Its corps of distinguished writers 
and contributors is much larger than that of 
any other religious weekly; its departments 
are much more numerous and complete, em- 
bracing everything almost that could be asked 











are selfish and sinful, and, therefore, mis- 
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nor Mr. Munger, nor does any one of the’ 
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ter, weekly than any other paper of its class > 
it furnishes news and information equally in- 
teresting to all intelligent people ; itis, as a 
whole, far ahead of any other weekly paper in 
the fullness of its reports of sermons, lectures, 
etc.; and, in a word, itis a live religious family 
newspaper, surpassing any other in its com- 
bined attractions. We thank our subscribers for 
what they have done and are doing to increase 
our subscription-list, and we desire to call their 
special attention to our new premium—Worces- 
ter’s great Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, of 1854 
pages, which each and every one can have for 
three subscribers and nine dollars. Please read 
the second pige of the cover of this paper, and 
see what is said by those who have just re- 
ceived from us this magnificent present. This 
standard and popular work, a whole library in 
itself, should be in every family, every office, 
every banking-house, every minister’s study, 
and on every student’s table in the nation. It 
has a value which cannot be estimated by dol- 
lars, and will pay a dividend every day in the 
year and every hour in the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 


REPUDIATION {s rapidly assuming the charac- 
ter of a widespread epidemic in this country. 
The legislature of South Carolina is engaged in 
readjusting the debt of the state, which means 
the repudiation of the larger part of it, 
Tennessee proposes to cut down her debt to the 
tune of fifty per cent., and reduce the interest 
on what is left from six to four percent, Vir- 
ginia presents no better prospect for her 
creditors. Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina have 
already repudiated a portion of their public 
debt. The municipalities at the West and the 
South that have declined to pay the interest on 
their bonds, and are seeking to get rid of pay- 
ing the principal altogether, are almost num- 
berless. All sorts of tricks are resorted to for 
the purpose of cheating their creditors out of 
their just dues. They do not intend to pay 
their debts. And now comes the proposition 
for ‘scaling’? down the debt of the United 
States, by paying ina depreciated silver coinage 
obligations that were understood to be payable 
in gold, and that h4d the gold character formal- 
ly and legally stamped upon them by the 
coinage act of 1873. The bill for this purpose 
was rushed through the House of Representa- 
tives and will in some form be passed by the 
Senate. The only question is whether it can be 
repassed over the President’s veto. The facts 
present nefther a pleasant nor a creditable pic- 
ture for honest men to contemplate. Repudia- 
tion of debt obligations, none the less real be- 
cause sought to be disguised, is at this moment 
ene of the alarming signs of the times. 


CANON FARRAR’S sermon, in which he tried 
to ‘‘ vindicate a faith in the possible effects of 
Cbrist’s infinite redemption even beyond the 
grave,’’ was preached from the text | Peter iv, 
6, in which he thinks this idea is expressly 
stated. He says that the language of his ser- 
mon has been greatly misrepresented ; and on 
the subject of the endlessness of eternal pun- 
ishment he insists that liberty of private judg- 
ment must be respected. He says: 

‘“‘Neither the Aoglican nor even (I believe) 
the Romish Church has dogmatically decided 
against the permissibility of such a hope; and, 
as is known to all students of Church history, it 
has been widely held in different ages, both by 
very eminent fathers and theologians and by 
some of the holiest of the saints of God.” 
Although to this extent we are glad of the sup- 
port of Canon Farrar that we hold with him 
that fellowship could properly be extended to 
the fathers and saints above referred to, we 
cannot at all mitigate our judgment that his 
turgidly rhetorical “ Life of Christ” isa great- 
ly overrated book. 

WE cut the following from an article by the 
Rev. J. 8. Gilbert, ina recent number of The 
Methodist, who says : 

“In olden times sermons were much longer 
than they are now. The Rev. Mr. Howe, of 
Great Torrington, in Devonshire, one of the 
old-time Puritan preachers, often extended a 
service through six hours. Tradition says 
that, beginning at 94. M., he would open bis 
service with a prayer fifteen minutes long; 
then the reading of the chapter and its exposi- 
tion would occupy forty-five minutes; follow- 
ing this, be prayed an hour; then preached an 
hour, and prayed for half an hour. After this 
there was fifteen mivutes’ intermission, when 
the service was renewed, beginning with a 
prayer an hour long, then preaching an hour, 
and closing with a prayer thirty minutes long. 
Dr. Barrow was a great sinner in this respect. 
His sermon on ‘ The duty and reward of bounty 
to the poor’ occupied three hours and a half in 
its delivery.” 

There can be no doubt that, under such a dis 
pensation of sermons and religious services 
the hearers in the element of time got the 
worth of their money. People in these days, 
however, would prefer to pay the money and 
take a less quantity of the equivalent. About 
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aa hour and a half is as much as theycan 
stand for one service, including the singing, 
the praying, and the preaching ; and, fora rule, 
this, in our judgment, is a sensible period for 
both minister and hearer. More is generally 
not a benefit. 





A sUB8CRIBEx in Boston writes as follows : 

“In ove of your late numbers you ask your 

readers to make suggestions as to how you 
can improve your paper, and thus make it more 
readable. ist. Do not commend the Romish 
Church. Tue INDEPENDENT profetses to be a 
Protestant paper. If so, why not publish such 
facts as the following: That in Ireland, for 
every Irish Presbyterian sent to jail there are 
between thirty and forty Roman Catholics. 
And that in no country in the world are there 
80 many murders committed as there are in 
Kome, under the very shadow of St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican. Contrast Catholic Spain 
with Protestant Norway and Sweden, where 
the Catholic religion is not tolerated even. In 
the former the traveler, in passing from one 
town to another, must have bis guard of 
soldiers to protect his life; while in the latter 
even a female can travel alone and unprotected 
with perfect safety by night, as well as by day. 
Facts like the above ehould be brought out, 
that the eyes of our people may be opened to 
the character and the encroachments of this 
system upou our privileges as American 
citizens.”’ 
While we shal! ourselves carefully consider 
the suggestions of our Boston friend, we beg 
to suggest to him that he might avoid the sus- 
picion of prejudice if he would not call a 
venerable, if corrupted Church by the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Romish.” 

THe action of the Board of Education in 
New Haven, Conn., in adopting a resolution 
to discontinue afterthe present term the read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools of that 
city took the people somewhat by surprise, 
and has, of course, awakened dissatisfaction 
among those who are opposed to such a meas- 
ure, This action will probably lead to a dis- 
cussion of the school question, not only in 
New Haven, but also in Connecticut, and to 
some extent elsewhere. This question for the 
last twenty-five years has been so often and so 
thoroughly argued on both sides that scarcely 
anything new can be said in regard to it. The 
tendency of the public mind is increasingly 
toward the assimilation of the public school 
in its purposes to the basis upon which the 
state is founded. It being a settled American 
doctrine that the state is not a religious 
organism, and, hence, that its functions are 
and should be confined to “‘ things temporal,” 
it is very difficult to see how it can become an 
agent of religious propagandism, through a 
public school system supported by general 
taxation. We do not believe that it should 
make the attempt, or that anything substan- 
tial in the interests of religion is to be gained 
thereby. Bible-reading in the public schools, 
as generally practiced, is little else than a hol- 
low form; and if it were so conducted as to 
make ita real power Protestants themselves 
would very soon quarrel about it. 

THE African Methodists have been holding 
an educational convention in Georgia, Bishop 
Campbell presiding. From the statements 
made by the Bishop and by Presiding Elder 
Brown, we learn that wonderful progress in 
education has been made during the last ten 
years, chiefly by the liberality of the state and 
of benevolent people abroad. Ten years ago 
in the Atlantic District there was but one man 


_ capable of kceping a minute of the transac- 


tions, ‘and then it had to be read while it was 
hot, forif it ever cooled down it could never 
be read again.”’ And there is scarcely a 
preacher who, besides reading and writing, has 
not pursued to some extent the course of 
studies prescribed to candidates for the minis- 
try. A large number of original papers were 
read, and plans were matured for establishing 
a norma! school for colored people. There is 
no doubt of the hunger of the Southern Negroes 
for education, and they are making rapid 
progress in it. They are cultivating a race 
pride which will not injure them, and Bishop 
Campbellis rightin believing that they have 
an honorable future to achieve here in 
America. 


Mr. Witiiam E. CHANDLER, the New 
Hampshire member of the Republican National 
Committee, has written an open letter to the 
Republicans of that state, in which he makes 
a violent attack upon the President, especially 
in reference to his Southern policy. The im- 
putation thet this policy was in pursuance of a 
bargain between certain Southern Democrats 
and certain Republicans who undertook to 
stipulate for the President has no other basis 
than sheer assumption. It is unjust to the 
President to assume that there was such a 
bargain, or, even if there were, that he was in 
aby sense a party toit. Whether the policy 
was wise or unwise is an entirely different 
question, in regard to which every Republican 


may have his own opinion without charging 
any treachery against the President. We 
believe, with Mr. Chandler, that *‘ Hayes and 
Packard were elected simultaneously” in 
Louisiana, and that the latter had just as good 
a title in law to be the governor of that state 
as the former had to the electoral votes thereof, 
without which he would not have been Presi- 
dent ; but we do not believe, with him, that 
“ Hayes abandoned and trampled down Pack- 
ard,’? as he affirms. What and all he did was 
to withdraw the troops from the state-house of 
Louisiana, assigning 8 the reason that this, 
in bis judgment, was required by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States.. The Re 

publican party will pot be the gainer by such 
attacks upou the President and the fewer 
such letters Republicans write the beiter. The 
great body of the Republican party are of the 
opinion that the so-called Southern policy of 
the President must be accepted as a fact ac- 
complished; and, hence, they do not propose 
to train in the line of Mr. Chandler. 


THE Western members of Congress are said 
to be strongly iv favor of reducing the tax on 
whisky, that being an article largely produced 
at the West. The Southern members are 
reported to be a8 much in favor of reducing 
the tax on tobacco, because this is one of the 
leading staples of the South. In order to 
make up for the loss of revenue thus incurred, 
they propose, haviug united in reducing taxes 
on these two articles, to unite in re-enacting 
the old income tax, that was simply tolerated 
as a matter of necessity during the war, under- 
standing and meaning beforehand that the 
larger part of the tax would be paid by the 
North and East. This is rather a nice pro- 
gramme to be added to the Bland Silver Bill, 
The whieky and the tobacco tax falls upon 
articles of luxury and vice ; and the generally 
acknowledged principle of taxation is that 
such articles will always bear a high tax rate. 
An income tax is the most unpopular of all 
taxes and offers the most temptations to per- 
jury, besides being unequal in its operation 
and inquisitorial in its character. A ninety- 
cent dollar and the income tax would be a 
pretty stiff dose for one Congress to adminis- 
ter. Butwe refuse to believe that “the West” 
demands or wants cheap whisky. We would 
like to hear from the grand and industrious 
and temperate West on this subject. Does it 
want more whisky avd cheaper? What says 
Wisconsin and Illinois and lowa and Min- 
nesota ¥ 


GENERAL BurLer, in his recent speech be- 
fore the Middlesex Club, of Boston, made the 
following sneering allusion to civil service re- 
form: ‘*I hardly know whatto say about it. I 
do not know what it means. Since I have been 
in Congress this time I have uever heard it 
mentioned in Washington, only now and then, 
as a butt for a joke.’’ General Butler is remark- 
ably singular in what he does not know, if he 
has yet to learn what civil service reform 
means. We beg leave to assure bim that there 
is avast body of people in this country who do 
know what it means, and who do not mean 
to give up the struggle until they achieve the 
reform he does not understand. It may be ‘a 
butt for a joke’ among politicians in Washing- 
ton, and General Butler may be the gieatest 
joker among them ; yet, such politicians do not 
represent the people, and in the end this fact 
will be made to appear. President Hayes may 
not be entirely wise in his treatment of the 
question ; we think he has not been; yet, he 
has an idea as to an end to be secured which 
cannot be laughed down or sneered out of 
the popular heart. The great curse of Ameri- 
can politics has for more than forty years 
been the infamous “spoils system,’’ by which 
the patronage of the Government has been al- 
most exclusively wielded for purely party pur- 
poses. Civil service reform means the breaking 
down of this system, and the establishment of 
a plan of appointments and continuanee in 
office on the bas!s of merit and adaptation to 
the service. Does General Butler know what 
that means? We hope that he will live long 
enough to see the thing in real life. 

A BILL bas been introduced into the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee which provides ‘‘that any woman 
who shall have been a member of the bar of 
the highest court of any state or territory or 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia for the space of three years, and sball have 
maintained a good standing before such 
court, and who shall be a person of good 
moral character, shall, on motion and the pro- 
duction of such record, be admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of the United 
States.’’ We are unable to see any reasonable 
objection to the passage of this bill. There 
ought to be no necessity for it, since the end 
at which it aims ought to be secured by a rule 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Court, however, has judged otherwise, 
and, hence, the end can be gainod only by an 
act of Congress. Take the case of Mrs. Lock- 





wood, who has for more than three years been 





amember of the bar in the highest court of 
the District of Columbia, and successfully pur- 
sued her profession before that court. Is 
there any sense in excluding her from practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
simply because she is a woman’? We think 
not, and we hope that Congress will be of the 
‘same opinion. : 





It is estimated that when the Southern Con- 

federacy collapsed its assets in money and 
other property in Europe amounted to some 
ten or fifteen millions of dollars, which are 
still held there, having never been paid to any~ 
body. The dead Confederacy is notin exist- 
ence either to claim or receive it. By the laws 
of war, this property belongs to the United 
States. The question as to what shall be done 
to obtain it was considered by the Cabinet to- 
ward the close of President Grant’s adminis- 
tration ; yet puspecific measures were adopted 
for the purpose. We understand that the 
present Administration has taken up the sub- 
ject under a proposition made by several 
lawyers to undertake the job of collecting the 
money at their own cost, provided they are 
allowed fifty percent. of the amount collected. 
The collection is not a matter of diplomacy, 
but of private suits under the laws of nations 
brought in the name of the United States, in 
foreign courts, against the holders of the 
property. We do not know what is the best 
policy for the Government to pursue ; yet the 
sum of ten or fifteen millions of dollars is 
certainly worth looking after. 
Mr. WILsON, of West Virginia, has intro- 
duced a bill into the House of Represeutatives 
which proposes that a large number of South- 
ern war-claims, that have beeu suspended in 
the Quartermaster’s aud Commissary Depart- 
ments for lack of evidence as to the loyalty of 
the claimants during the war, shall be taken 
from these departments and be referred toa 
select committee, to report thereon, by bill or 
otuerwise. The bill provides *‘ tbat the loyalty 
of each citizen shall be presumed until his or 
her disloyalty shall be affirmatively proven.” 
The Southern war-claims amount to more than 
the public debt of the United States ; and, if 
Mr. Wilson’s theory as to the presumption of 
loyalty were established, the raid upou the 
Treasury would equal many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. The Government has hither- 
to acted upon the principle that the claimant 
must prove his loyalty during the war, in order 
to be entitled to any consideration. The pre- 
sumption of both law and fact is against him, 
since he was resident in « hostile country and 
the de facto governments of the South were 
certainly in rebellion against the United 
States. It is well known, as a matter of fact, 
that the great mass of the people wére dis- 
loyal, and, therefore, by the laws of war, 
exposed to all the losses of their own position, 
without any right of compensation from the 
Government against which they were fighting, 
Mr. Wilson’s bill assumes just the reverse of 
this well-known fact ; and were it to become a 
law it would open the door for the payment 
of nearly all the damages caused by the Union 
armies in the South. One of the hopes of the 
“Solid South’? is titimately to secure this 
result, through the ascendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 





Tue Hawaiian Gazette says : “We say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the American 
reciprocity treaty will prove the physical eal- 
vation of the Hawaiian race, if anything can 
produce that result, and that during its seven 
years’ continuance the formgs decrease will 
probably cease, und the tide of increased in- 
dustry and*prosperity caused by it will result 
in the future increase of the population.” The 
Gazette refers to the fact that industry, partic- 
ularly in every kind of agricultural labor, has 
rapidly revived in all the islands since the 
treaty wentinto operation; that imports and 
exports have increased; that everywhere 
throughout the islands new frame buildings 
are going up, being erected for natives, as well 
as foreigners, out of American lumber and 
materials; aud that the old thatch hut in 
Hawaii is fast disappearing, and being replaced 
by neat white cottages, greatly to the comfort 
and health of the humble occupants. It was 
a good stroke of policy in President Grant 
when he negotiated the treaty with the Ha- 
walian Kingdom. While it secures important 
commercial advantages tothe United States, 
it is of vast service to the Hawaiian race. The 
interests of this Government require that the 
Hawalian Islands should not fall into the pos- 
session of any European government; and 
good policy dictates that we should foster in- 
timate relations with the Hawaiian people, 
without any attempt to subvert their inde 
pendence. Itis not at all improbable that, in 
the course of future events, they will be peace- 
tully incorporated into the Uniop. 





-++sThe Western organ of the Dunkards, the 
Brethren at Work, reviews the progress of the 
denomination for the past year, and finds that 





it has been “‘one of more than ordinary inter- 


est and importance to the Brotherhood.”” The 


trouble among local churches which was feared 
last year was happily avoided. There has been 
harmony everywhere, and a tendency is mani- 
fested to fall back on the original platform of 
the Brethren and repudiate (as law) everything 
not sanctioned by the Scriptures. The new 
mission in Denmark has prospered and has 
awakened a missionary zeal among the people, 
which will doubtless lead to the opening of 
new missions, In the number of additions to 
the Church the past year has been unparalleled 
in the history of the denomination. There are 
two evidences, however, upon which the re- 
viewer does not look with favor. These are 
of an increuse of pride and of a disposition to 
ignore the work and views of the old veteraus 
and treat them with disrespect. 


....We comment in another column on 
President Eliot’s speech at the inauguration of 
the Museum of Natural History. In his other 
address at the New England Dinner he did not 
set up to be a religious instructor ; but he was 
no more happy iv his comparisous between 
Harvard and Yale, which certainly were not 
evjoyed by the Yale graduates present. It was 
not gracious to begin with the story of the 
farmer who with Squire Jones bad the most 
cows in town, he having one and the Squire 
having forty-five. Nor wasit just in the best 
taste to try to show that Yale has been imitat- 
ing the policy of Harvard in matters of cduca- 
tion. But we remember that great men are 
not always wise. When Coarles Kingsley was 
once given a reeeption in New York, a college 
president from this state in his address talked 
awhile about big noses, much to the offense of 
the guest. 


....Senator Allison, of lowa, has expressed 
the opinion, if the President vetoes the Silver 
Bill and it cannot be passed against his veto, 
that it will be tacked on to the Appropriation 
Bill and forced through by this legislative 
trick. Should this be done, we hope that the 
President will then veto the Appropriation 
Bill. The trick of making one bill carry an- 
other, when the two have no relations to 
each other, is an artifice in legislation that 
ought never to be attempted. 


.++. We have been making inquiries of some 
well-informed college men, and our impression 
is confirmed that The Interior is mistaken in 
calling Hartford, Conun., ‘‘the seat of Yule.” 
It is Harvard College that is situated in Hart- 
ford, while Yale College is in Evanston, II]. 
The Interior never makes a mistake on such 
matters asthe right side on which to walk in 
driving an ox-team or the proper slant of the 
kerf in cutting an oak tree. 


....The House Committee on Indian Affairs 
have agreed to report a bill to the House 
which gives to the civilized tribes of the In- 
dian Territories the right to send a delegate to 
Congress, in the same manner as other terri- 
tories. We see no good reason why they 
should not enjoy this right. It will be one 
step toward their complete incorporation into 
the political body of the United States. 


....General Butler, in his speech before the 
Middlesex Clud, of Boston, said that the Silver 
Bill will become a law within sixty days, even 
if vetoed by the President. He said that the 
members of Congress from the West and South 
had made up their minds ‘‘ to legislate against 
the East.’’ This may be so; but we venture to 
guess that the General will find bimself mis- 
taken iu the final result. 


....The heaviest court in the United States, 
in proportion to the number of its judges, is 
probably the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 
Chief-Justice Lindsey weighs 232 pounds; 
Judge Elliott, 220 pounds ; Judge Pryor, 208 
pounds ; and Judge Cofer, 201 pounds. The 
average weight is 2151¢ pounds. If wisdom 
and weight go together, then Kentucky justice 
is all right. . 

«eee The Democratic House of Represent- 
atives bas passed a bill to pay Southern war- 
claims for insurance money and dividends col- 
lected on property seized by the Union troops 
in New Orleans. Straws show which way the 
wind blows. Give the Democrats the control 
of the Government, and there will be a plenty 
of such claims upon the United States 
Treasury. : 


....The figures submitted by General Eaton, 
the Commissioner of Education, show that the 
common notion that the Indians of the United 
States are radidly decreasing iu numbers is not 
cvrrect. According to these figures, the ‘* poor 
Iodian” has beld bis own remarkably well 
for the last ninety years, and is not likely very 
soon to take his place among extinct races of 
men. 

«++ The officials of a prominent Western city 
last week asked a New York bank to make 
them a temporary loan of $100,000, to be 
secured by revenue bonds, and were answered : 
“We refuse to make any loans of currency 
pendiug the agitation over the silver bill. We 

will make loans in gold at six per cent.” 





«++»The London Zeonomist says that when 
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the contents of the resolution and speech of 
Senator Matthews were telegraphed to London 
the price of United States bonds immediately 
sank one per cent. Thisis but the beginning 
of the effect if the views of the Senator were 
put into practice. ; 

....The South mean to gain their special 
ends through the ascendeucy of the Dem- 
ocratie party, and the Democratic party means 
to secure its own ascendency through the 
‘Solid South.” Both seem to understand 
their relations to each other. The lesson is a 
very plain one, 


...-The President has done avery graceful 
and appropriate thing in offering to Mrs, Chis- 
holm, whose husband and daughter were mur- 
dered by the Kemper County assassins, a 
clerkship in the Treasury Department. We 
understand that she has accepted the position. 


..e» A number of colored men io Augusta, 
Georgia, propose to start a cotton factory 
there, with a share capital of $100,000. If suc- 
cessful, as we hope they will be, they would 
teach the white people a lesson which they 
should have learnt long since. 


...eThe Republicans in the legislature of 
Teunessee have resisted with all their power 
the scheme of the Democratic majority for 
“scalivg’’? down the debt of the state and 
cheating its creditors. This deserves to be 
mentioned to their credit. 


the emperor of the Flowery Kingdom to levy a 
tax equal to ten cents on every new-born baby, 
to be promptly paid when the infant enters the 
world. This is certainly a novel idea for rais- 
ing revenue. 

«+»sGovernor Connor, of Maine, who bas 
just entered upon his third term as governor 
of that etate, is not yet thirty-nine years of age. 
High honors have greeted him in compara- 
tively early years, and have been worthily 
borne. 

<iasetecl \ Mr. Somebody, under the signature of 
“R.E. Pent,” last week sent to the President 
ten dollars of conscience money. It is refresh- 
ing to know,iu these days of loose financial 
ethics, that at least one thief has a conscience, 


wee Lhe Congregationalist has discovered that 
‘“ there is such a denomination as the Seventh 
Day Adventists, after all.’? Now, will it please 
tell us who the ‘‘ Rey. T. Dewitt Talmadge,” 
of whom it speaks in its religious columns, is. 


.»eeMr. Joaquin Millers story, “ American 
Hearts,”? will be found very pleasant, we think, 
It will run through three or four numbers, Mr. 
Miller has proved himeelf no literary meteor, 
soon extinguished, but a growing light. 


....-Ex-Governor Hendricks persistently re- 
fuses to be interviewed on the silver question. 
It is nobody’s business what he thinks on the 
subject. If anybody chooses to guess, that ia 
his own business. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder; 
for the purer the articles that compose our 
daily food the better they are for health. 





If you want a $10.00 present, read 
page 2 of cover. 





BEATTY’S HOLIDAY OFFER. 


Tue special holiday offer made elsewhere 
by Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 
is well worthy consideration by those who 
contemplate purchasing either organs or 
pianos. Itisless than seven years since 
Mr. Beatty began business, and in that time 
he has risen to the front rank among man- 
ufacturers of these instruments, That his 
constantly-increasing trade will receive no 
check is made plain by the extraordinary 
reductions he has made in the prices of both 
organs and pianos—a reduction, it is true, 
by which his profits are not decreased, 
since the difference has hitherto been ex- 
pended in commissions; but a reduction 
that will be welcomed by the purchaser 
none the less gladly on that account. 





INVESTING MONEY. 


Mr. A. H. Nicoray & Co., 43 Pine St., 
New York, invite attention to their adver- 
tisement in this paper in regard to investing 
money in a gold and silver mine. Further 
particulars will be furnished, on application 
as above. 
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COUNTRY ORDERS. 
POPULAR CLOTHING STORE. 


THE clothing store of George L. Burr, of 
this city, is well known to our subscribers 
in every section of the country. It is one 
of the earliest and oldest establishments in 
New York which has sought trade on writ- 
ten orcers direct from the interior of the 
country. This kind of business has long 
been aspecialty with Mr. Burr, and he has 
succeeded in building up a very large trade 
in that special department. 

Mr. Burr sends to all applicants rules for 
self-measurement which are very simple 
and perfect, and he also sends samples of 
goods to guide the purchaser, and it is very 
rarely the case that perfect satisfaction 
does not follow. There are thousands in 
distant and out-of-the-way places who find it 
difficult, if not almost impossible, to get good, 
cheap, and fashionable clothing at home. 
All such among our readers may safely en- 
trust their orders to Mr. Burr, who will give 
the same his personal attention. All that 
is necessary is to address. a letter stating 
about what color and price is wanted, when 
full particulars will be promptly furnished 
by return mail. When a decision is made, 
after receiving the samples and rules for 
self-measurement, the money for the clothes 
should be sent by check, draft on New 
York, or a registered letter; or, if the pur- 
chaser prefers, the clothes will be sent 
C. 0. D. We hope those of our readers 
who want good and cheap clothing will 
send an experimental order to Mr. Burr. 
See his advertisement for more particulars, 
on page 32 of this paper. 








EASY-CHAIRS. 


Now that the winter season is approach- 
ing, a season of rest from out-door activity, 
easy-chairs will be in demand. In many 
homes there are not enough of comfortable 
seats. An old-fashioned straight-backed 
rocker, and perhaps a sewing chair for the 
ladies’ use, is all that will be found; while the 
poor men and the rest of the family have 
to sit on straight backed wooden chairs, but 
little better than benches. Every moment of 
time that is spent by an active person in 
sitting should be a moment of luxurious 
ease and rest, in which there will be an 
opportunity for recuperating strength and 
vigor. And in this connection we wish to 
recommend strongly the ‘* Common-sense” 
chairs, made by Mr. F. A. Sinclair, at 
Mottville, Ononadga Co., N. Y. These are 
the most durable and best chairs for the 
money we have ever seen, being well made, 
of the best materials, at fair prices, and in 
great variety. The Centennial Rocker is 
a special favorite; but it would be difficult 
to choose one that would not be. Bruner 
& Moore, 41 West 14th St., N. Y., and W. 
Baxter Lane, 218 Fulton St. Brooklyn, have 
these chairs for sale. Mr. Sinclair pub- 
lishes a neat illustrated descriptive price list, 
which will be sent free to every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT who will send address 
to him, with stamp. 





THE DAILY GRAPHIC 


Tut Daily Graphic of this city is now in 
the fifth year of its existence, and as the 
only illustrated daily newspaper in the 
world has achieved a success, amidst un- 
usual discouragements and during a time 
of unexampled business depression, that 
must be regarded as truly remarkable. 
During the year just closed The Graphic 
appears to have steadily improved in the 
quality of its illustrations, as well as in its 
editorial and literary features, It illustrates 
all current events of importance, with 
great promptness and accuracy. The tone 
of the paper is especially to be commend- 
ed, and it has made itself very popular 


among the educated and better informed 
classes. 


THE NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANE. 


Tuis institution was established some 
eleven years ago, and by the careful and 
conservative management of its officers 
has won the entire confidence of its depos- 
itors. At the present low valuation of 
real estate, their loans are not cver 40 per 
cent., and at the present showing they have 
a surplus of about 12 per cent. over all 
liabilities The entire expenses of the 
institution for the year just ended amount 











to only $9,000. 





ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF INFANTS. 





ALBERT G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., professor 
of surgery in the Chicago Homeopathic 
College, has lately written an interesting 
article on artificial feeding of infants, 
which is sure to attract wide attention. 
Speaking of how necessary to children 
would be a preparation formed of milk and 
wheat, Prof. Beebe says that ‘‘ fortunately 
such a preparation is manufactured and 
sold everywhere now, and at quite reason- 
able prices. It consists of wheat most 
thoroughly ground, and unbolted, which is 
mixed with water and cooked by steam for 
several hours. It is a second time thoi- 
oughly ground, with a little sugar and 
carbonate of soda added, It is sold under 
the name of Ridge’s Food and manufactured 
in Massachusetts, by Messrs. Woolrich & Co. 
If, now, we use a moderately thick gruel 
made of this food «with water, instead of 
simple water, with which to dilute the 
cow’s milk before using, we have come as 
near artificial mother’s milk as we know 
how to; and the best of it is that it proves 
in practice all it promises in theory. I have 
now been using this preparation exclusively 
for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith ia it as a diet for infants up 
to the time when they will take solid food 
enough so as to make this addition to the 
milk unnecessary -or say eighteen months 
of age. 

‘‘Time and space would not allow us to 
discuss all the various kinds of ‘slops’ by 
means of which children are so often 
starved to death. I have known a physi- 
cian to feed (?) a child upon a tablespoon- 
ful of rice water once in four hours, and yet 
the child died. The prevailing method of 
feeding infants seems to consist in finding 
out every kind of ‘slops’ imaginable and 
giving each in succession to the little victim, 
with the motto: ‘If one kind of food does 
not agree, try another.’ The only merit 
any one of them possesses is that it is more 
abominable and worthless than all the rest. 
There is no better evidence that no kind is 
of any value than that so many are given 
indiscriminately, and with no _ particular 
preference. If u man has a medicine, an 
instrument, or a food which is perfectly 
satisfactory and reliable for a particular 
purpose, he will never abandon it for any- 
thing else; and I can say this for the prepa- 
ration of food before mentioned, that it has 
never failed me, or failed to ‘ agree’ when 
given strictly according to directions, nor 
have T any desire to experiment with other 
preparations. With scrupulous care in the 
feeding of children, there need be very 
little trouble from ‘ bowel complaints’; and 
it isto this that I ascribe the fact that I 
have never yet lost a child with any form 
of diarrha@a or cholera infantum, although 
I believe I have enjoyed a pretty fair prac- 
tice for eight years past.” 





A VERY LOW OFFER. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the offer of Messrs. Marchal & Smith, on 
the third page of cover. Everyone is 
aware of the great reduction that has been 
made in pianos and organs since the hard 
times set in. But because these instru- 
ments are offered so very low it must not 
be understood that they are made of cheap 
and unseasoned material. These gentlemen 
guarantee their instruments for five years, 
and offer to send them on approbation to 
any purchaser who will deposit their price 
with some reliable bank, banker, or mer- 
chant in their own town. They then allow 
the piano or organ to be thoroughly tested 
and examined for ten days, when, if not 
satisfactory, it can be returned, at the com- 
pany’s expense. This is. certainly fair 
enough, and the concern is too long estab- 
lished and has too many instruments now 
in use to raise a doubt as to their willing- 
ness to do as they agree. Those who con- 
template purchasing will be interested in 
their catalogue, which will be sent free. 





Tue Dansury News, in its new dress, 
looks very bright and fresh. Its contents 
were always of that character; and if 
Bailey has nerve enough to reject a foreign 
mission the paper will be apt to keep its 
well-deserved place at the head of humor- 
ous journalism.—Norristown (Pa.) Daily 
Herald. 
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A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 2 of cover. 





PURE SOAPS. 





PEOPLE should be very careful what 
maker’s soap they use in the toilet. For 
beneath a scented and handsome exterior 
there often lies the most injurious matter, 
which in using imparts a poison to the 
skin that never can be entirely eradicated. 
Among the best and most careful makers 
is the Allan Hay Company, of some thirty 
years’ standing. They are known all over 
the country for their fine toilet and laun- 
dry soaps, which are made from the best 
and purest materials that can be obtained. 
We have used their wares, and can recom- 
mend them very highly to ahy family. The 
Company havea very attractive show-room 
at 1179 Broadway, where they keep a fine 
assortment of perfumeries, soaps, and 
Christmas candles, the latter of the cele- 
brated Fields’ London make, .for which 
they are sole agents for the United States. 





THE GARDEN. 





WE have received from Benjamin A. 
Elliott & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the first 
number of their new quarterly magazine, 
called The Garden. It is, indeed, a very 
handsome publication and reflects great 
credit onthe publishers. It is handsomely 
illustrated throughout, beginning with a 
full-page ‘‘ bouquet of popular flowers ” in 
colors, followed by numerous others, less 
pretentious, but allin excellent taste. Much 
valuable information may be found in this 
beautiful number of The Garden, and we 
have no doubt the new quarterly will find 
numerous readers in every section of the 
country. It contains 100 pages and is sold 
at the very low price of twenty-five cents a 
year. Our readers, all who have a garden 
or who love flowers, should subscribe for 
this quarterly. See advertisement, else- 
where. 








“UNIVERSAL.” 


To those who are looking for a first- 
class Wringing Machine we wish to ex- 
press ourselves in favor of the ‘‘ Univers- 
al.” We know of none that is so complete 
in all its parts and gives such universag 
satisfaction. Their construction is so 
simple and they are made so durable that 
there is no get out of order to them; and 
then, again, they are no new thing, but a 
very old one, to which all the latest and 
most ingenious improvements have been 
added. We find that at all the fairs—state 
and county—at which the makers are 
represented the ‘‘ Universal” receives the 
highest award. 











A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumptien and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E11xir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


BEGIN RIGHT. — 

IF you will begin this year with the re- 
solve that you will use no other medicine 
in your family but Hop Bitters, and keep it 
up through the year, you will save large 
doctors’ bills, have good appetite, good di- 
gestion, rich blood, strong constitution, and 
be relieved from the worry, pain, suffering, 
and care incident to family sickness. This 
we guarantee. 








ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage aud bag- 

ge express. European plan. 850 rooms. 
Te aeest first-class. ces moderate 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





Dr. Price’s Flavorings of Lemon, Al- 
mond, etc. are as natural and strong as 
can be made. 


> 
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A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 2 of cover. 





GLOBES. 


No intelligent person can be present at a 
half dozen lessons given by a competent 
teacher on a good pair of globes without 
feeling satisfied that every school, if not ev- 
ery family, ought to be possessed of such ver- 
itable keys of knowledge. A trustee or pater 
familias who judges of everything from the 
‘*economical” point of view may, indeed, 
say: ‘‘Oh! globes are very good, to be 
sure. But see how much they cost.” This 
is the penny wise and pound foolish poliey, 
with a vengeance. Nothing that is worth 
having and which cannot be produced 
without labor can be expected without ex- 
pense. But articles of this kind are really 
cheap in the long run, let the amount paid 
for them be what it may. In short, few 
will question any longer the great import- 
ance of having globes in general use in our 
schools. But there appears to be a preju- 
dice among our people as to the relative 
value of American and foreign globes, 
which, if it really exists, does great injus- 
tice to the home manufacturers. ‘This 
would be readily acknowledged by any 
competent, unbiased persen who would 
take the trouble to c ompare even average 
specimens of those manufactured by such 
a well known house as that of H. B. Nims 
& Co., of Troy, N. Y., to the best im- 
ported globes ~y this country. The compar- 
ison can easily be made at almost any 
bookstore, where it will be seen that among 
a large variety of English globes there is not 
one to equal in accuracy, completeness, or 
beauty and elegance of finish the sixteen- 
inch bronze pedestal-stand pair of Troy 
raanufacture. These are undoubtedly mag- 
nificent—well worth seeing. 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Our readers have long been familiar 
with the advertisements of the ‘“* Rubber 
Paint Company” in our columns. We 
know from actual trial and experience that 
a most excellent paint is made and sold by 
this concern. It has been extensively used 
for years and the sale is said to be steadily 
increasing in all directions. We sre per- 
sonally acquainted with parties who have 
used this paint, and they say it has given 
entire satisfaction. The company, with its 
headquarters at Cleveland, has an agency 
in New York, and also one each at Chicago 
and St. Louis, where orders will receive 
prompt attention. See advertisement, on 
this page. 








Great Horse Mepicine.—Dr. Tosras 
VENETIAN Horse& LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ ConDITION PowDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Buarr’s Prius.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PiLanten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook’s Monday 


Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or‘Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
ia the world. The inventor Kk, by ~My splendid 
ent to aK, hair and no 














isa) pointment no ridiculous 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair ‘soft and beau- 

wn. Sold and Properly appl applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


oan be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 





exture as the “being aair. They are so perfect shez 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


A $10.00 
kead page 





~ An astonishin G offer. 
present to everybody. 


2 of cover. 








The Garden isan elegant quarterly iainn, de- 
votedto the culture of Flowers and Vegetables. It 
is printed on tine bouk paper, profusely illustrated, 
and the first number of every year contains a splen- 
did Colered Plate of Flowers. Price 25 cents a 

ear, und every subscriber receives 25 cents’ worth of 
Unoice Seeds free. Very liberal inducements to — 

Hight Monthly Roses ano The Garden for $1.00. 

Splendid [llustrated Catalogue sent on rece ipt of 
three-cent stamp. address 
BENJ.A. ELL IOTT & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 


Brush 
EPARED THE past IN THE MAR- 


AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. THOMPSON ’S 


7) AROSMA 
Wormw 
ay ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 


(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D.C.) 


Prepared by E K. aa a Wholesale 
Druggist, Titusville, 

For sale by Spencer & Buliympere ‘and Powell & 
Plimpton, Druggists, Buff i, Y.; by Cobb & 
Strong, Cleveland. 0.3 oe R. if. ‘Seilers & Co., Fabne- 
stock & Co., and Geo.’A. Kell y & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 














pelle at this — Price 25 cents. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


18s THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


(i= THIS PAINT IS MIXED, READY FOR USE..& 

There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE 
WHIVE to JET BLACK. And, as evidence of its*being the BEST PAINT, the ne- 
cessity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES : 
( 3 ; 506 West St., New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
ryt 210 8. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Mid. 
Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application, 





and Druggists generally. 





It is Smooth, 





10 Roses Mailed Free for $1 









Address 


Columbus Nursery, 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Mail, any 
distance, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 






GAS FIXTURES, 


Polished Brass Goods, 
ARTISTIC BRONZES, 


CHURCH METAL FURNITURE. 
ARCHER & “wed MFG CO, 


67 Greene Street, 
68, 70, & 72 Wooster St. 


COPY OF THE JUDGES’ REPORTS. 
46th Exhibition of the American Institute, 1877. 


GAS FIXTURES for Private Residences 
and Public Buildings: ‘‘ In purity and richness 
of design, in beauty of finish, and in excel- 
lence of workmanship these productions (of 
the Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Co.) rank very 
high, and reflect great credit upon the com- 
papy as designers aud art-workers in metals. 
Highest awards recommended.”’ 
Diploma for Maintained Superiority Awarded, 
“The ARTISTIC BRONZES, ANTIQUE 
CANDLESTICKS, SCONCES, METAL and 
FANCY BRASS GOODS (of the Archer & Pan- 
coast M’f’g Co.)are of rareexcellence of work- 
manship and give evidence of marked advance 
in this department of art-work in this country, 
equal in every particular to the best foreign 
manufacture. We recommend HIGHEST 
AWARD.” 
CLIMAX” CENTER LIGHT EXTENSION 
for GAS CHANDELIERS. ‘The ‘Climax’ 
Center Light Slide is a novel device, and its 
exceedingly simple mechanical constructi«n 
renders it at once durable and reliable. The 
BEST SLIDE that has as yet been produced. 
HIGHEST AWARD RECOMMENDED.” 
CHURCH METAL FURNITURE, ALTAR 
RAILINGS, and ECCLESIASTICAL GAS 
FIXTURES. “We consider this exhibit of 
importance, and from its simplicity, beauty of 
design, and elegant finish entitled to recog- 
nition.”’ 
MEDAL of EXCELLENCE awarded. 
A true copy of the report on file. 

JOHN W. CHAMBERS, Sec’y. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 2 of cover. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Payable at 


e 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 
These bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Principal and interest guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, — Moines, 
lowa. Bonds Fahey on payment of funds. 
Address said company for references in 20 states 
and full particulars. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
toes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 
Entire me of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass turnished 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases, 


COX & SONS, LONDON. 


18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
RANCH DEPOT, 12 WEST St., BosTON. 
ART WORK IN woop. STONE » METAL, 


1LES, 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
STIFFS’ Plain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


above Broome 8t, 
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DIAMONDS, 


BROADWAY, 


ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL. 





JEWELRY, 


IN LARGE VARIETY, 


AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, at as LOW PRICES 
a6 corresponding goods can be bought ANYWHERE 
IN THECITY. Wholesale and Retail. 





A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Lead page 2 of cover. 


Electro-plated Ware. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


46 East 14th St., 


(UNION SQUARE), 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


Silver-Plated 

Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 

Table Cutlery, etc. 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 2 of cover. 


FURNITURE. 


CLOSIN G-OUT SALE. 


684 BROADWAY. 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
On account of retiring from business, L shall offer 
my entire stock of 
FING AND MEDIUM FURNITURE, 
CONSISTING LARGELY OF EASTLAKE 
AND MODERN GOTHIC DESIGNS, AT 
RETAIL FOR THE NEXT 
THIRTY DAYS&, 
AT PRICES THAT WILL INSURE ITS 
SALE, 
This is an UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to ob- 
ain first-class 


FURNITURE, 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


A8 THIS STOCK WILL BE SOLD 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


L. P. TUCKER, 


LATE EDW. W. BAXTER & co 














A Large Variety of 


COLD, SILVER, IVORY MOUNTED, 
AND NATURAL 


WALKINC CANES. 


If you want to buy a Cane, 
Call on Cox, in Maiden Lane, 


NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 








page 2 of cover. 





Can he cured by the eontinned use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acure forConsamp- 


tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
diseases, Ask Det ig ne Osmun’s /E™ 








‘OHNESLLId 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








A magnificent $10.00 pres- oan TRAVEL 
ent for everybody. Read | yew vor AND PUILADELPHIA NEW LINE 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBERTY ST., N. R 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 


Leave New A ar Sd Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. . 3 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M.; and at 
4p. M. for Tre 

Leave e Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad d and paar Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 1 

Leave Trenton for "New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 
A.M. ; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10.6 

Pullman,’ ‘Drawing? Hoon ‘Gare are attached to the 
9:30 A. = ., 3:30 P. M. trains from New York, and tothe 
7:30 A 1:30 P. M. trains from Philade!phia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
— at 9:30 A. 5:30, 12 

Tickets for sale at ‘foot of Liberty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 age ta tel AT at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court 8t., Brooklyn. : Bogs nage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
EE —_ 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 

















A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
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Weebly Burket Review. 


a (for week ending Friday, Dec. 28th, 1877.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


sales at any concession. The transactions 
have consisted largely of low Extras for 
export, the market closing steady. South- 
ern Flour.—The demand has been moderate 


Hames: 
ME vadccccaddaciedacdescca a 
SHOULDERS: 










BUCEION co ccccccccscsccccccccescces & 6 Western, per Ib............ 9 
GROCERS’ MARKET. both for export and consumptien, at about BOP MANNE 6. vc ccccccccccese seceded 34 5% Turkeys.—Jersey . 3 . wikadah! Ahecade 10 @i2 
eens previous quotations. Rye Flour.—The MOOD. 0600 ccccccccsecce cee asco 64¢@ 7 = Western 9 @ll 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has exhibited | market remains dull, but prices are with- | Pickled Bellies... 7 Stee | attra hater eerste eeee ees 
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holiday and the business has been light. | continues in m erate demand. Corn market is quiet but steady. We quote; a, one eter poet ‘the 
Dealers are not distributing much stock, | Meal remains steady, with a moderate in- | Domestic Kags: extreme views of holders imothy is 
and wait an improvement in the demand quiry. Oat Meal—The demand is still | White City, B B.......cecccccsescce 8K@ 4 dull, but nominally steady. Fisx is un- 
before entering the market to any consid- very moderate, but the market is firm. | Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 g 3% changed Calcutta Linseea is quiet 
erable extent. There is no pressure to sell, | Feed.—All kinds remain steady, with a | City Colored................ceeeeee M@1 C i : - 
, As sell PaPgr STOcE: anary is without moment and prices are 
however, and, with rather’ more inquiry | moderate inquiry. We quote: I inal a 
mperfections...............+..++++. 814@ 3% | nominal. We quote: 
towurd the close, a better tone was observ- | Unsound Fiour................... 4 50@ 6 00 | Noi 1 White Shavin — @ 5¥¢ | Clover, Western, 1876, prime, perlb. 8 @ 8 
. i State Supers .............eecceeene 4 75@ 5 15 t BBs eereeeeveeeee y . ’ »P ’ . p 
able, and prices were steady and firm at our be: con Book Stock (solid) a — @ 3} | Timothy, good to prime, per Bush. i 40 @l1 45 
quotations. Values are now 114 cents, gold, State NO. 2.0... +reerseesereeeres : +t Common Papers.................... 1 13¢ | Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 1 @ — 
below those current at this time last year, a er sine 6 40@ 6 50 WOOL.—Manufacture 8, anticipating a 
and the opinion obtains that bottom figures | “';° “Qd-» and Mich. White...... 6 25@ 6 85 | More active demand for goods after the GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
have been touched for the present. Mild Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 6 00 | turn of the year, have visited the market 
Coffees have been very quiet and we hear “ New Wickeccccccn T 900 | in fair numbers; but, though their pur- REPORTED BY CHAS. Y. MAPES, 
of no sales, Stocks, however, are held | Southern Flour.................+. 3 00@ 9 00 chases have been small, dealers nave de- 158 Front Street, New York. 
firmly and with rather more confidence | Buckwheat Flour, per 100 ibs..... 2 2 7 | rived considerable comfort, fully believing — Per Tl 
than before. The demand for Java has we re, per 100 _ eocccccess : He : = that the era of dull times has about reached | No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
been very limited, but prices have not Oat Meal mgt ee ee 00@ 7 00 | the end. On all descriptions there now | No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
further varied. We quote: : GRAIL —Wheat —The Wheat market exists a firm feeling, with no desire shown | No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
a ae ey to Choice....... bt ta has undergone but little change The de- to force stocks on the present unwilling Mazer Complete Manure (Ville 52 98 
§ SUP UROTS. occcccccccecces y “irene OR eee 
PedeORececccceceen, stcakestnksend 28 mand up to yesterday was very moderate, | ™atket. We quote: ‘ Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
i aiisrsensnsvanhintanccignantl Sr¢aas | both foe export and milling, while the | A™0i® XER.......-...0-...—8 @-08 | "Hs cee tcleED 514 
Maracaibo... 20.0001. evmepennntial 18'¢@20%¢ | speculative dealings in future deliveries “ iii i QGo%6 | Mapes’ Turnip Manure’ (Ville 
LAQUAYIA........ececeeess Ricgnenaees 19% @20% | were unusually light. Corn.—The demand American, Combing............. —48 8 formula)............ se seee esas = 72 
TEA,—The buoyancy before noted is has been light and both Old and New have No. 1 Pulled....................—18 es oe | ong sar Cag pure.. oo 
still apparent and there has been a brisk | declined. Business has been moderate, | Superfine Bevan cncessveseee 42 | Mabes? Nitro ‘Buperphosphate... 4000@ 45 00 
demand, part speculative, for Formosa | shippers and the home trade having dealt | Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—16 17 | Mapes? Plain Super. (mineral)... $0 008 35 00 
Oolong and Japan. Green has also attract- rather sparingly. Rye remains firm, under — fine...... te eeeeeeeeeenne a = Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
ed more attention; but business has been | a fair demand. Bar ey is still neglected ey ag no pa oaaee 36 Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 OO@ 40 00 
restricted by the firm and inflexible atti- | and nominally unchanged. Oats have been a ees 30 @—33 | Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
tude of holders, who demand more money. | in moderate demand; but market has Smyrna, Unwashed.............315 16 S DMMIG OF TIME. 65.6000 ccccens 37 00@ 40 00 
Formosa Oolong shows an advance of 2@3 | favored buyers, closing quiet. Peas are Smyrna, Washed..........._. "529 30 — sn im eeneee Bone = 0o@ = bo 
cents from the lowest depths of depression. | steady, with moderate demand. Marrow Cal. Sp ; Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 28 | Lister Bros eS ata 34 00 36 50 
Japan rules strongly in favor of buyers and | and Medium Beans continue to tind fair sale | Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair...... - 23 @ Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 38 50 
the low grades »re the turn dearer. Other | at steady prices; but other kinds are quiet, | Gal. &. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—18 | Vitter Bros, Cron Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
prices remain about as before. We quote: We quote: Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry.... 13 @—I7 Walton, Whann & Co.’s8un Gua’o fue 83 00 
eee suueenaes desseresccnss WHEAT: a “ «Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
Toene _ __. Ree essence a - White State.......... nitvenciceD 4 a 1 56 COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. “ “ Pure Bone Mea 33 00@ 85 00 
English Breakfast............s00008 25 @ 7% | White Western................14 151 BUTTER.—A fair demand has obtained ” ” w Bone Super- 
Uncolored Japan..........0.0- ++eee25 @ 55 | No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 1 39 1 40 during the past three days from the home phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
OOlONE.... 66. -sees--sseeees+s2000e23 @ 7%] No. 2 Milwaukee... socaccce 2 1 37 teade. of bh d tati E ‘ Mauhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There was a lull | No. 2 Chicago............0 00. 1 8214@ 1 33 sade, 8° unchanged quotations. Exporters | wacaeia Fertilisers... 55 00 
in the il di b . | No. lebigen 77777772 229 @1 so | are doing very little, but prices are the | soluble Pacific Guano...” 45 00 
in the demand until yesterday, when re : 
> i Amber Michigan.............. 1 48 1 50 same. e quote: Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate 38 00 
finers entered the market with increased inom: State, firkins Quinnipiac Fer. D. @. Fish Guano 40 00 
confidence and purchased pretty largely. State, tm. Se State, tubs, selections......... rane Juinnipisc Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
The stock continues to shrink, and is quite INES ctccinsgeanance cacece @ 7% | State, tubs, poor to prime. jm Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
closely concentrated, holders generally RN: State, tubs, Creamery.... High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
demanding an advance of one-eighth of a | Western White.... ...... oe 53 @ 60 Western, tubs, choice.... High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
cent. Centrifugals have been most in | Western Yellow. soccccecccoee 39 @ —, Western, Creamery..... Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. .. 35 00 
d » Oats : Western, firkins, choice esee Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
favor, and on these a further advance of , re 
one-eighth of acenthas been established ee cocccccccccccccccccsccce BBY Sx OnE ae Late 9 ° eo ye Genne (crude, in barrels)... nai » S 
; aie P A ixed..... sttcceecccescesseee B81G@ 39% ) -—ihe demand has been very UO ine cedwneccddccccucse 
a Re ~- ay tag has —- BARLEY: moderate, both for consumption and ship- | Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 83 00@ 40 00 
market has been active. Yellows have | sate............... trsssssseee 70 @_~ 83 | ment, but prices are unchanged e | German Potash Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 15 18 00 
been most wanted, and prices have ad-| Canada... °°" 70 @105 mabe? ; laster, per tOM............0eee0e 800@ 9 00 
vanced ¢ to § of acent per pound. Hards | Bgans Soke Sasteee. teat 12K@18 Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 8%(c.@ 9c. 
and Soft Whites have met with a good | Marrow, New....... oeeeef-0.b, 2 25 2 2734 | gtate Wastens, geed tote... 12 @l23¢ Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 38%6@4 e. 
sale, and prices are 4 to} of a cent higher | Medium, New................ 1 95 2 00 State Factory. fair t a Mea 8” Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.),  23¢e. 2c 
, ; ate Factory, fair to good.......... 4@ Nitrate of Soda Wy ccecncccas SSG Gite. 
than those current at our last writing, the | White Kidney, New........... 235 @ 245 State Dairies 11 @12 e 9 PET ID. os eeeseee 4 2c 
eee con “ Red Kidney, New............. 2 55 a Oe Be wee eestor essccesiads O1 = Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.... 434¢.@ 5ige. 
market closing strong, with rather an up- ion. cee 19 @210 Western Factory, choice............ 12}4(@18 Dried Blood, per Ib 2k¢c.@ 8 ¢ 
ward tendency. We quote: 7 D tee tess ceceescoeeas ; Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 Dried Fl h E Osc cccccccscces Sac-G@ : . 
Raw.—Seie to uteie Oes........... 74@ 75 CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have | Western Factory, fair to good....... @ 7% Dried it ie pare 24¢.@ 38 e. 
HARD.—Cut Loaf.........s000. see — @ 9K _ iv = woret lite diay — OG. Centnned = weather has - 
Crushed....... baceiws +» — @ 98 emand. f 4 Qin cen weakened the market a trifle, but prices are 
— eee: 4 ove for extra and premium Steers, to dress 57@ | not quotably lower. We quote: ; 
Granulated.......... -- 94@ 914 | 58 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 8ig@11l¢ Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by. 26 @27 i 4 
Wuire.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 94 | cents for ordinary to strictly prime, to dress | State and Pennsylvania............ 25 @26 
Steam Refined A........ *» 374@ 8% | 55@57 lbs. No Texas, Cherokee, or Col- | Western and Canadian, choice...... 17 @% ‘ BN chr sneer seer by agga 
Ye.uu% ee he “SASS consee Si 348 | orado Cattle were offered. Prime grades FRUITS. — Domestic GREEN. — Very THE GHEAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
tLLUW.—Extra C..... cece eeeccee @ 7% (P.-O. Box 5643), 


$i und 33 Vesey st., N. Y. City. 
Other grades, ineludin c 
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steady. We quote: pf ope ligt ge ir matgar gy te | hosies selected lots, per bbl 3 50@4 50 

Cuba, grocery grades............ ....nominal, | the clesing prices show a decline of 4@ in Lang W. i. ¥.. cbelen. ner bb... 3 vu@s 50 

Porto Rico (new).......... --45 @48 cent. Ordinary to good Sheep rangea ae N.Y.. f'rto gd P er bbl. 2 00@2 50 1 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair 40 @43 from 44 @5% cents, and prime and extra ry eae “eholes per Dg oa 62@1 87 meet prompt attention, Send for 
New Orleans, ye good. .....47 @50 do. 6@6}¢ cents, Live Hogs were dull Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 5 00(@6 00 circulat GENTS WANTED 
New Orleans, ‘i DOSE: cece 52 @53 and weak, owing to the large accumula- : 












FISH. — Mackerel continue extremely | tion, Nominally quoted at $4.60@$4.80 ; re ap shotiee Sif ‘ ordommiulouoreemY EARLY 
dull; but the few sales making are at full | per 100 lbs. The reosipte for the week are a ony we hy —— gg The NO PEDDLING C's Loves Contract 
previous rates. Dry Cod meet with little | $058 Beef Cattle, 91 Cows, 1,448 Calves, and Unpeeled Peaches quiet, Blackberries AR 
or no attention. Of Box Herring sales 31,185 Sheep, and 47,183 Hogs, in better demand and prices advancin FOR 
have been made of 5,000 boxes. Barrel HAY.—The better grades continue dull, Raspberries and Cherries unchanged. a 
Herring continue dull, but steady at | but shipping qualities are taken to a fair | quote: CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
former prices. We quote: aa extent. Stocks, however, are accumulating, Apples, State.........ccc.e.0.0e ue 5 @ BY ’ ’ 
eaeee 8 a # om 5 24 @ ; = as the receipts are large. North River | Apples. Western... envnaniaticns -4 @6 BUY YOUR 
Pickled’ Cod “o*bul Silseessee 450 @500 | Shipping at 60 cents, Retail grades 70@85, Apples, Southern................... 41¢/(@10 
Mackerel: — wt eee and Clover and Salt 40@50. Straw is doing | Peaches, peeled, prime...........-.- 7 @ 

ag yn hat bett d with only mod Peaches, unpeeled....... ......0.0+ 4 @5 
No. 1 Shore....... srrseeeeeese18 00 @23 00 | SOMewhat better, and with only moderate Blackberries BIg@ vig 
boa Shore, eee 8 50 gis so — he _— rca al bay ee nn steenennens Sasaee 5 ‘@! 4 ¥ 

o. 3 Large, new... Dewees 5 quote Long Rye cents an ort do. ne es ee map : 

Sciam eet Nici: ic a ia | tn Ont ed cm noreneniinow gmieroratecotics | SPICES and SUGARS 
ectng, Sealed, ® ~e ar 16 = 18 PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market for Britain. Brewers have likewise purchased ] 


Herring. No. 1, ® box.........— 12 @— 14 
ALT.—There continues quite an active 
inquiry for Liverpool Fine; but the stock 
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1 receipt IL. is dull, wi - Crop of 1877, per Ib............0e0e0ee, 5@13 M H MOSES & C0 
pe nn 4 po Boe ol Poona apt market remains steady, both here and at the pi of 1876 ik ple RO ES i ly 3@ 5 ® S&e x. 
urk’s Island, # bustel...... “ 25 97 West. Cut Meats, with the exception of | Olds, all growths, per lb................ 2@ 8} Nos. 77, 79, and 81 Vesey Street, 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 _-— Pickled Bellies, have been without move- POTATOES.—The market remains quiet Opposite Washington Market. 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 10 1 20 ment. In these a fair business has bee | and steady at previous prices. We quote —— ———— 
In small bags, 40 in a bbl.....— 6 73 | done. Dressed Hogs remain steady at 5t +] Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 38 @1 50 C E A Loa NC. 
Ip ama'l pockets. IM ina bhl..— 3 34¢ | Sf cents, with Pigs at 5%@6. Lard has | Potatoes, State, Rose........... 17% @2 00 ex 
-—— undergone no especial change, the demand | Early Goodrieh............. 2. 225 @2 50 7 ) [ \3g> Bevel and Spur Gearing 
GENERAL MARKET. having been light, both for immediate and Gorust =. Vet eeeeeeee es a = Hy * Piz MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
Sp gs er gy em Poy" BL SSE machinery at Short Notice, 
ally 43@5c. for Pot and 6@6%c. for Pearl, | G¥0ted prices, Beef is quiet and nominally Potatoes, Delaware, Sweet... 250 @2 75 “PARI yu sprino, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
BROOM CORN.—The dealings continue | U2changed. Beef Hams remain dull and | potatoes, Virginia, Sweet 175 @2 00 , 
moderate, but for the most part prices | 2Ominal, Old being almost unsalable. We] POULTRY.—The prevailing demand for PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
rule firm and without change. We quote: = Live bs rte gy mone jen malin ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
Choice Long Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; : ‘ important variation. Dresse ery 
fair to pe do., 6@7c.; good to on — _ cer qgunapeaboaores = G e po. limited supply in first hands, and, as the MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD, 
Green Medium, 6@674¢.; fair to good do., | Prime Mess, tieree....2222.22:20 00 Geo” | jobbers and retailers are also quite scantily POOLE & HUNT, 
se out a ae Pay ae ; Fecha, ei Ce = @15 o a sellers had all the advantage. We Pa BALTIMORE, _ 
air to goo 0., C.; -tipped, a ity Extra ess, tierce. ; 
grades, 4@5c.; Common Red, Stubby, and | Pork: , DRESSED POULTRY. 7 BARLOW’S Fe A WILT eo 
Cronked Corn, 3@4c. Mess, Western.... -..........12 25 @I18 25 Turkeys.—Jersey.......sceecccecees @— INDIGO BLUE Proprietor, 
i Extra Prime, Western 700 @I10 50 és State and Western....... 13 @16 + 1288 N. 24 Street, Philadelph 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ertc.—Flour. —The Prime Steae” iesies. eae ai 00 | Spring Chickens.—Jersey...........18 @I16 a - 
— has ruled unusually quiet since the A ui a at panes “ “ State and West’n.11 au TEAS. rices-Laspest py ta Atmeriene 
ate of our last, but, while holders have West. Steam, tes 99 100s. 8 10 @— — Fowls.—Jersey, prime,.............. 9 @l staple le—pleases everybody--'i inde ually 
been willing sellers at last quotations, there | Cit a ai rane 8 00 @ 8 05 OS BEALE... cssesecccecsccccsccIO @ll wie hoe 
has been no manifest disposition to force Tilitlis.cscccoasssiotinnes 575 @ 8 623, “Western, prime ............ 9 @ll hore @ Yu PoQ, 80X 199%, 











Financial, 
LAW-BREAKING TRUSTEES. 

Tue recent disclosures in regard to the 
affairs of the National Trust Company of 
this city, made by Bank Examiner Best, 
are simply astonishing. What are we 
coming to, whither are we drifting, and 
where is the end of such exhibits in finan- 
cial management? These disclosures are 
the more surprising when we remember 
that, only about a week before the state- 
ment of Mr. Best, a committee of the 
trustees of the company, having investiga- 
ted its condition, reported it to be perfectly 
solvent, with a surplus of some thirty 
thousand dollars above all liabilities. Mr. 
Best’s report, made a week after, shows 
that its capital had been impaired by not 
less than seven hundred thousand dollars 
and that the company was hopelessly 
insolvent. Here is a wide difference in the 
two reports. 

The law regulating the investments of 
the company, as contained in its charter, 
provides as follows: ‘‘ The capital shall be 
invested in bonds and mortages on unin- 
cumbered real estate in the State of New 
York, worth double the amount loaned 
thereon, or in the stocks of the United 
States or of this state, or in the stocks or 
bonds of the incorporated cities of this 
state authorized to be issued by the legisla- 
ture, or in such real estate as may be re- 
quired for the use of the company in the 
erection of a suitable building in which to 
carry on its business.” It was the duty of 
the trustees and officers to limit their in- 
vestments within this circle, and any 
departure therefrom was a gross violation 
of law. 

Now the fact, as shown by Mr. Best, is 
that the investments have been largely 
made in the stocks and bonds of railroad 
companies, some of which have greatly 
depreciated while others have become 
absolutely worthless, and that in some in- 
stances the real estate on which mortgages 
are held is not worth the face of the mort- 
gages. This explains the impairment of 
the capital and shows how the company 
has become insolvent. The company, 
through its officers, has madly done just 
what the law forbids it to do, and what no 
trust or insurance company or savings 
bank can do without the certainty of its 
own destruction, It is difficult to under- 
stand how men having an honest purpose 
and the least degree of common sense can 
be guilty of such enormous folly. 

Fortunately, the depositors in this case 
will not suffer any loss. The trustees are 
made responsible by law, and the stock- 
holders may be assessed to make good the 
capital which has thus been impaired. We 
have no pity for these trustees, and would 
not have if they were required to make 
good the entire seven hundred thousand 
dollars which has been lost. Trustees that 
do not perform their duty, or violate their 
duty as established by law, may be very 
respectable figure-heads to look at and mis- 
lead the people; but they are not fit for the 
position they dishonor. They have no 
right to be ignorant of the condition of an 
institution which they profess to manage. 
They appoint its officers and are responsi- 
ble to the public for their good conduct. 








THE GAIN AND THE LOSS. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN, in his report to 
Congress, submitted, for its consideration, 
the following statement: 


“*Of the six per cent. loans about $660- 
000,000 are now redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States, and of the whole debt 
$1.450,000,000 are redeemable before or on 
the Ist of May, 1881. By the reduction of 
the interest, from six to four per cent., on 
the public debt now redeemable there 
would be a saving of $13,200,000 annually; 
and by the reduction to four per cent. of 
the interest on the total debt redeemable 
by the Istof May, 1881, there would be a 
saving of $22,006,205.50 per annum. Any 
measure that creates distrust or doubt will 
arrest this process, and, by disabling the 
United States from borrowing, will compel 
the continued payment of the high rate of 
six per cent.” 


The effect of passing the Bland Silver 
Bill would be to put an end to the funding 
process altogether. Not apother dollar of 
the public debt would be funded at a lower 
rate of interest. Mr. John W. Ellis, a dis- 


tinguished banker of this city, when be 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, pre- 
sented the following figures, showing the 
saving in the matter of interest that would 
accrue from funding the debt into four per 


cent.. bonds: 
Amount of 6 per cent. bonds out- 


DORI) 0 0000000000 -c0sserenecseed $729,000,000 

Annual interest OM SAMEC.........60-eeeeeeeee $43,740,000 
Amount of 5 per cent. bonds out- 

CIR, oc ccsnsisricctivetscssect $708,000,000 
Annual interest OD SAME.........+.sereeeeeeee 400,000 
79,140,000 

if these bonds were funded at 4 per cent., 
the annua! interest will be................+- 57,480,900 
EEE GIN n ccc cevnenencsssevsenss +» $21,66000 

Saving by thirty years’ simple interest on 4 
per cent, thirty-year bonds...............+ $649,800,000 


* Let us now suppose that the Bland Silver 
Bill should be passed, and that all funding 
operations should cease, as would be the 
fact; and how much would the Govern- 
ment gain by paying its bonded debt at the 
end of thirty years, principal and interest, 
in silver at six per cent., rather than in 
gold? According to the calculation of Mr- 
Ellis, the gain would be $311,000,000. The 
result, then, may be thus stated: 


Gain by funding operations.................. $649,800,000 
ge $311,000,000 


This is simply a dollar-and-cent argument; 
and yet it shows that the Bland Bill, con- 
sidered financially, will involve more loss 
than gain to the Government. No man is 
silly enough to suppose that a four-per- 
cent, silver bond will sell at par in 
gold. A six-per-cent. bond, if it is 
to be paid in silver, cannot be 
funded at par into a _ four-per-cent. 
bond. Nobody will give par in gold for 
such abond. The payment of our national 
indebtedness, according to the spirit and 
understanding of the contract, is, there- 
fore, good policy iu the material sense, and 
would in the end lead by the funding oper- 
ation to a larger gain than can possibly be 
realized by silver payment in a ninety-cent 
dollar, without this operation. It is best 
for governments, as it is for individuals, 
to be honest. The credit of a government 
is a very delicate matter, and to trifle with 
it is an experiment that in the long run 
never pays. 





“THE DISCOUNT ON GREENBACKS. 


GREENBACKS have been gradually appre- 
ciating in value, until they are now worth, 
as compared with gold, about ninety-seven 
cents to the dollar, or within three per cent. 
of being at par. Six months ago they were 
worth about ninety-one cents to the dollar, 
or within nine per cent. of being at par. 
Eleven months ago they were worth about 
eighty-seven cents to the dollar, or within 
thirteen per cent. of being at par. We 
state the facts in this form, since what is 
called the premium on gold simply indi- 
cates and measures the discount on green- 
backs. It isa premium as expressed and 
paid in legal-tender notes. If, for example, 
it takes one hundred and three dollars in 
these notes to buy one hundred dollars in 
gold, then the discount on the former, as 
compared with the latter, is three per cent. 
Gold is the standard; and when the same 
nominal sums in gold and greenbacks shall 
in the market exchange for each other, then 
the gold premium—or, rather, speaking 
more properly, the greenback discount— 
will disappear. 

The country, as compared with the facts 
a year ago, has traveled over more than 
three-fourths of the commercial distance 
separating gold and greenbacks, leaving 
less than one-fourth remaining. The gold 
premium has fallen from 113 to 103; or, 
rather, greenbacks have risen from 87 to 97 
cents to the dollar. Has this harmed any- 
body? Has it deranged the operations of 
trade? Is the country less prosperous than 
it was a year ago? Has anything happened to 
prove or even suggest that this reduction of 
the gold premium—or, rather, appreciation 
of greenbacks—is a commercial evil, work- 
ing damage to the general interests of the 
country? No man can put his finger on 
any facts that establish such a conclusion. 

What, then, is the meaning of this dugdear, 
of which some people talk so much, about 
the evils to accrue from the resumption of 
specie payment? Where is the harm in 
having a promissory note—for this is the 
real character of the legal-tender note— 
become the equivalent in commercial value 
to the money it promises, and thus possess 





the same stability in value? If the country 





gold premium in a year’s time, can it not 
stand a three per cent. reduction between 
now and the 1st of January, 1879? The 
work of getting back to asolid monetary 
basis is almost accomplished; and would 
there be any sense in now reversing the 
order of events and again putting out to 
sea, as is proposed by the greenback infla- 
tionists? Why not keep the sails spread 
for the harbor? This strikes us as the 
sensible course; and as for the bugbears 
about entering the harbor, we take the 
liberty of saying to timid souls that they 
are nothing but bugbears, having no exist- 
ence except in their imaginations. ° 





A SHARP HINT. 


A GENTLEMAN from Minnesota not long 
since came to this city for the purpose of 
soliciting capital in aid of a new railroad 
euterprise inthat state. He called upon 
several gentlemen, who, as he thought, 
would be likely to look with favor upon his 
project. They heard his story, and then 
flatly told him that nothing could be done 
among capitalists io this city for any such 
enterprise in Minnesota. To his inquiry as 
to the reason they just as plainly told him 
that Minnesota, by the voice and vote of 
the people, had placed herself in the list of 
repudiating states, by refusing to pay her 
bonds. ‘‘The burntchild dreads the fire’; 
and so capitalists are instinctively shy, as 
well they may be, of those communities, 
whether they be states or municipalities, 
that, having contracted obligations, have 
also contracted the very bad habit of 
fleecing their creditors. This gentleman 
was advised to go home and tell the people 
of Minnesota that, if they wanted to have 
good credit among capitalists, the first 
thing to be done is to wipe out the stain 
upon their honor and good faith. This 
business of repudiation, which has now 
become so popular in some sections of the 
country, in the long run never pays. 
Capital may be compelled to stand one 
shave, because it cannot helpitself; but it 
has no fancy for being caught in the same 
trap asecond time. : 


THE REPUDIATING LEGISLATURE. 


Tue legislature of Tennessee, having 
been called together by the governor to 
take some action in regard to the debt 
of the state, last week adjourned sine die, 
baving done nothing affirmatively on the 
subject. Negatively it did much. It re- 
jected the proposition of the bondholders 
to accept a compromise by the payment of 
sixty cents on the dollar, in the form of a 
new thirty-year six-per-cent. bond. It also 
rejected another proposition for a compro- 
mise at the rate of fifty per cent. on the 
dollar, with graded interest at four, five, 
and six per cent., as passed by the senate, 
but defegted in the other house of the legis- 
lature. he short and long of the whole 
matter is that the majority of the members 
preferred to do nothing in the way of set- 
tlement with the bondholders upon any 
terms, There was a minority that tried to 
secure the acceptance of the proposition 
made by the bondholders; but it was out- 
voted by the Democratic majority. In the 
soil of Tennessee sleep the ashes of three 
dead Presidents—Jackson, Polk, and John- 
son; and we imagine that any one of them 
would not feel very much complimented 
by this exhibit of Tennessee honesty. We 
commend Tennessee to the Home Mission- 
ary Society, as a field in special need of its 
labors, Be sure to send plain-spoken men, 
that are in the habit of telling the truth 
and rebuking sin. 














MONEY MARKET. 


THE last week of the year has passed 
with no particular change in the business 
situation. The general markets have set- 
tled down into the usual holiday quiet. 
Tuesday being a close holiday here, and 
both Monday and Tuesday in the European 
capitals, has made the week unusually dull 
even for Christmas. The year that has 





_passed may be written down as some im- 


provement over the several preceding years; 
though it has been a year of disappointment 
in many respects, as well. It has brought 
great changes in most commercial interests 
and disaster to nota few. What the new 


year may have in store for us can only be a | 


matter ot conjecture. The reforms that 
have been brought about in various mon- 
etary interests, together with the abundant 
crops of the past season and the low values 
now ruling for almost all articles of mer- 
chandise and manufacture, ought naturally 
to make the new year a great improvement 
over the old one. On the other hand, the 
final action of Congress on the currence 

question may upset the good effects of all 
the other causes, and put the country a 
long ways back from the event ofa re- 
newed prosperity. The week brings ad- 
ditional rumors ofa general war in _ atin 
England is reported as actively preparing 
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for war, and the attitude of the govern- 
ments of all Western Europe is creating 
considerable uneasiness, as well as de- 
pression in the trade and finance of those 
countries, The week, also, has developed 
more trouble among banks throughout the 
country. 

The Rockland National Bank, of Nyack; 
the Real Estate Savings Bank, of St. Louis; 
the Derry Savings Bank, of Manchester, N. 
H. ; and the Jersey City Savings Bank have 
suspended. These suspension, as well as 
many others that have recently occurred, 
have been brought about by shrinkage in 
values of real estate investments, us well as 
the general business depression. It is by 
no means true, however, that the whole 
savings bank system is injured by these 
failures. For instance, an official stute- 
mentof 179 savings banksin Massachusetts 
for the year 1877 shows‘an increase in the 
amount of deposits of $1,255,972; and this 
fact holds true in regard to all savings 
banks that have been managed honestly 
and economically, and without rash invest- 
ments in costly buildings and unproductive 
real estate. The sound savings banks can 
only be the gainers by the weeding out of 
the weak and badly-managed ones, In the 
matter of the Oriental Savings Bank, of 
this city, Robert Hoe, Stephen D. Tucker, 
and George G. Hallock have been appoint- 
ed joint receivers by Judge Osborn, The 
report of the examination paid a high 
compliment to the integrity and seif- 
sacrificing spirit of the trustees, and the 
following table, compiled by Examiner 
Smith, shows how much money was con- 
tributed individually by these gentlemen tuo 
sustain the bank until what they hoped 
would be better times. ‘This amount was 
contributed in cash, during the last four 
years, and was intended as a free gift to 
the bank: 

Robert Hoe......... $13,000| John Gayner,,...... $500 
8. D. ‘Lucker... 3,260|George ©. Schoticld. "500 
W. P. Buckmaster... 4000|\Samuel L.Kennedy %0 
George G. Hallock.. 2,500,W. W. Sharp........ 500 
Eugene Smith. 1.500| John F. Cook... .... 500 


William M. Pratt..., 1,500/K. KR. Kennedy,,.... Oo 
Manving Merrill . 00) — 





Judge Brady, of the Supreme Court, has 
appointed Isaac V. French receiver of the 
People’s Savings Bank, with instructions 
to wind up the affairs of the concern. The 
liabilities are $200,000 and the assets 
$157,000. 

Justice Ingalls has issued an order, on 
the application of the attorney-general, dis- 
solving the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Sav- 
ings Institution and the Clairmont Savings 
Bank, both of New York. 

Judge Landon has appointed E. M. 
Tompkins receiver of the Rochelle Sav- 
ings Bank. 

he receiver of the Clinton Savings 
Bank, of this city, has made his report to 
the Supreme Court, and Judge Landon has 
issued an order thereon virccting the re- 
ceiver to pay a dividend of 25 per cent. 

The affairs of the National Trust Com- 
pany bave been gradually brought into a 
business shape by Recciver Best. Mr. 
Best’s papers have been handed to his 
lawyer, who is to make an application for 
an order to enable him to pay a dividend 
of fifty per cent. on Wednesday next. 
Some legal forms prescribed by the court 
have to be complied with betore the claims 
of depositors are discharged. 

The money market has been well sup- 
plied with loanable funds all the week. At 
the opening on Monday the demand was 
very active, and the day after Christmas 
the rate hardened to 1-32 ana interest, 
nothing being done under 7 per cent. on 
miscelianeous securities, ‘he market 
sbould naturally be active at this season, 
because of preparation for dividends and 
the like; but the eatra turn during the 
week was undoubtedly caused by the 
shifting of loans, due to the distrust 
created by the Netter failure. At the close 
on Saturday the market worked easily and 
the rate was 6 to 7 to 4 per cent. We quote 
prime indorsed paper of short date at 5 to 
54 per cent., four months at 54 to 6 per 
cent., and single-name at 6 to 8 per cent. 

Speculation at the Stock Exchange was 
dull at the opening on Monday, tough 
prices were very firm. After the holiday 
the market became fairly active and strong, 
and so continued to the close. Lake Shore 
was the most prominent of the list. West- 
ern Union and St. Paul preferred were 
largely dealt in. At the close on Saturday 
there was a streng upward tone for almost 
the entire list. Prices advanced at tne last 
coal sale, and itis announced that the pro- 
duction will cease during January, and, in 
consequence, the coal stocksare firmly beld. 
Mr. Rufus Hatch, perhaps one of the best- 
known and cleverest stock operators in Wall 
Street, being unable to meet his contracts, 
was recently suspended as a member of the 
Stock Exchange. Since then he has made 
an honorable and full settlement with all 
his creditors; and, by vote of the commit- 
tee on admissions, has been restored to 
membership. His numerous friends wish 
him a bappy New Year. 

Messrs. Albert and Gabriel Netter, com- 
posing the firm of Netter & Co., bankers, 
52 Exchange Place, suspended payment 
early in the week, and made an assignment 
to Louis Mendel, their cashier. The 
firm have been large dealers in priv- 
ileges in stocks, gold, and Government 
bonds, and had out numerous “ puts,” 
** calls,” ‘‘ spreads,” and ‘‘saddles.” They 
held a high position with reference to credit 
on the street, and the announcement of the 
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failure was to many a great surprise. A 
special feature of their business has 
been the loaning of money on stock and 
other collaterals on 20 per cent. margins; 
and immediately after their failure it be- 
came known that the firm had made a 
business of borrowing upon pledge of these 
same securities more than they had loaned 
on them, and had left those who owned the 
securities to take them up from other parties 
at greater cost. Lhis development caused 
great uneasiness for a time, and many loans 
were shifted in consequence. 

The report of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the 
year ending Sept. 30th, 1877, proves to bea 
favorable exhibit. The expenses of the 
company have been greatly reduced in 
every item; the total payments for operat- 
ing expenses, interest, and rentals (includ- 
ing the dividend) for the year being $26,- 
776,393.13, against $27,973,040.73 ror tne 
previous year—a reducuon of $1,196,- 
642.60, which helps to offset the $1,467,- 
502.55 decrease in gross earnings caused by 
wwe *‘ strikes ” and other exceptional imped- 
iments to the prosperity of the road. 

The annual report of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Co. 
has been prepared, and shows the receipts 
of the road and the cost of maintaining and 
operating it for the year enaing Sept. 30th, 
1877, to be as follows: income from traus 
portation of passengers, freight, and mails, 
and interest, $3,954,060.37; disbursments 
for repairs, damages, wages, and salaries, 
etc., $2,005,341.30; net income, deducting 
$347,036.04 tor taxes and coupon interest, 
$1,601,683.03. The treasurer’s account 
shows # balance of Cash assets amounting 
to $1,468,630.81. The directors in their 
report say that ‘‘the gross income of the 
road for the year ending Sept. 80th, 1877, 
shows a falling olf of $360,621.76, as com- 
pared with the gross income of the previous 
year. All outlays, however, have been 
paid out of the earnings of the road, and a 
sufficient sum 1s left to pay the regular 
semi-annual dividends. ihe road and 
equipments have been kept in excellent 
condition, and the facilities for doing a 
largely increased business were never better 
thao at present. It now only requires a 
revival of the present depresseu business to 
enable the Company to pay its regular divi- 
dends, and at the same time offer reduced 
rates for transportation. ‘Tbe loss on the 
Shore Line road, after payment of the 
annual rent, was $50,130.56, owing to the 
laying of alarge amount of steei rails and 
the payment of several claims for uamages 
growlpg out ol the accident at Stuny Creek. 
We are glud to add that the New Haven 
road, under the management of the vice- 
president, Mr. E, M. Jtead, is one of the 
most thriviug and most economicaily-man- 
aged roads in the country. 

fhe report of the Deluware and Hudson 
Canai Company for tue year bas been filed 
at the state engineer’s office. lt comprises 
reports relative to the leased§lines in New 
York which Compose that road, the Albany 
and Susquehanna, Rensselaer anu Sara- 
toga, and the New York ana Canada, as 
made by the lessee, ‘To these are added 
Lune auxtiiary reports of the lessors. Lhe 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad carried 
304,901 passengers duripg the year and 
779,698 tons of freight, earning in all 
$1,161,126.65, and expending, including 
$709,164.41 tor rentals, $1,422,743.78. ‘The 
1unded devt, according to the jessor’s re- 
port, tas increased trom $5,942,000 to 
$6,045,000. ‘The Rensselaer aud Saratoga 
road has expended $1,705,402.07, inciuu- 
ing $768,272.50 rentals and exciusive of 
$272,727.34 lruvsportauion expenses of the 
New York and Canada Railroad, and has 
earned $1,451,762.04.. The funded debi 
Temains $2,000,000. The New York and 
Canada Kutroad nas expended $520,096.54, 
of which $272,727.34 was tor ctransporta- 
lion as above and the resi for interest. Lt 
has earned $389,610.49. lts funded debt 
remains $4,000,000, and its floating debt 
has increased 110m $216,585.73 to $267- 
594.93. 

‘The vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, anu St. Paul Railway gives notice 
that a dividend of 34 per cent. cash hus 
been declared on the company’s preferred 
stock, payable Jan, 21st. ‘ne transfers 
will close on the 10th and reopen on the 

This vividend, being 
“on account of the net earnings of the 
current year,” is the regular dividend for 
the first six months of 1877. 

Awtorney-General Fairchild has entered 
into an examination of the books and 
accounts of the Erie Railway Company, 
for the purpose o1 accounting in the suit 
of ‘‘ The Peopie against Ene.’ 

Judge Lawrence, in Supreme Court 
Chambers, has denied the motion to dissolve 
the injunction in the suit of Remach 
againsi Meyers, a litigation which grew out 
1 the efforts to reconstruct the Atiantic 
and Great Western Railway Company. 

Since the adjournment of the conference 
of Western railroad men, last week, the 
effort to maintain tariff rates has been al- 
most entirely abandoned and Western roads 
are now cutuing rates in all directions. 

The coal conference were unable to 
agree at the meeting on Wednesday, and 
adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, the 2d 
of January. 

Just as we go to press it is announced 
that John Bonner & Co. and the Banker's 

and Brokers’ Association have failed. Mr 
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Bonner was president of the Association, 
and as such, it is stated, has loaned about 
$1,500,000 on collaterals and borrowed 
on the same securities about $400,000 more. 
The latter amount will be lost by the 
‘*Street.” Mr. Bonner has disappeared, it 
is said, toavoid the exposure. 
The following wiil show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 
Open- High- Low= Clos- 
Atl. and Pac. Tel........... — = a0 
Chicago and Northwestern. 34% 235% 34 35% 
Chicago and Nortnw’n, pf.. 624 
C., R. 1, and Paeitic .,... .. 100 wn 


Chicago and Alton..... eeee 

Chicago and Aiton, pref.... — - _ t 

Del., Lack., and Westero....50% 51% 49% a 
5 









Michigan Central 
Morris and Essex 
Mil. and St. Paul 


Mil. and St. Paul, pfd is 734 TK 72% 
SS Ae Ee 105% W6% 166% 105 
NW. d. Comerah. =n ceceee 13% 13 12 12 
N. Y., N. i., and Hart. ...... = _ -- 153 







Obio and Miss —....... .. 8\ 9 8 . 
Pennsylvania Coal........ _= -- -- 150 
Pacitic Mail. ss i) > ae 3. | 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 91 Ye gt 914 
ie ssedeoadsceeue 16% 164 16% 16% 
uicksiver, pref. Bt 3u 82 
St. Louis and I. M.... 7M ve 1% 
St. Louis, K. C., and ae i) 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pre $a 23% WK 23% 
(as ecco 14% 15% My M% 
Union Pacific. ..........00. +. 44 65% 64% 65 


4% 
Western Union Telegraph, 76% 18% 16% Tb 


Gold was dull at the opening on Monday 
and firm on Wednesday. Thursday it be- 
cume heavy and lower, closing, however, 
on Saturday, at 102%, the opening price. 
The highest price during the week was 
1027. On Wednesday the Treasurer began 
the payment without rebate of the January 
interest, which amounts to $23,190,000 gold 
and $2,000,000 currency. 

Government bonds were weak at the 
opening on Monday and prices declined. 
There was a large business during the week 
and a free pressure to sell, and lower prices 
were recorded than have ruled for a long 
time past; the market closing stronger on 
Saturday at a small advance over the low- 
est prices of the week. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 


U.S. Cur. 6s 119 @12l |U.8. 10-408..... 106% @ 10714 
U.S. 6s 81 r....106%@106%/U, 8. 10-40 ep .. 1074108 
U.S. 6s ’8lep..110 @mil0's U.S. 5s '81r..... 105 %@ lux 
J 102°4@102% | U. 8. 58 '81 ep. ...105%@ 105% 
j 


“p15 C105 | UL 8.46 TOL T... 10356 @ 108 36 
[105 5¢@ 1096). 8 436 ML ep... 
108,00 108% | U.S. 48 1907 re... $ 
8S. 6s "68 r....106%@106%|/Do. small....... 102460105 
.S. 6s 68 ep...110 @110% /500 and 1000 ep. .102%@103'4 
The Treasury now holds $346,217,550 in 
United States bonds to secure bank cir- 
culation and $13,988,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bends deposited 
for circulation during the week, $130,000; 
amount withdrawn, $190,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $320,240,385; gold notes, $1,432,000. 
Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
corresponding week ot Jast year: 





~_—— a at 


+ 









° 1876. ° 
New York $427.00 #628,000 
Boston.... 1,387 000 2,100,000 
Philadelphia. 234,000 290,000 
Miscellaneous. . 891,000 805,000 
BOOM. cece resccseceesesd #2.989,000 $3,823,000 


The Treasurer has destroyed $1,396,512 
legal tenders, that being 80 per cent. of the 
amount of national bank circulation issued 
during the past month. 

Railroad bonds are firm, with a good 
business doing, and prices are well main- 
tained. Rock Island new 63 were strong at 
109; St. Paul Sinking Fund at 9473; Mis- 
souri Pacific Firsts at 100, and Seconds at 
9234; Firsts of Iron Mountain at 104; and 
Missouri, Kansas, and Pacific Centra) Sink- 
ing Fund Assented at 46144. Northwest 
Gold Bonds were steady at 92. Kansas 
Pacific Incomes, No. 16, sold at 74@8+; 
Erie Firsts at 111; Michigan Central 74 at 
1054; New York Central 6s, 1887, at 104; 
Firsts of East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia at 9614; Canada Southern Firsts, 
buyer 10, at 60; and New York Elevated 
Firsts at 70. 

State bonds are weak, particularly for 
Tennessees, The legislature of Tennessee 
has adjourned without passing any bill in 
regard to the bonds, The senate passed a 
bill to compromise at fifty cents, with 
graded interest of four, five, and six per 
cent.; but the house rejected it. ‘he 
bonds have fallen to 33}, a decline of 54 
points in the week. Louisiana consols are 
down to 811g. District of Columbia 3-65s 
have advanced to 764. 

The Bank Statement is more favorable. 
The total reserve is increased $1,680,800, 
by again of $2,447,800 in specie, the pro- 
ceeds of the January interest payments, less 
$767,000 loss in lega] tenders. The large 
increase in deposit liabilities makes the 
surplus reserve only $963,475 more than 
last week. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 


last week: 

Comparisons, 
Decrease.... $590,500 
pereasé.. . 2,447,800 
Decrease.... 767,000 


LOANS ...0...06 

Specie ... ..... 

,eval tenders. 

Total reserve....... 

Deposits......... 197.7 

poses requfred... 49,424,950 
us ° 
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The fellowing quotation shows the con- 








Delaware and Hudson,,..... 2% Ws 
Express—Adams..... esseee - - 98 
American...... ... — - —_ 4936 
United States..... 48 48 48 48 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - _ 8756 | 
a! Soe. « COCs oeccenssse ces 8K 9 844 bodes | 
PEG ind co wawensenciend — -- _ 2 
BAUPIOM...ccc.cce-ss cece cae M42 Mi% 141% 
Han.and St. Joseph... ... il Wy =I 1K 
Han. and St, Joseph, pref... 2544 26 2536 26 
Iblinois Central... ......00..00s 73% 74% = 73% 74% 
Lake Shore....... 59% 6354 59% = BBG 


dition of the banks at the close of the year, 
compared with thatat the endof 1876: 








Dec. 29th, 1877. Dec. 30th, 1876. Changes. 
Capital .... . $77,939,200 Dec $10.500,000 
Loans. 73, 328, 14,154,700 
Speci 122,400 83,049,700 De 927,300 
Leg. tend.. 35,300, 34, 325,400 
Deposits. 197,711.800 212 14,749,300 
Circulation 19,857,800 4,389,100 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 








‘ Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Am’can’Exch...105 106 |Market... ...... 100x 10K 

Wnk& Br’k As. 8% — ae -- 

— 230 \s ntile...... - 

100 = — !|Merchants’. wk — 

200 — Mer. Exchange 80 85 

122x 1% |New York..... ~-— 

128 «6 |N.Y. Nat. Ex 100 — 

4 245 — (Ninth National. 50\% 51 

Fourth Nat’al.. 93 99 |Pacific ......... wi 
Fulton.... ~ 2. Reese — 17% 

Fifth Avenue... 220% — |Phenix......... ~T — 
German Amer. 68 70 |Republic oe 89 

Greenwich — 1580 |Shoe & Leather — 118 

Grocera’.... cee. — ISt. Nicholas.... 70 75 

Hanover ..... 100 10L |State or N.Y..n120 — 
Imprtrs & Trds. 200 — iUnion.... ...... M4550 


Manhattan ..,,. 
The trustees of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank have declared the usual dividend at 
the rate of 5 percent. per annum, The re- 
organized board of trustees have carefully 
examined the securities and cash held by 
the bank on the 22d inst., and report that 
the bank is not only absolutely sound finan- 
cially, but has a surplus of about $400,000. 

The Pheenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 8 per cent., payable Jan. 2d. 

The National Broadway Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 8 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3 per cent., free, payable 
January 2d, 

The Irving Savings Institutiom has de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 31¢ per cent. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared its 48th dividend, beirg 5 per 
cent. for the, current half-year, payable 
Jan, 2d. Thetransfers will reopen on that 
date. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank announces 
its 35th interest dividend, at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, payable Jan. 21st. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank on Jan. 
21st will pay 5 per cent. interest on de- 
posits not exceeding $500, and 4 per cent. 
interest on sums from $500 up to $3,000, 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 4 per cent., payable 
Jan. 2d. Transfers are closed until that 
date, 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of 5 and 4 per cent. per annum, according 
to the amount of deposit, payable Jan. 21st. 

The East River Savings Institution has 





declared a dividend at the rate of 5 and 4 
per cent. per apnum, according to the 
amount of deposit. 

The Second National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., pay- 
able Jap. 2d. 

The National Bank of Commerce bas 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable Jan. 7th. 

An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. 
2 of cover. 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
Nos. land 3 Third Ave., New York. 
itH SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST DIVIDEND. 
DECEMBER 29th, 1877. 
The Trusteesof this Bank have ordered that in- 
terest for the past thr. e and six months, at the rate 
of Five per Cent. per annum, be paid to Deposivors 
on and after January 16th. 
DEPOSITS made on or before the 10th of January 
will draw interest from January Ist. 
ISAAU T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Broadway, 32d St., and Sixth Avenue. 
THIRTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared the usual Dividend at 
the rate of #1VK PER CENT. per annum on all sums 
that have remained on deposit for the last three or 
six months, payable on and after January 21st, 1878. 
Money deposited on or before January lth will draw 
interest from January Ist. Sums received trom one 
Dime to $5,000. Bunk open daily from 10 to 4, and 
Monday evenings from 5 to7. 
By order of the Board. . 
HOS LOY JONES, Secretary. 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1877. 








BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New YORK, Dec. 10th, 1877. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 
FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sums of Five Dollars and upward and not ex- 
ceeding One Thousand Dollars, ana of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on allsums in excess of One Thousand Dollars and 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which shall 
have been deposited av lesst three months on the 
first day of January next, wiil be allowed to the De- 
sitors, and will be payable on or after MONDAY, 

UARY 21st, 1878, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws. 
By Order of the Trustees. 

SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 





G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
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A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD A TRIED. 
Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved awidst the storm. If you 
wisn investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY o 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central IUWinois Loan Agency,’’ 
Jacksonville, Lilinois. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF NEw? 
YORK, No. 58 Bowery. corner of Canal St. § 
ye — THIRTY-FIFTH INTEREST DIVIDEND 
for the six months ending December 3lst, 1877, at 
the rate of FIVE PERCENT. per annum, payable on 
and after MONDAY, January 2ist, 1878. 

Interest not withdrawn will be credited as an 
original deposit and entitled to interest from Jan- 
uary lat. Deposits made on or before ‘'hursday, Jan- 
uary 10th, will draw interest from January lst. 

Bank open every day from 10 to 3, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays from Wto7. Bank-books in English, 
German,and French. EDW’D A. QUINTARD, Pres, 

SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, Sec’y. 





59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution. 


No. 3 Chambers St., New York, Dec. 28th, 1877. 
Interest for the six months ending Dec. 31s:, 1877, 
at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on sums 
of $5,000and under,and at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. on the excess, has been declared, and will be 
payable after Jan. 10th, 1878. 
W. H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
CORNER 8TH AVE, AND 34TH STRERT. 
DIVIDEND. The Trustees have declared, out of 
the earnings of the past six months,a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of Five per Cent. per annum on 
all sums of #5 and upward, pazente on and after Jan. 
14th, 1878. INTEREST not withdrawn will be added 


A ™M to3P.M. Also on Monday and Saturday even- 
ings from 6 to 8 o'clock. 
WILLLAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


644 and 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St, 
December 27th, 1877. 
54th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
54th Semi-annual Dividend, at the rate of Five per 
Cent. per annum on sums of $500 and under, and 
Four per Cent. per annum on all sums over $500, re- 


maining on deposit for the three or six months 
ending Jan. Ist, 1878, in accordance with the provis- 
ionsof the by-laws, payable on and atter Jan, 21st. 


EK. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc, F,. ALVORD, Secretary. 


A SURE 12 PER CENT. STOCK. 
A Reliable and Profitable Investment. 











The Polar Star Gold and Silver Mining Company. 


ALBERT H. KING, President. 
GEORGE W. QUACK ENBOSS, Vic-President. 
J.W. BLACKBURN, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM H.,. BOONE, Secretary. 


This Company is now producing very rich ore from 
its mine. The celebrated Polar Star Mine, which isa 
true fissure vein, is well known and consideied one of 
the very best mines in Colonado. The improvements 
are of the most extensive character. ‘Ihe mine is 
under able management and bas paid good dividenas 
for four years. It is in successful Operation and now 
in aconditionto pay regular monthly dividendsy 
the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the par value) 
the stock, with excellent prospects of paying extra 
dividends. The Polar Star has passed the examina- 
tion of the New York Mining Stock Exchange, and 
the Company intend soon to have the stock regularly 
called at the Board. In the meantime, investors that 
desire to avail themselves of the present «pportunity 
of procuring a first-class permanent dividend-paying 
stock, full paid and free frum any assessments, can 
do so on favorable terms on application to 

Messrs. ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
Agents for the Company, No. 43 Pine St., New York. 

P.S.—The Company reserve the right to advanee 

the price of the stock onany day, without notice. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 2 of cover. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Test me and my loans any 
way you please. All iask is a trial. In- 
terest paid semi-annually. Security 4 to 
S times the loan in tand alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. Sworn uppraisements at present 
low casn values. Prompt payments. 2d year of 
residence inthe state. Bestut references. Send for 
particulars. 





D. Ss. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 


SAFE AND DESTRABLE 
Investment Securities. 


Defaulted Bonds bought or infcepeton given. 
THOS, P. ELLIS, 14 Pine St- 


Alex. Frothingham & Co, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 12 Wall St. 

make desirable investments from $00 upward, which 
frequently pay from 5 to 20 times the amonnt in- 
vested. Stocks bought regularly at the New York 
Stock Exchange and carri d as long as desired on 
deposit of 3 per cent. Explanatory circular and 
weekly report of the market sent free to any address. 


QPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, us an assurance, that we loan. not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever — get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
rs and references. 
a B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, 





M er 
a3 ‘Broadway, New York 


TANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cash..... $500,000 00 
Reserves for all liabilities. 





‘including 







Net surplus... ‘s $89;998 12 
Total Asnets....-....ccccsesereeee® 1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


CHICAGO MERCHANTS AND BANE- 
ERS. 


THe merchants, bankers, and leading 
business men of Chicago are circulating 
and have already largely signed a petition 
to Congress on the silver question, in which 
they say. 





‘* We desire to express our sympathy for 
and agreement with the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury in their finan- 
cial views, as recently presented to Con- 
gress. We, therefore, hereby request our 
senators and representatives in Congress to 
firmly and earnestly oppose all legislation 
concerning the national finances and coin- 
age not strictly in accordance with Presi- 
dent Hayes’s Message and the report of 
Secretary Sherman. We believe that the 
prosperity of the country and the interests 
of the people will be best promoted by a 
steadfast adherence to the single standard 
of gold in effecting the exchanges of the 
nation, and by the resumption of specie 
payments on January Ist, 1879.” 

We have no doubt that the sentiments of 
this petition are those which represent the 
soundest and best financial sense of the 
country. Those who are urging the repeal 
of the Resumption Act and the remonetiza- 
tion of silver, according to the plan of Mr. 
Bland’s Bill, may be entirely honest in 
their views, It is not for us to question or 
impeach their motives; but we regard them 
as utterly mistaken on a question of pollti- 
cal economy, and quite as much mistaken 
on the equally important question of 
national honor. We cannot for the life of 
us see how the Government can do what 
they propose without its own discredit, 
alike at home and abroad. The repeal of 
the Resumption Act would be both a con- 
fession of bankruptcy and the repudiation 
of a solemn pledge. The payment of the 
national debt in a ninety-cent dollar would 
not be payment in the medium which was 
understood to be the one intended by both 
Government and people at the time of the 
contract. A government that, on a mere 
technical quibble, takes advantage of: its 
power to ‘legislate in its own favor and 
against its creditors, in view of the ac- 
knowledged facts in this case, which noone 
pretends to deny, would thereafter make a 
very poor show before the world. 

We are glad that there are some business 
men inthe West—we hope many such men— 
who recognize the soundness of the Presi- 
dent's views on both of the questions re- 
ferred to in the above petition. It would 
be a good thing if the bankers, merchants, 
aud business men of the West and South, 
holding similar opinions, would inform 
Congress thereof by petitions. The anti- 
resumptionists and the silver men are im- 
mensely in earnest, and those who are 
opposed to their views should be equally in 
earnest and lose no time in making their 
influence felt in Congress. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue week under review has passed with 
very little activity in this department. The 
Christmas holiday, together with the near 
approach of the time for taking stock 
and closing up the transactions of the 
year has had a depressing effect, and the 
movement in dry goods has been light. 
The order demand has been fairly satisfac- 
tory for the season; but personal selections 
from both agents and jobbers have been 
small and unimportant. 

Cotton goods have been in some request 
for light selections of nearly all styles, 
though the market is without much anima- 
tion. The general character of stocks 
is considered quite satisfactory, and the 
market for all styles, excepting bleached 
goods, is very strong. 

The shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports for the past week have been 
4,959 packages from New York and 108 
packages from Boston, in all 5,067 pack 
ages, or a total of 129,817 packages for the 
expired portion of the year, against 98,624 
for the same time last year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
quiet. A good movement has taken place 
in execution of early orders; but otherwise 
no new business of importance has been 
transacted. Stocks are well reduced and 
all styles of fine light browns are sold 
ahead and large orders, are being placed 
‘‘ at value” for future delivery. 





Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in less request. Some fair orders 
have been filled for export and the average 
stock with agents, as compared with a few 
weeks ago, is very much reduced. 

Canton flannels have been in good move- 
ment for delivery in orders with no new 
business to speak of. 

Cottonades have been in small request 
‘and transactions were generally quite mod- 
erate. 

Tickings have been in fair movement for 
leading styles and the price of Lewiston 
has been advanced. 

The movement in ginghams has been re- 
stricted to small parcels of staple makes, 
The production of autumn and winter 
styles of fancies has been mostly cleaned 
out, and agents are getting ready for the 
display of spring styles. 

Print-cloths have been in light request. 
Stocks on hand are quite large. The clos- 
ing quotations on 64x64 extra cloths are 4 
cents, cash, less one per cent., or 44 cent 
off 30 days or 60 days to 8 15-16 cents, 
cash, with standards showing transactions 
at a shade below these figures. For 56x60 
the only figure we hear spoken of for busi- 
ness is 814 cents, cash. 

Prints have been without general move- 
ment, though some special styles have been 
in good demand, principally for solid prints 
in black and celors. Shirting prints have 
been in good demand. 

Dress goods have been in light request, 
though some large sales of fancy cotton 
fabrics have been effected by means of 
very low prices. 

Woolen goods are still in irregular move- 
ment. New business has been quite mod- 
erate, while a large distribution of spring 
goods has taken place, in execution of pre- 
vious orders for account of the clothing 
trade. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in less re- 
quest and few new orders have been 
placed with agents. Deliveries for account 
of back orders have made up a good 
business. Fine grades of exceptionally 
novel and attractive styles are now being 
offered at extremely low prices. 
Overcoatings are in light demand by job- 
bers to keep up assortments. The cloak 
trade are doing much less in beavers, etc., 
and transactions are generally small. 
Kentucky jeans are quiet. 

Satinets are in limited demand, with 
some activity in printed goods. 

Flannels and blankets are only taken in 
small lots for the renewal of jobbers’ as- 
sortments. 

Foreign dry goods arein very limited 
request, and the movement is mostly re- 
stricted to small lots of specialties required 
by retailers for the holiday trade. The 
offerings at auction have been small and of 
no special importance. 

Dress goods are quiet, except for small 
lots of fancies, sold by jobbers at low and 
irregular prices. 

Black dress silks in medium and fine 
qualities have been in moderate movement. 
Low grades are quiet and colored silks 
dull, 

Linens and white goods are in very light 
demand, except for the holiday retail trade. 
Prices continue steady. 

The imports for the woek have been 
$578,499, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $769,331. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, December 8lst, 1877. 
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SI WANSUNTA SHIRTS. 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


ber Standing or Turn-dow 


MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 


Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM 8SHIRT-MAKERS), 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


9 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 
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A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 


A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 2 of cover. 


FANS! 


RICH FANS IN NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
Vs —— 
Latest Novelties in Made-up 


LACE ARTICLES, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





MILLER&CRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, New York. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade it the following well known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 

As the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH Chicago Tih. 

As the *G hOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
As_ the “ CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
er a &C 
8 the i STANDARD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
Tite, D & CO. w Yor 
eS STAN NDARD” 3 Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Pinadel pha 

‘WTANDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
& C0. a Francisco, C 

Asthe “STAND Aru” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNE Y, Boston, Mas 
As the “STA NDAKD ” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Oricans, = 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
\ Cutter’s Abdominal 


/Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


































































Copyrighted 1877. Standard Silverware Co., N.Y 


AT ONCE! 


To close stock, and to give 
the people the benefit of a 
forced sale, instead of allow- 
ing the goods to fall into the 
hands of the trade, we will, 
for the next 9o days, fill orders 
at the following astounding 
figures: 

We will send to any address, 
all express charges prepaid, 


6 Solid Silver Teaspoons, 
worth $7.00, for only $8.50. 
6 Nickel & Silver Plated 

Teaspoons, worth $2.50, for 
| only 70e. 

‘ 6 Nickel & Silver Plated 
i! Tablespoons, worth $3.50, 
for only 61.25. 

6 Nickel & Silver Plated 
Forks, worth $3.00, for only 
90c. 

6 Nickel & Silver Plated 

Knives, handle and blade one 

solid piece best steel, (best goods 

made,) worth 4.00, for only $2.00. 

Butter Knives, the best made, 
worth $1.50, for 25e. each. 

With each package will be sent 

a handsome illustrated catalogue, 

embracing every thing inthe 

Silverware line, at corresponding 










Piro} kee p these goods out of the 
hands of the jobbing trade, who 
will use every effort to buy them 
all in at these figures, we will re- 
guire that each order be aecom- 
panied by the following “Consum- 
ers’ Order,” as a guaranty that the 
articles are wanted by a bona 
jide consumer, and not to sell 
again. 

Cut Out this Consum- 
ers’ Order and forward 
with your letter. 





CUT OF SOLID SILVER SPOON. 


Consumer's Order. 
TO THE STANDARD SIL- 
— ARE Co., New York 
City ;— This js to certi- 
fy that*the sender is 
not a manufacturer or 
dealer in Silverware, 
and that the articles 
ordered in the accom- 
panying letter are de- 
sired for id use, and 
t for 
1Pnclosed 3 “dd you will find 
Phe aber net os 


hat you are to prepay 
all charges on the 
same. 














The above order will be 
accepted by us for 90 days 
after the date of this paper, 
+ after which the price of each 
article will be doubled, No 
order will be filled that is not 
accompanied by the above 
order. 8" We guarantee the 
artic ay to be worth twice 
the price char for 
the same can not 
store for less than Pr -00. Our 


ae chit’ yeas 
Adaressall letters to STANDARD SILVERWARE CO. 
11 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


















January 8, 1878.) . 
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Noung and Old. 


GRANDMOTHER'S NEW YEAR'S 
LETTER. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





I PROMISED to write you, John, I know, 
A full account of my visit here ; 
But, somehow, | can’t feel settled yet, 
Or used to things that are strange and 
queer. 
Katie gave me a welcome kind, 
And maybe her kiss came from her heart ; 
But there seemed a something, lgnow not 
what, ‘ 
Despite her kiss, which kept us apart. , 


I saw her look at the gown I wore, 
And the poor old bennet upon my head, 
And I guessed the thoughts that her proud 
heart felt, 
Even before a word was sald. 
I cannot fairly complain, dear John ; 
Maybe I’m hemesick away from you ; 
But—tbough you may call me foolish, dear— 
There is something which chills me through 
and through. 


Katie’s husband is tall and fine, 
A wonderful business man, they say ; 
And I’ve noticed he never has time to kiss 
His children or joio them at their play. 
Aad, speaking of children, the little ones 
here 
Are not like children when we were young, 
We never mimicked our elders, John, 
Or spoke to the aged with flippant tongue. 


I haven’t deseribed my room to you. 
It’s a quiet room on the upper floor. 
Katie thought it would suit me best— 
**Out of the way of noise’’; and, more, 
She doesn’t disturb me through the day, 
When people call, for she knows I’m old.” 
Yes, Lam old; but my wits are strong, 
And there are some truths which needn't 
be told. 


This New Year’s Day I’m sitting alone 
(For Katie is busy with friends, you see, 
And, having so much to do and say, 
She has no time to remember me); 
But I can’t help thinking of home and you, 
And the kitchen fire, a-blazing high. 
And the dear old year that has just gone out— 
How we watched it in, John, you and I, 


You are sitting now in the old arm-chair ; 
The first glad day of the year has flown ; 
And the twilight shadows, which gather fast, 

Are shutting you in, dear John, alone. 
But my city visit is almost done, 

And my tired heart will know no rest 
Till, safe in the homestead once again, 

I lay my head on my husband’s breast, 





MISS GERALDINE’S CHRISTMAS. 





BY EDITH HEYWOOD, 


‘Miss GERALDINE, one of them Cogans 
is down-stairs, and wants to speak with 
you. Shall I tell her you are busy, and 
can’t be bothered with her?” 

Miss Geraldine sighs. It is that hour 
between daylight and dark so conducive to 
meditation, and Mise Geraldine is in a 
reverie. 

This rude awakening annoys her. She 
pushes back the easy chair,in which she 
has been reclining, lifts the small slippered 
foot from the fender, on which it has been 
resting, and turns from the fire and the 
fancies it has created tothe housekeeper, 
who, ina deprecatory attitude, awaits her 
commands at the door. 

‘“‘Them Cogans” are no idle words to 
Miss Geraldine. They imply an hour’s 
. misery, in the which a pitiful tale will be 
unfolded to her. She will learn, for the 
twelfth time this years, how Mrs. Cogan 
‘‘is a trifle behindhand this month wid the 
rint.” She is also convinced before open- 
ing the conversation that all the children 
are down with scarlet fever, whooping- 
cough, or measles. Possibly, as they have 
been through the list separately, it may 
now be a combination of all three diseases, 
for variety’s sake. She is sorry beforehand 
that Mike is out of work, and the childer 
out of shoes, and her purse already feels 
lighter in her pocket. But Miss Geraldine 
is a young lady of strong principles. She 
makes points of etiquette a matter of con- 
science. When she says she is glad to see 
you, she is glad to see you. When you 
learn at the door she is not at home, you 
may rest assured that sheis not listening 
over the banisters. Go Miss Geraldine felt 
it incumbent upon her to reprove Mrs, 
Gleason, who, in her anxiety to make all 
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things smooth for her young mistress, had 
suggested an expedient. 

“‘T am not busy, Mrs. Gleason,” said the 
young lady. ‘‘Icould hardly send such a 
message, Send Mrs. Cogan into the front 
basement, and I will see her directly.” 

Mrs. Gleason bows and retires; but not 
before the room has another occupant, in 
the person of Mr. Anthony Llewellyn, 
. Miss Geraldine’s papa. 

“Come! come!” says that gentleman, 
briskly, rubbing his hands and bringing in 
a plentiful supply of frosty December air 
with him, ‘‘ What’s all this? What's all 
this, 1 say?” 

‘‘Nothing, Papa, dear,” says the young 
lady, soothingly. ‘‘Only one of my poor 
people wishes to see me, That is all.” 

“One of your poor people!” repeats Mr. 
Llewellyn, irately, planting himself direct- 
ly in front of the fire, with his hands be- 
hind him. ‘‘One of your poor people! It 
would gratify me, Geraldine, to know how 
many poor people you have hanging upon 
your purse-strings, It is simply mon- 
strous. I look upon you, with your senti- 
mental ideas of charity, as a defender and 
promoter of the crying evil of our day. 
Idleness; yes, idleness. These creatures 
would rather eat and sleep than work; and 
who supports them? Why, my daughter, 
of course, and the daughters of honest gen- 
tlemen, who industriously accumulate 
their wealth and have wit enough to keep 
it. Now, who is this person that desires to 
see you?” 

‘*Mrs. Cogan, Papa.” 

“Cogan! Cogan! An exceedingly common 
name. Anidle, shiftless, offensive person, 
I have no doubt. I shall not countenance 
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her. Send her away.” 

‘*But, Papa, I have said I would see her, 
and I cannot break my word.” 

“‘Very well. I will give you five min- 
utes to send her about her business. I 
shall send for you. Let me not be kept 
waiting.” 

Geraldine goes quickly down-stairs and 
enters the front basement. Instead of the 
corpulent form and long drawn face of 
Mrs. Cogan, she finds a young girl, seated 
onthe extreme edge of her chair and gaz- 
ing rather nervously in the direction of the 
door. 

“Ah!” says Miss Geraldine, pausing on 
thethreshold. ‘‘ This is Mary, I suppose.” 

Mary rises, withacourtesy. Sheisa tall, 
slim girl, with rather a nice face. So Miss 
Geraldine thinks, though she knows well 
one cannot appear to advantage in a faded 
green waterproof and a battered hat. 
Mary, Geraldine, in her silk dress, tasteful 
and elegant in all the details of her toilette, 
and glittering with diamonds in her ears 
and on her fingers, is the personification of 
everything beautiful. This mutual con- 
templation takes at least two of the allotted 
five minutes; and, conscious of this, Ger- 
aldine hastily opens the conversation. ‘‘I 
was glad to hear you had found work in 
the factory, Mary. You must all be getting 
on nicely now, with you to help and bea 
comfort at home, as I don’t doubt you 
are.” 

‘* Yes,” answers Mary, who does not 
appear to have so glib a tongue as her 
mother. 

“‘And you like to work, I suppose,” 
continues Geraldine, mindful of her 
father’s tirade and wondering how she is to 
get at the reot of the difficulty in five min- 
utes with this taciturn daughter, when 
with the mother, so ready of speech, it in- 
variably takes sixty. 

“‘T ain’t working now,” says Mary, with 
Spartan brevity. 

Miss Geraldine feels her ire rising. 
“« Not working!” she says, sharply. ‘“‘ Then, 
pray, what are you doing? You look strong 
and capable. How do you expect to pay 
the rent and buy coal this winter, if you 
live in idleness?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

It is apparently a subject of indifference 
to Mary. She is admiring the color of 
Geraldine’s dress. 

‘““You must not look to me for it,” 
says Mies Geraldine, decidedly, hearing a 
step on the stairs and knowing her time is 
up. “I gave your mother ten dollars last 


month to pay thé rent, and I sent her a ton 
of coal. That was because you were all 
out of work. But she told me you had found 





a place, and she promised to get ahead. 
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She must be very careless and shiftless. 
You tell her I say I shall not help ber 
again unless she makes more effort to help 
herself ” , 

“*T wouid; only—” 

‘Only what? I hear my father calling 
me, and I must leave you now. You tell 
your mother I shall give her nothing more 
until I see a greater disposition on her part 
> to support herself.” 

‘‘Yes’m. I'd tell ber; only, as I said— 
she’s dead.” 

‘* Geraldine! Geraldine! I have called you 
at least half-a-dozen times, and now! am 
actually obliged to come after you my- 
self.” 

Mr, Anthony Llewellyn enters upon this 
tableaux. : 

There are some points of resemblance 
between the two girls. They are about the 
same age. Both are tall and thin, and, in 
spite of the faded waterproof, the figure of 
the poorer sister is not without grace. 
They have alike brown eyes and brown 
hair. Mary, in a remote corner, stands 
with her hands twisted nervously together, 
and in her eyes a sort of dull appeal for 
sympathy. Geraldine, some six feet off, 
stands equally ill at ease, with a shocked, 
pained expression of face. 

Mr. Llewellyn sees nothing but his 
daughter’s discomfiture. ‘‘Come! come!” 
he cries, angrily. ‘‘ What’s all this? This 
young person has had some dismal story to 
tell, Isuppose. They are all alike—always 
harping on the same minor key. Come! 
come! My good girl, you must have com- 
mon sense enough to see that Miss Llewel- 
lyn has not time to spare to listen to every 
tale of woe you and your friends choose to 
bring her. Go into the kitchen, and get 
something to eat. Heaven forbid that, 
while I have a crust, I should refuse to 
share it with my neighbor. Cook, get this 
woman a piece of bread; and be sure that 
turbot is cooked to a turn, and put a little 
more port wine than usual in the venison 
sauce.” 

‘‘T am not hungry, sir,” says Mary, walk- 
ing toward the door. 

Geraldine during these few minutes has 
been silent, pained and mortified at her 
own harshness and overwhelmed by the 
loud, imperative tone of herfather. Under 
the present circumstances, it was impossible 
to prolong the conversation; nor does the 
girl show any disposition to do so, but is 
hurrying with all speed toward the area 
door. Mr. Llewellyn, now in earnest con- 
versation with his cook, does not notice it; 
and Geraldine, anxious to spare Mary’s feel- 
ings so much as possible, does not attempt 
to stop her. 

‘‘Tam sorry I spoke so,” she says, with 
all truth, feeling in her pocket for her 
purse. ‘‘Of course, I had no means of 
knowiog of your bereavement, This is the 
night before Christmas, you know. You 
must let me remember all those little ores 
at home,” 

She holds out her purse. It is a heavy 
one, clinking with the sound of many a sil- 
ver piece. Mary looks from it to the face 
of the giver, then with a light toss of ber 
hand sends it ringing upon the floor. 

The slam of the area door attracts Mr. 
Llewellyn. 

‘*Has that young person actually taken 
herself off?” he remarked. ‘‘I soon settle 
them. Take warning by this, and send 
them to me when they prove too much for 
you.” 

‘*Yes, Papa, dear,” says Miss Geraldine, 
who is occupied with picking something 
up. ‘And there is the door-bell. Our 
guests must be arriving for dinner.” 

The 24th of December is proverbial. 
ly a frosty night. Mary is chilled through 
and through beneath her thin covering, as 
she shuts the warmth and light behind her. 
She hurries on in the direction of the cars, 
muttering to herself: ‘‘I with I hadn’t 
agone, It’s taken all the heart out of me.” 
Every few minutes she stops against a rail- 
ing, to let an angry gust sweep by; then 

burries on again, In her hand she holds a 
small collection of coppers and five cent 
pieces. These she stops and counts, ‘‘ Five, 
ten, fifteen, and three is eighteen. If I 
ride, I'll only have thirteen. I guess I can 
manage to walk it.” And so she does, 
though she leaves the heart of the aristoc- 
racy, where she now is (commonly called 





Murray Hill), and pushes her way down- 
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town, into the region of wharfs and mar- 
kets, factories and warehouses, tumbled- 
down tenements, dirt and filth, in every 
variety of form and aspect. Very slowly 
and very wearily she mounts the. stairs of 
the most dilapidated of a long row of di- 
lapidated dwellings. Before she reaches 
the top floor, which is her destination, she 
hears clamorous cries—intelligible sounds 
to her. 

** Well!” comes in a sort of universal 
tone, as she enters. There are children of 
all sizes, shapes, and hues; and a man seated 
in the midst of them, smoking a short, 
black pipe. There is a fire in the room, and 
very little else. And what seems to Mary 
a very pathetic sight, hardened as she is to 
such scenes, some empty bowls and plates 
set out upon a table, 

‘* Well,” repeats the man, without re- 
moving his pipe, ‘‘ what did you git?” 

‘Yes, Mary,” reiterates half a dozen 
voices, ‘‘ what did you git?” 

‘‘Nothing,” says Mary, laconically, re- 
moving her hat and waterproof, without 
looking at any of them. 

‘‘Nothing?” in a loud and angry tone 
fromthe man. ‘ Nothing?’ in a wail from 
the children. ‘‘ Nothing?” in every pitch 
of incredulity. 

‘Nothing, I say,” repeats Mary, defiant- 
ly, ‘‘ except the smell of the dinner, which 
I'd give yees, if I could.” 

‘‘You’re a pretty girl,” begins Mr. Co- 
gan, with an oath. ‘A dutiful daughter 
you are, and a nice kind of a sister, to 
spend good money going three miles, and 
coming home again without a bite to eat or 
the chick for a draught of beer. What do 
you mean by it, 1 say—and your mother 
dead and all?” 

“That's right,” says Mary. ‘‘ Blame me 
because we’re poor and starving and dirty 
and half naked, as that girl did up there” 
(with a toss of her head in the direction of 
Murray Hill), ‘‘ with her blue silk and her 
diamonds and the buckles on her shoes. 
It’s my fault, ain’t it, that you don’t git 
work, and mother took the fever, and they 
turned off half their hands at the factory, 
and the children are hungry? I wish I was 
as well off as mother, I do. 1 wish I was 
dead, Isay. I'd ask nothing better.” 

‘Ts it your fault? O’ course, itis. Did 
your mother ever come empty away from 
that house? ’7is. your fault, with your 
proud face and your stuck-up ways. Ye 
didn’t eat humble-pie enough. Whine and 
cringe and lick the dust before them. 
That’s what those folks likes—them kind 
of big-bugs. Did your mother ever come 
away with less than the rint anda ton of 
coal? Where's your duty, to come back 
like this, with the childerstarvin’ about ye? 
Shame on ye.” . 

Mr, Cogan, stirred by his own eloquence 
rises and shakes himself. The children, 
capable of appreciating the one fact that 
Mary has come home empty-handed, which 
is being interpreted supperless to bed, 
wail forth in concert. This wakes the 
baby, the last one and a very little one, 
who moans, then cries feebly; and Mary 
takes itup and is app»rently deaf to the 
bedlam about her. Wot so Mr. Cogan. He 
claps his hands over his ears and takes 
flight. As he goes down-stairs, he counts 
some loose coin held tightly in his hand. 
‘Enough for a drink,’ he mutters, ‘‘to 
drown the cries of them childer.” By the 
time he has reached the street Mary has 
hushed them, somewhat harshly, and they 
are stowed away in closets adjoining the 
room. Mary sits alone, with the infant in 
her arms, now quiet and warm; and she 
says: ‘I’m glad I didn’t take that purse. 
I’d rather see ’em starve around me, and 
die with ’em, than touch a penny of her 
money.” And there comes a look into her 
face that confirms her words. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 


“ Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies; 
With the angelic host proclaim, 
Christ ts born in Bethlehem !” 

‘©A Merry Christmas, Papa,” says Geral- 
dine Llewellyn, entering the dining room, 
Christmas morning, 

Mr. Llewellyn rises, and embraces his 
daughter. ‘‘ A Merry Christmas to you, my 
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dear child. ‘You look as fresh as a rose, in 
spite of the fatigue of last night. And, by 

the way, it was a most successful evening. 

A truly excellent dinner; truly excellent. 

James, present my compliments 10 cook, 

and tell herI shall be pleased to present 

ber with sometbing more substantial after 

breakfast; and I have no doubt more ac- 

ceptable. Ha! ha!” 

Mr. Llewellyn is in excellent humor 
with himself and at peace with all the 
world. Truly, a Christian frame of mind. 
He rubs his bands gleefully, as he stands 
before the roaring cannel coal fire, and 
salutes the world in general. 

* Well, Geraldine,” he remarks, noticing 
that she is opening several small packages 
laid beside her plaie, “ what have we here? 
A watch and chain? Tut! tut! Why, you 
have two already. Your aunt should have 
known better.” 

‘It is very pretty, Papa.” 

“‘Yes, it does very well. But what is 
this? Aring? You will hardly find room, 
I fancy, on those little fingers for another. 
A pair of bracelets, too. Well, well, a 
young lady, I suppose, cannot have too 
many of these things. Now, my dear, you 
cannot expect your old father to under- 
stand your needs in that direction. You 
must accept this trifling sum, and please 
your own taste with a Christmas gift.” 

“Thank you, Papa, dear,” says Miss 
Geraldine, accepting, without a glance at 
them, the crisp roll of bank-notes. ‘‘ Here, 
James,” she continues, ‘‘ take these things 
and put them on the buffet.” 

James received upon his salver an indis- 
criminate heap of jewelry, boxes, white 
paper, and pink ribbon. 

Then follows the presentation of Miss 
Geraldine’s gift to her father—a gold locket 
of fine workmanship, with which Mr. 
Llewellyn is graciously pleased. 

The breakfast proceeds. Mr. Llewellyn 
is. beaming with generosity. He cannot 
lose sight of the fact that a few minutes 
later he is to shower broadcast among his 
domestics a roll of bank-notes, that will 
call down numberless blessings upon his 
head and insure an excellent régime for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Llewellyn may be 
numbered among the cheerful givers this 
morning. Miss Geraldine is unusually quiet, 
nor is the mood altered after breakfast. 

All the morning James is kept busy 
escillating between the door and the draw- 
ing-room, laying baskets of fruit and 
flowers on the shrine of Miss Llewellyn’s 
attractions and Mr. Llewellyn’s wealth. 

At last Geraldine does a most unaccount- 
able thing; or so itseemsto James. Her 
last visitor,a young lady, who has run in 
for a moment to compare notes, departs; 
and Geraldine, leaving word with James 
that she is not at home, hastily changes 
the rich dress in which she has been receiv- 
ing her friends, puts on her rainy-day 
eostume, in spite of the sunshine, and goes 
out. She takes very much the same route 
that Mary took the night before; only, 
whén she reached the cars, she gets in, 
without a qualm as to her sixpence. She 
rides until she reaches that same region of 
markets and ferry-boats mentioned before, 
and with some difficulty finds her way to 
the row of dilapidated dwellings. She 
mounts the rickety stairs, feeling intuitive- 
ly ber destination will be the top floor. 
There is no need of knocking. The door 
stands open, and Miss Liewellyn has a 
view of the interior. 

Mary, like Charlotte, is cutting bread 
and butter; only in this casethe butter is 
lacking. She is surrounded by faces 
piached from hunger and eager, uplifted 
hands, 

Miss Llewellyn feels faint and sick. 
She has read of such scenes; she has even 
seen them painted, and bas indulged in the 
luxury of tears over them; but the reality, 
as it bursts upon her, affects her different- 
ly. She grows pale and feels a sudden 
and unaccountable loathing of herself. 
Meantime, the group within are all uncon- 
scious. 

‘‘There, that’s all,” Mary says, laying 
down the koife, the loaf baving been 
divided equally among the litile ones, 
‘* Now off wih yees.” 

**But IT ain’t had enough,” whines one, 
“T’m hungrier nor ever.” 

**T cay, so am I,” cries Number Two. 


“Don’t you see there ain’t any more? If 
there was, you'd get it fast enough. An’ 
all the whining and crying in the world 
won't bring it. Bread wa'n’t never in- 
tended for the likes of us.” 

“The teacher at that there mission cross 
town,” begins a sprite, less clamorous than 
the others, ‘‘says that nobody badn’t ought 
to be onhappy nor hungry on Christmas 
Day; ‘cos, ’cos—I forget 'cos why.” . 

“Then why didn’t she give you some- 
thing to eat?” inquires an inquisitive 
youngster. 

*‘Oh! I guess she didn’t think o’ that,” 
says the smal! moralist, resignedly. 

*‘T’ll bet she didn’t,” says Mary, with a 
grim laugh. ‘She told you you looked 
capable, perhaps, and could help yourself; 
or perhaps she told you to tell your mother 
she was a shiftless body, not to make both 
ends meet, and she in her grave.” 

There is only one person in the group 

who understands these vague ‘allusions, and 
she until now has been unnoticed. The 
bread finished, the partakers of the Christ- 
mas feast disperse, and an awestruck ‘‘Look 
a’ that!” attracts universal attention to the 
door. 
Mary looks; then,drawing the children 
to her, very much as a wounded animal 
brought to bay might gather its young 
about her, she positively glares at her vis- 
itor. Miss Llewellyn, famous for her tact 
in fashionable circles, is for once in her 
life at a loss for something to say. She, 
the daughter of Mr. Anthony Llewellyn, 
feels uncomfortably intrusive; yet she must 
take the initiative. 


Christmas,” says Miss Geraldine. 

‘* An’, as you see, we're a-having it,” says 
Miss Cogan. 

“fam glad,” says Geraldine, simply. 
Then, turning from Mary, she smiles upon 
a small boy, with a face and a pair of hands 
that makes her sensitive soul recoil. ‘And 
this is Mikey, isn’t it?” she says. 
‘*No,” corrects the small boy. 
Jerry. Named arter you.” 

‘80 it is,” says Miss Llewellyn, seating 
herself and drawing the urchin toward her. 
‘If you are my little namesake, we must 
make each other’s acquaintance. ’ 

“Oh! I know you,” responds Jerry, who 
is blessed with his mother’s loquacity. ‘‘An’ 
I know wheres you live, too. I went there 
oncet, an’ you gave me a napple an’ a piece 
of cake an’a dime, I say, it was prime.” 
‘‘Perhaps,” says Miss Geraldine, anxious 
to use conciliatory measures, ‘‘ if you come 
again, I may give you another.” 

‘‘There!” shouts the intrepid Jerry. ‘‘1I 
say, Mary, I'd better agone last night. The 
lady would agive me something. Father 
says she’s a poor thing. She’d let us starve 
afore she'd ask a bite o’ bread, Mary would. 
Didn’t he give her a blessing, when she 
come home last night, without so much as 
a dime to get him a draught of ale!” 

Mary’s eyes look dangerous. She raises 
her arm, as though to strike the bey; then 
lets it fall again. 

The baby on her bosom, frightened at her 
violence, sets up its feeble cry; and Mary, 
turning her back upon ber unwelcome 
guest, begins to soothe it. Miss Llewellyn 
takes only mental note of these proceedings. 
She is apparently intent upon making her- 
self agreeable, and never before had she 
been conscious of making such an effort. 
Jerry is not ao interesting case ef poverty. 
Many of his words make her cringe. His 
bands, as he becomes more familiar and 
strokes the fur upon her dress, give hera 
cold shuler; nor do his brothers and 
sisters, as they crowd around her, seem 
moreioteresting. The group had been most 
picturesque when clamoring for bread. 
Still, Miss Llewellyn smiles on unflinching- 
ly. She calls forth all her fascinations to 
attract her auditors, occasionally glancing 
at the impassive back of the elder sister. 

‘‘Now,” says Miss Geraldine, at length, 
after a good half-hour of familiar converse, 
‘“‘who can tell me where there is a nice 
Christmas store?” 

She is immediately enlightened. If she 
bad asked who was the first man, I doubt 
if the answer would bave been 80 ready. 

Then follows curious [ittle items as to 
the beauty, delici usness, and desirability 
of the wares displayed in the window, and 
long discussions as to individual choice. 


oe It’s 





“Have dope,” seys Mary, sharply. 
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“Tam come to wish you all a Merry } 





pended from s hook in a neighboring 
butcher-shop, and richly ornamented with 
floral decorations, in honor of the day. 
Jerry, less provident, forgetting hunger, in 
his excitement, desires a miniature figure 
of Santa Claus, holding a tree, upon which 
is a wax representation of the Christ-child. 
One wants a sled; another a pair ef skates. 
Not one wants bread, in such demand a 
short time before. When each has come. 
to a‘satisfactory decision, Geraldine rises 
and approaches her implacable hostess. 

‘*T am sorry you are not glad to see me,” 
she says, with a smile so winning it would 
have brought to her feet a dozen of her 
adorers. ‘‘ You might reproach me, Mary, 
for my bad manners last evening by giving 
me a friendly greeting.” 

Mary’s face softens somewhat. 

“The baby is pretty, is she not?” con- 
tinues Miss Llewellyn. ‘* You did not tell 
me about her. If you had been more 
frank, perhaps you would feel less un- 
kindly toward me now. I wish we could 
be friends, Mary.” 

If Miss Geraldine’s papa could have seen 
his beautiful daughter, the pride and de- 
light of his house, suing for the friendship 
of the gir] to whom he had offered bread the 
night before, he would have thought either 
he or she was not in full possession of their 
senses. But he does not see it; ‘and the 
audience they do have is unappreciative. 
Mary’s face relaxes. Fora moment, as 


the girls stand side by side, it is almost as 
beautiful as Miss Geraldine’s. Then it is 
hidden in the folds of the baby’s scanty 
robe. 

‘*7--T—]—” she stammers. 

“* You mean to say you forgive whatever 
was harsh or unkind in my talk with you 
last night, and will be glad to see me when 
I come again. Is not that it?” 

And Mary, finding no words ready, 
kisses Miss Geraldine’s hand. 





There is another great dinner on Murray 
Hill that evening, and Mr, Liewellyn’s hos- 
pitable doors are thrown wide open. 

Of all the fair ladies that grace so fash- 
ionable an entertainment, none are more 
fair, more gracivus, or more light-hearted 
than Miss Geraldine. The admiration she 
excites is so evident that, when the guests 
are all departed, her father, in the fullness 
of his pride, kisses her upon the brow. 
‘“*My daughter,” he says, ‘‘ you are an 
honor and an ornament to my house. It 
made my old heart glad to watch your 
grace, your beauty, and your well-deserved 
conquests,” 

Miss Geraldine smiles. ‘‘I have made 
one to-day, Father,” she says, ‘‘of which I 
am proud.” But further than that she does 
not enlighten him, 


NEw YORK Crry. 





Selections, 


HYMN. 


Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands, 

To His sure truth and tender care 
Who Heaven and earth commands, 
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Who poluts the clouds their course, 
Whom winds and seas obey, 

He shall direct thy wandering feet, 
He shall prepare thy way. 


Thou on the Lord rely, 
So safe sbalt thou go on ; 

Fix ov His work thy steadfast eye, 
So shall thy work be done. 


No profit canst thou gain 
By self consuming care ; 

To Him commit thy cause, His ear 
Attends the seftest prayer. 


Thou seest our weakvess, Lord, 
Our hearts are known to Thee; 

Qh ! lift Tnou up the siuking hands, 
Confirm the feeble kvee. 


Let. us in life, iu death, 
Thy steadfact trath declare, 
Avcd pubheb with our jetert breath 
Tby love and guardian care. 


—PavL GERHARDT, 1659, in John Wesley's trans- 
lation. 
OO 


REPORTERS. 


SomeEsopy has called the reporters of the 
daily press ‘‘ our contemporary bistorians,” 
So they are. What event of stirring inter- 
est in these more modern times bas not been 
given to the world of newspaper readers 
by the ubiquitous reporter? Great battles, 
momentous political changes, awful acci- 
dente, horrible murders, startiiog suicides, 
damaging develgpments of defsulting offl- 
cials, fierce and cestructive copflagrations, 
in sbort, the thousand aod one events of 
interest that transpire in this wild whirl of 
everyday life, sre given first to the publi 
ty the graphic pen of the icdefatizabte ar 
energetic reporter of the daily press. The 
prevailing idea of the newspaper reporter 
18 @ Widely erroneousone. He is pictured 
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gentleman, of prepossessing appearance, 
who is employed in his own enjoyments. 
He has nothing in the world to do but visit 
meetings and write a brief synopsis of their 
salient points; pick up a few items as they 
come across him (not as he comes across 
them), and visit the police headquarters 
and learn of the criminal doings of the 
day; at night spend a few pleasant hours 
in the theater, and then, after the pleasures 
of the day, retire to his comfortable couch 
for the night, and draw bis munificent sal- 
ary at the end of the week. That is the 
prevailing idea—especially the theater part. 
For whoever knew any outsider to speak of 
the reporters without referring with 
a refreshing assumption of positive 
knowledge to the fact that thev 
hed “free passes to all the shows’? 
Tt may be well to set the “great pub- 
lic” right on this matter; and briefly 
it may be stated that the reporter of the 
daily press is a widely different person to 
that popularly supposed, and that his hours, 
instead of being passed in pursuit of pleas- 
ure, are devoted to the hardest kind of 
work. And in this article it is proposed 
only to discuss the reporters of the morn- 
ing papers. The writer is most familiar 
with the lines of life of that class of his 
brethren. Shortly after noon the local 
staff begin to assemble in what is styled 
in pretentious establishments ‘the Repor- 
torial Department.” The known events of 
the day—political and other meetings, 
parades, reunions, ete.—are duly recorded 
on the book and assigned to selected men. 
This, however, is but a small portion of 
the work, and the verbatim orders of a 
well-known city editor will best give an 
idea of the labor assigned in addition. 
Time, 2 o’clock p. m. City editor (impa- 
liently): ‘Hurry up. now! Rush out to 
the exhibition and ascertain, etc., etc. On 
vour way back, call and interview Captain 
Ryan, of the Fencibles, on, etc., ete. This 
telegram has just been received about an 
accident on the Railroad; and go to 
the depot and see what you can pick up 
about it. Don’t get laid out on that! 
There’s some more troublein Bot'’s church. 
Find out all about it, and make’ 
a brief local of it; and at 5 o’clock call 
at Alderman Smith’s, and see if he has 
issued a warrant for: ’s arrest. Don’t 
let him ‘ bulldoze’ you; but get down to the 
bottom facts. This meeting at night, 
make a half acolumn of that; and, as you 
come back, drop into the Centinental and 
interview Passmore about the political 
prospects. Whoop aleng, old boy!” And 
80 on to all the others of the staff. Never 
a word about the theater. All this will 
probably occupy the reporter until one or 
two o’clock A. M.. including the time taken 
to ‘‘ write it up”; and then he retires, to 
repeat within the next twenty-four hours a 
somewhat similar task, both as to time and 
quantity of work required. From tbis it 
will be readily understood that a reporter’s 
position is no sinecure. There are in Phil- 
adelphia about seventy-five reporters— 
that is, who follow reporting as a profes- 
sion. Of these there are some fifty con- 
nected with the morning papers, eighteen 
or twenty on the afternoon journals, and 
the remainder on the weeklies issued on 
Sunday morning. And now a word as to 
the characteristics of the craft. The aver- 
age American reporter—that is. the report- 
er worthy of the name—is usually a man of 
from twenty to forty years of age. He is 
neat in his personal appearance, of good 
address, well educated, at least. in the ways 
of the world, thoroughly posted in all 
matters of current interest, on familiar 
terms with all publéc men, and a thorough 
enthusiast in his work. He has no Ches- 
terfieldian code of politeness; he does not 
require a formal introduction to a ‘‘man 
whom he wants to see” to talk with him 
with the easy familiarity of an old friend. 
Councilmen, officeholders, and politicians 
be generally addresses by their Christian 
names, and with all of these he has gener- 
ally an intimate acquaintance. The re- 
porter of to-day is neither the impecunious 
adventurer nor the unscrupulous liar that 
rome persons helieve him to he. Tt is, of 
course, true that there are cecasionally black 
sheep to be fourd inthe flock; but reporters 
as a class may be fairly set down, by ene 
who bas had a tlorcugh knowledge ot the 
craft, ava body of clever, erergetic, ineus- 
trious, honorable, ard well ernecated pen- 
tlemen. And the reporters of Philade'phia 
come under this head ‘‘ by a large majori- 
ty.” The reporter rarely sticks to the 
note-book and pencil tothe end, although 
any of them are so mreb in Jove with tbe 
profession that they die in the harness. 
Some drift into politics ard get a snug 
berth, which rewards them for their years 
of arduous teil; otbers gravitate to the 
stage; and still others—the hard, honest, 
ambitious toilers—reach the edit« ria) chair, 
The reporter with proclivities toward the 
. M. C. A. usually ends by owning a 
a weekly religicus paper, and the repor'er 
with racing tendencies to the proprietor- 
ship «f asporting journsl. And bere it 
may be well tocorrect the prevalent im- 
pression that all that is reqn'r-d to make a 
yvood r porter is a liberal education. This 
isa great mist: ke. A reporter's position is 
one r quiring tact, jnogment. ccurage, and 
a thorough knowledge of the world; and 
the raw college graduate can no more hold 











in the popular mind as a well-dressed young 


satisfactorily a reporter's position thav the 
reporter could satisfactorily $1) a profess 
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or’s chair. Reporters are born, not made. 
They have become a class as indispensa- 
ble to the demands of a modern civilization 
as the locomotive or the electric telegraph; 
and if, while the tired world slumbers, un- 
conscious of the midnight tramps, through 
wind and rain, of the daily newspaper re- 
nh for one night he were to suspend 

is labors, then the public would realize 
the debt it owes to the ‘Knights of the 

Note-book.”—The Philadelphia Press. 

Se  — — 


EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE 


ALPHABET. 
A tumbled down, and hurt his Arm against a 
bit of wood. 


B said: “My Boy, oh! do notcry; it cannot 
do you good.” 
C said: “A Cup of Coffee hot can’t do you 
any harm.”’ 
said: ‘*A Doctor should be fetched, and he 
would cure the arm.” 
said: ‘An Eeg beat up with milk would 
quickly make him well.” 
F said: “A Fish, if broiled, might cure, if 
only by the smell.” 
G said: ‘Green Gooseberry, fool, the best of 
cures [ hold.’’ 
H said: ‘ His Hat should be kept on, to keep 
him from the cold.’’ 
I said: ‘‘Some Ice upon his head will make 
him better soon.”’ 
J said: “Some Jam, if spread on bread or 
given in a spoon.” 
K said: ‘*A Kangaroo is here-—this picture 
let him see.”’ 
L said: “A Lamp pray keep alight, to make 
some barley tea.’’ 
said: ‘*A Mulberry or two might give 
him satisfaction.”’ 
N said: ‘*Some Nuts, if rolled about, might 
be a slight attraction.” 
O said: * An Owl might make him laugh, if 
only it would wink.”’ 
P said: ‘Some Poetry might be read aloud, 
to make him think.’’ 
Q said: “A Quince I recommend—a Quince 
or else a Quail.” 
R said: “Some Rats might make him move, 
if fastened by their tail.” 
S said: ‘A Song shall now be sung, in hopes 
to make him laugh.’ 
T said: ‘A Turnip might avail, if sliced or 
cut in half.” 
said: ‘‘ An Urn, with water hot, placed un- 
derneath bis chin.” 
said: ‘‘1’ll stand upon a chair, and play a 
Violin.”’ 
said: ‘* Some Whirligigs fetch, some mar- 
bles and a bal!.”’ 
X said: ‘Some eXcellent tea would be the 
hest of all.” 
Y said: “Some Yeast mixed up with salt 
would mekea perfect plaster.”’ 
Z said: “Here is a box of Zinc! Getin, my 
litt!e master ! 
We'll shut you up! We'll nail you down! 
We will, my little master! 
We think we’ve al] heard quite enough of thie, 
your sad disaster.” 


Ss oO 





“HARRY FRANCO.” 


His pseudonym, from the title of one of 
his novels, was more familiar than his real 
name, and Harry Franco was known to 
many who were strangers to Charles F. 
Briggs. He was a slight, erect man, of a 
nervous temperament, a quick movement, 
and acrisp and ready wit, with a dash of 
satire that was strictly a form of humor, 
but which seemed to many persons a veia 
of cynicism. He was on good terms with 
everybody; but he was a man of very lim- 
ited personal likings and as little given to 
demonstration as a man could be. The 
‘* Easy Chair” saw him first, a quarter of a 
century ago, in Putnam’s old book store, 
on Broadway, below the Park. A friend 
introduced the ‘‘ Chair ’’—not then a chair— 
to Harry Franco, who was looking at the 
new books upon the counter, and, as he 
introduced him, remarked that he had in 
press a little book upon the Nile. ‘‘ The 
Nile’s overdone,” was the quick reply, 
followed by a frank look and hearty grasp 
of the hand—the beginning of a friendly 
acquaintance that never faltered. Harry 
Franco was very secretive. He often 
dived and burrowed away from the knowl- 
edge of many of his closest associates. 
He was an indefatigable worker; but the 
literary ambition with which he began 
gradually expired, from want of general 
’ resognition, and he became a professional 
man of letters, serving upon many newspa- 
pers and well known to the veterans of the 
craft. He was especially fond of the En- 
giish literature of the eighteenth century, 
and he determined to do in New York 
what Fielding and Smollet did in London. 
He wrote three novels of the life of bis 
time in the city, which probably few read- 
ers of these lines have ever seen. They 
were the ‘‘ Adventures of Harry Franco,” 
‘““The Haunted Merchant,” and the 
‘« Trippings of Tom Pepper.” Some of the 
characters were drawn directly from life 
and but thioly veiled. The purpose, how- 
ever, was to fiod in New York as much 
romantic interest asin apy city at any time, 
and to write, as the Englishman whom he 
admired wrote. from persoval and actual 
observation. The books were unquestion- 
ably clever, with some severe Caricature in 
“Tom Pepper”; but they failed to impress 
the public. The author did not complain; 
but he wrote no more novels, Tbe charac- 
teristic vein and tendency, however, 
showed themselves in bis first contribution 
to Putnam—a sketch cf city life, called 
“Biegant Tom Dillar.” This was the 
story of a leisurely young fellow about 
town, who had no apparent business ia life, 
but whose real occupation was that of 








Negro minstrel. Every night the elegant 
man covered his face and hands with 
burned cork, and cracked jokes as Sambo. 
the end man. It was a happy conceit and 
was worked out with great spirit. The 
first editors of Putnam held their council in 
a bare upper front room of an abandoned’ 
dwelling-house in Park Place, one of the 
fine houses of the day when Park Place 
wasa quarter of high fashion. The pros- 
pects and chances of the new venture were 
eagerly discussed and the first contribu- 
tion# were scanned with interest and expert- 
ation. The magazine appeared at a fortu- 
nate time. There was ‘‘a felt Want,” 
with a great W, as Thackeray would have 
said, and the pea-green monthly happily 
supplied it. Mr. Briggs took the laboring 
oar. He was always cheery and equable 

and ma a bright word, tmany a humor. 
ous sally from him made merry those edit- 
orial deliberations. Long afterward, when 
the Monthly was for a little time revived, 
Harry Franco again took the helm. But 
morning cannot be restored, and the old 
Putnam did not reappear in.the revival. 
There were new times, new men, new 
magazines. The old editor had no more 
permanent magazine connection. He be- 
came for a time Mr. Raymond’s lieutenant 
upon The Times. Previously he had 
edited, in a balf-occult way,-as was his 
humor, the Sunday Courier, Then he had 
a place in the Custom-house, and he was 
subsequently writing for the Brooklyn 
Union and Tue INDEPENDENT. His old 
friends and associates met him but casually 
and more and more infrequently. But 
those whom he had most loved he never 
forgot and his friendship for Lowell and 
for William Page was always his pride and 
pleasure. He was still a humorist—keen, 
speculative, brisk, bright, affectionate, 

he new-comers in literature seldom saw 
him or knew him, and when he suddenly 
died, last summer, those of his guild who 
felt the pain of his loss most deeply were 
the men of yesterday.—GrorGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, in the ‘* Kditor’s Easy Chair” of 
Harper's Magazine. 


BIBLE ARITHMETIC. 


AppiTion.—Add to your faith, virtue; 
and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowl- 
edge, temperance; and to temperance, 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and 
te godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
— kindness, charity. II Peter i, 





SUBTRACTION.—Laying aside a]] malice, 
and all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, 
and all evil speakings.... desire the sin- 
cere milk of the Word, that ye may grow 
thereby. I Peter ii, 1, 2. 

MULTIPLICATION.—Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you through the knowl- 
edge of God and of Jesus our Lord. II 
Peter i, 2 

He tbat ministereth seed to the sower 
doth minister bread for your food, and 
multiply your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits of yourrighteousness, II Cor. ix, 10, 

Drvysion.—Come out from among them 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, an 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will re- 
ceive you, and will bea Father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty. II Cor. vi, 17, 18. 

RvLE oF TuREE.—Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity. Cor. xiii, 18. 
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imitations. 


Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & Co., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


have recently recelved from Europe and China 
fem splendid specimens of Furaiture, etc., as fol- 
Ows: 





From Europes: 
Dutch Inlaid. Msrqueterie, Bubl,and French 
Carved Oak *nrvituve. butch Musical and 


Bracket ¢ : 
avren. I resden, and English Chinaware, 


HINA 

A very large and elegant assortment of Teak= 

wood Kurniture, in Tables. rof+s, Chairs, 

Cabinets, Etageres, *tools, etc., etc. 
Modern Furniture in Great Va rlety. 
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HOLIDAY 


PRESENTS! 
B. L. SOLOMON & SONS,” 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 

CABINETS, PRICES 

EASELS, pe 

PEDESTALS, 

TABLES, rns, 

BOOK-CASES, | - 

FANCY CHAIRS, hen 

CURTAINS, of the new | Times. 
style Raw Silks. J 


657 AND 659 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE BOND STREBT. 


Reduction in Prices, 
di GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


#4 PERFORATED 
<7 SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL 
VEXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBIT AD. 
Special attention is cailed to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Yu, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


SLEIGHS. 


I HAVE APPLIED MY PATENT 


CIRCULAR SPRINGS 


to fine speed Cut'ers, making the most perfect Sleigh 
ever produced. NOW TO Be SHEN in Show Rooms. 
Linvite an inspection. 


NEW DESIGNS, 


my own wake, Four and Six Passenger Sleighs. 
Nice assortment, all styles of other makes, at low 


CARRIAGES, 


FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, BROUGHAMS, PARK 
CARRIAGES, Erc., 


and the jamoue Sy aS ty COMBINATION 
SPRING BUGGIKS and FOUR PASSENGER Wak- 
WICKS, with and without tops. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


44, 146, 148, 150, and 152 EAST 3ist STREET. 


EYE 
RESTORERS 
better than Spec- 
uncles. 

The price of best re- 

duced to $1. Circu- 
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Away witw SPECTACLES. 


lars FREE. 
Address box 788, New 
York 








THE RUBBER PAINT 


18 TH 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


(7 THIS PAINT IS MIXED, READY FOR USE...) 


506 
at 








There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smootb, 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful,and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITStoJET BLACK, And, as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will aburdantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


West St,. New York; 88 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Til.3 210 8, Third St., St. Louis. Mo 3 «nd a Wholesale Devot 
m. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty st., Baltsmore, Md, 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application, 








Highest Award. 


WRLD’S FAIR, London, - - . 
WORLD'S FAIR, New York, - ~ 

WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - ° 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, - - = 

WORLD'S FAI, Santiago, Chill, - 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sidney, Australia, - 1877 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
311 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
m0 
FA 


1851 


1867 
1872 


= 
pe 


N & CO., 58 Camp Street. New Orleans. 
ANKS & CO., 98 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
KS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
ANKS & CO., 408 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 
ANKS & CO., 34 King William Street, London, 


ogland 

RBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston, 

ass. 

RBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Pniladel- 
Pp. a, P 

FAIRBA 
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enn. 
NKS, MORSE & CO., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut Street, Cin- 


cinnati. 
RBAN =e, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street 
Cleveland, 
RBANKS, MORSE & CO., 48 Wood St., Pittsburgh. 
pent Se MORSE & CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 
m1 e. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 


St. Louis. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


Gas Fixtures, 


in Gilt, Bronze, Dec- 
orative, Porcelain, 
AND TO 


Special Designs. 
Fine Clocks, 


in Bronze and Marble, and Ornament- 
al Bronzes. 
Architectural Church Fixtures, 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND EXCEL- 
LENCR, AND ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 


ORDERS, BY CORRESPONDENCE OR OTHER. 
WISH, RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, TO WHICH 
MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


886 and 888 BROADWAY, 
and 18th STREET, near Union Square, 


New Vork. 


MANUFACTORY: 24th and 25th Sts. and 
10th Avenue, N. Y. 


F.W.WHITE, MIRRORS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


82 BOWERY. FRAMES, Etc. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door South of 25th Street, 
Weat Side. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
No. 111 FULTON S8ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo. 


829 Broadway, Now York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 
SReaeate ess EER SCBE ABN! 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor wit give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquirics 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


LIFE INSURANCE CRITICS. 


Ir is quite the rule in these days to criti- 
cise. It does not matter what the subject 
is or the occasion; some one can be found 
to pick flaws. The wings of an angel 
would appear too long to some people, and 
too short to others. Schools and churches, 
banks, trade, commerce, manufactures, 
railroads, benevolent societies, hospitals— 
all have to take their share. This is right 
enough. Free discussion must always 
result in good, if it is honest and only facts 
arestated. Sensiblearguments must always 
serve the public. 

Probably no branch of business has been 
so freely criticised of late years as life 
insurance. Certain people have seemed to 
glory in writing against it. The frauds of 
the Continental Life, which were discov- 
ered about a year ago, brought a large 
accession to life insurance critics, and 
since then they have been found in every 
direction and in every quarter. Few of 
them bave stopped to consider that in only 
a very small portion of the business were 
found sins. 

Life insurance has been criticised because 
the companies were not sound, and because 
their assets were too great and their sur- 
plus too large; because they did not pay 
enough in losses, and because their losses 
were 80 great that it must ruin them; be- 
cause its principles were not correct, and 
because its principles could not be under- 
stood; because too many people insure, 
and because the number is too small. It is 
said that the investments are badly made, 
and oftener that only the few can borrow. 
Policies are forfeited too fast; enough is 
not paid for a policy, or too much, is de- 
pending upon the knowledge one has of 
the circumstances, The criticisms are, in 
fact, as multiform as the persons who 
make them, and as varied as the minds 
which produce them. They are based at 
times upon a partial statement of facts, 
and again upon facts badly distorted. 

The occasion of these criticisms of life 
insurance is plain enough. They arise 
from anatural source. Hard times produce 
hard feelings. They must crop out some- 
where. If a man has money to pay, and 
can’t pay it, because he has not got it and 
cannot get it, he does not like to take all of 
the blame upon himself. It is very easy to 
put it upoh somebody else. People have 
undoubtedly undertaken too much in flush 
times. They have andertaken what they 
cannet perform. It is a peculiarity of 
human nature that a man seldom has an 
income, from any source or cause, without 
an expectation on his part that the succeed- 
ing year will make it greater. In times 
when money is plenty and easily earned 
many contracts are entered into which 
cannot be carried out afterward. It is be- 
yond question a fact that people have un- 
dertaken too muchin life insurance; but 
the blame is not upon life insurance. It 
does not affect its principles nor does it 
reflect upon its management. 

But there are worse faults with life in- 
surance crities. They study the business 
only to find fault init. They do not seek 
the good; but the bad. They study it as 
Tbomas Paine studied the Bible—to pick 
flaws in it, to find fault with it, and to injure 
those whom they may influence. 

The benefits of life insurance must not be 
overlooked. Thousands of families are to- 
day beyond want and are living incomfort 
in consequence of it. Each day. adds to 
their number. Twenty-five millions paid 
each year in actua) cash to families which 
are deprived of other meaas of support is 
a matter for consideration. Ten thousand 
families are thus benefited in each year. 
They are in every city and every hamlet, 
They are a rebike to those who seek to 
condemn the good work life insurance is 
doing.. Who has not seen the benefita of 
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life insurance in such families? Who has 
not seen the lack of suffering in cense- 
quence of life insurance? The payment of 
& premium does not cause suffering, unless 
rarely. It prevents it, surely. Let those 
who would criticise life insurance study 
it for the good that is in it, and they will 
find it. 
nm 
THE OUTLOOK IN LIFE INSUR,. 
ANCE. 


THERE is no disguising the fact that 
public confidence in life insurance has been 
severely shaken during the past year. The 
rascalities of a man like Lambert are re- 
membered when the merits of the business 
and the many good men engaged in it are 
ignored. The exposure of criminal offi- 
cers and their expulsion from the business 
must necessarily tend to arouse suspicion, 
and, at least, temporarily, militate against 
the business in general; but when we have 
seen the last of these men (when the prison 
door has closed behind them) the business 
of life insurance will speedily revive. It 
is so closely related to social welfare and 
identified with civilization that it is not in 
the power of fraudulent men to perma- 
nently injure it. 

One of the most serious difficulties to be 
apprehended in the future of this country 
is the tendency of the few to become 
wealthy and the many to become poor. Its 
evil effects in other countries are matters 
of history. In this country they are 
beginning to make themselves apparent, 
The cause is deeply seated in the founda 
tions of society, and so long as differences 
in mankind exist the cause will remain. 

The fact that interest is paid for the use 
of money would alone soon effect a vast 
change in the comparative wealth of dif. 
ferent members of society. That change 
is being gradually and surely effected, and 
with it the number of the poor is constantly 
increasing. This evil makes life insurance 
a necessity. 

Civilization has done much to mitigate 
the hardships of the poor. It has built 
poor houses and dispensed charities with a 
bountiful hand. But these are not suffi- 
cient to prevent the want and suffering that 
are apparent in all large cities. They do 
not provide for the redistribution of the 
accumulations of the world. It is in life 
insurance that such a provision is found. 
The vast accumulations of life insurance 
companies are almost invariably distributed 
among the poor. These companies are like 
80 many great reservoirs, from whence flow 
constant streams of pecuniary assistance 
to the poor. That assistance invariably 
comes at a time when it is most needed. It 
rescues the fatherless child from poverty 
and its accompanying vices, It provides 
for the widowed mother a competency, 
whereby she can secure substantial benefits 
for her children. 

The influence which life insurance ex- 
erts upon the social welfare is so great and 
its benefits are so manifest that the cloud 
which the acts of a few disreputable men 
have brought upon the business will be 
soon dispelled; and by the close of this 
year we expect to see the dawn of a more 
healthy prosperity in the business than at 
any period of its history.—Ohronicle, 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE Weekly Mail is not pleased with the 
record of fire insurance the past year. It 
declares that fire underwriting was seldom 
or never before conducted so unprofession- 
ally; and, without any extraordinary 
single conflagration to fall back upon, fire 
managers have only their own folly to 
blame for the year’s unproductiveness. 
Had they set out systematically to destroy 
the business and bring scandal upon the 
profession, they could hardly have achieved 
a more complete success. Many companies 
have failed outright; more have made a 
virtue of necessity, and have withdrawn 
from the arena with what strength and 
grace they might; and, sad to say, scores 
of weak and wounded companies are limp- 
ing along, with a sure prospect of dropping 
by the way, as soon as their actual 
condition shall be officially made public. 
The few whose statements shall show no 
retrogression will have ‘little to boast of, 
since volume of premium can only have 








been kept up by assuming. one-fourth or 


one-third more risk for the money received 
than the future will endorse as either 
healthy or safe. All this the department 
reports will make disagreeably manifest in 
due time. 

—Of the four principal materials used in 
construction, wood is generally supposed to 
be that which has the least power tg resist 
fire. This ideain general is correct, and 
yet, under certain circumstances, wood 
will resist fire longer than iron. Miremen 
are reluctant to enter a building on fire 
when it is known that the supports are of 
iron, yet do not hesitate when they are of 
wood. This apprehension of danger from 
iron supports, the growth of experience, 
plainly proves the superiority of wood over 
iron as to a fire-resisting quality. But 
brick is better than either, 

—As a precaution against fire, the roof of 
the new Connecticut River Pulp Mill, at 


Holyoke, Mass., is to be constructed of 
soapstone, instead of slate, 
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ORGANIZED AUGUST 1st, 1850.4 





Report of Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH, Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State 
of New York. 





INSUR AROS DEPARTMENT, 
LBANY, N. Y., Nov. 30th, 1877. j 

The sniaittliins of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, an institution organized twenty-seven 
years ago, having been completed, the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department is gratified that it 
is his privilege to announce to the public that the 
result of this examination is entirely satisfactory, 
and thatthe company isina sound and prosperous 
condition and has strictly complied with the require- 
ments of the jaw in all respects. The same rigid 
tests have been applied to this aste other compan- 
ies, the assets and liabilities having been rigidly 
inquired into. To execute such an examination as 
thisis, of course, a work of labor and great expense 


| the titles to all property owned by or mortgaged to 


the company being examined and reported on by 
professional gentlemen of high standing and each 
piece of property carefully appraised. After an in- 
vestigation of this character confidence will neces- 
sarily be restored in the public mind on the whole 
subject of life insurance, when it is clear'y estab- 
lished that, upon a net valuation, this company, 
with a total reserve liability of $7,762,528, has a sur- 
plus, carefully invested, of $1,671,365.61, and it will 
also show that neither the labor nor expense con- 
nected therewith has been unnecessary. 

There has been deducted from the property owned 
by and mortgaged to the company, in accordance 
with the report of the appraisers made to_me, $151,- 
496.11, and daring 1877 the company has been obliged 
to purchase, under foreclosure, property costing 
$553,179 66, although when the loans were made on 
said real estate sufficient margin existed over the 
sum loaned to authorize investment, according to 
the vaiue of real estate that prevailed when such 
loans were made. 

The prem um notes and loans represented by 30,000 
certificates of policyholders were examined in detail, 
and seriatim lisis, giving number of policy, amount 
of notes and reserve on such policies, are filed in 
the Department. From a tote] of notes and loans 
amounting to $1,881,351 77, but $10,396 98 was found on 
canceled pol:cies and policies where the notes were 
in excess of the reserves charged against the policies 
respectively. 





From an inspection of the statements gre here- 
‘with of the stocks and bonds owned, it will be seen 
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that such investments are in accordance with the 
laws, and that the loans on collaterals, in like man- 
ner invested, have sufficient margin, and to the secur~ 
ities so held no objection can properly be made; 
therefore, nothing has been deducted on account of 
either of the last-mentioned items. 

The examination was made as of September 30th, 
1877, and the net reinsurance reserve on outstanding 
policies and annuity bonds, 12,338 in number and $37,- 
510,098 86 in amount, calculated on such policies and 
bonds as of the date mentioned. Lists of uncollected 
and deferred premiums, unpaid dividends, and pre- 
miums paid in advance were also made and verified 
by close investigation. 

The management of the company is in the hand 
of gentlemen ‘thoroughly qualified to perform the 
duties of the trust which they have undertaken— - 
many of them appearing to give their whole time 
and attention thereto. The closest scrutiny into 
every branch of the business under them was in- 
vited and accepted. 

The following is a statement of the assets and 
Habilities : 


ASSETS. 
a hererret) 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED 
Par Market 

Fit ans aE 
Westelster Coit — ne 

Te, ss wenances / 65,720 00 
virginie State Bonds.. 19,900 4,856 50 
BONY) Stock” 5,000 6.375 00 


$1,524,600 $1 578,027 25 $1,578,027 25 
COLLATERAL LOANS. 


Market _—_ 
Value. 

TORAIS....20000 008 $1,259,635 arty ons 34 006.518 36 
Cash = Bank and Office.........-++--...--- 62,149 24 
Net uncollected and — a 184,218 19 
Premium notes and 1B. r00e- . eeee 1,870 954 7 
Accrued interest on ail securities......... 002 


Total admitted assets...... peccccsccess 199,756,341 4 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED. 


Deduct from real —_ owned. $86, 401 65 
Deduct from mortgage.......-.. 65,097 46 





Deduct from prem ay notes.... 90396 98 
Total items not admitted...........++ 11,896 09 
Total AEBOUB. 00000220002 soccsecccoses oo $9,918,237 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Net reineurance seserve sdteresccsssetece 01,752,527 00 
esses and Claims — .....ececeeees % 
Unpaid dividends to Cre 147,852 00 
Unpaid dividends to stocknolders....... 3,622 
Premiums paid in advance....,...-+0+ +++ 1,19 11 
$8,084,972 53 
Capital etock........-. 0 ceessee ie eer teeees $100 000 C0 
Surplus as regards oo Semen on the 
g basis of admiied a a? oo ee pe oy 1,671,368 61 
urplus as regards po ey . ¥ 
basis Of total ABBETB.... —— ceeneeee 1 833,264 70 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 





DIRECTORS. 

GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD SCHELL, 
Cc. NORWOOD, 
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AMB’E ©. KINGSLAND, JOHN D. RUSS, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
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R. C. FELLOWS, JACOB NAYLOR, Phila., 
EDMUND COFFIN, SETM TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING, 
JAMES STOKES, Jk., JOHN H. WATSON, 
E. A. WALTON, J.B. YEATMAN, St.Louis, 
C. VANDERBILT, Jr... N.K. MASTON, 8’n F’an., 
ABRAM DU BOIS. 
HEVKY STOKES, President. 

c. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSPY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBLNS, Actuary. 


Assistant 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Secretaries. 


H. B. STOKES, 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Fs. “WINSTON, President) 
ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-Presiden, 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. OC. Bartiert, Actuary — 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 














ASSETS, JAN. 1st,’1877' 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 





B. J. MILLER, Actuary, 
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34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND: MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nur ASSETS, January Ist, 1877........+..--$13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed..........577,857 50 
LO@AVINg..... 1. 20 cecceccecsscecccces es +@ld,200,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


3d. The mainterance of anample Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 
For pamphiets and reports giving a history of the 
mpany’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLAN TIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January Uth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
premtuinr sf Folie oe Saartse ot si “OAT 
Danuary, 1876. ne ened OF ME 5 172,200 01 





1s. 
Premiums much lees tans in ciher companies, 
WM. WALKER, President. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877.... .. .....836 

Surplas over Ke-insurance, over.. mes CER TT 

50 per cent dividend paid on all expiring 5-year pol- 

idles, = per cent. on 3 years,and 2 per cent. on all 
ners. 





ISRA W.MUNROK, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN ivery TOWN. 





1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - + - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JoHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


United States Life lusurance Co., 


Hoe, 261, 200, 93,024 284 Breedwar, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1860, 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 53. 

The princi features of this Com are AB 
LOT IHC RITY BOONOMICAT, MaNAGEM 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

40 Forms of Life and Endowment Poitcics lssued. 


JAMES BU 
oP. Gu, 7 ELL, President. 
‘Smo. BURFORD Actuary 








Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. « 97,101,457 78 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire dis connected with 

Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1876, to 81st December, 1876..............., $5,081,006 13 
Losses paid during the same period.,.... $4,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,.. $1,088,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,‘and other Stocks .... 1 oe 08 00 
e.. 
$61 000 00 
19 











Loans, secured by Stocks ant otherwi 
Real Estate and onds and Mo: @e8.... 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.....,.,..0.+. _ 402,800 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.......... 365,012 74 


Total Amount Of Assets.,,,...00++++++$15,694,967 31 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thageof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist Decemb«r. |\16, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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J. NES RANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
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J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. MH. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 34 Vice-President, 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
standing Risks................000+ 930,107 84. 


Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 


claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... cevccccetoceccose $44,015 13 
Total ASSOUB...6-- es eeeeeeeeeoeee + py B3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, Ne. 185 BROADWAY. 


ForTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = = -« 


Reserve for Re-insurance - - = -« 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - = = 


Net Surplus - - = 
TOTAL ASSETS, - = .« 


SUMMARY OF A 


Cash in Bank..... sescessereressecvsesscccesegecssscreeeescs 
Bonds and M 
United States 


Bank 8toc: 
tate and City Bonds 








being first lien on Reai Bstate. (worth '$4;64i :560.60) °° 


- oe es ° e - $3,000,000 oo 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 









Ser eeerecereetsesee of 
oe . 
* 


seeee Abies $570, 117/35) 207 nooner: 








.o 
—— d Casas iabecs 8’ 
due on ist aly, 187. ee 
Biiance in hands of Agents 


oe e008 











Premiums dus and andollected on Policies issued sé this Uttice 





seeee eeeere 




















Total shoe 96,143,274 77 

tetanding on 1st July 1977 - . 

Bividendg unpaid... soreecetbac ; 9965-448 
Total $267,780 92 





H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON-THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 2th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aide 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
New YORK LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date When the Department was formed, much 
time has rily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 4 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354 847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev: ry piece of these largé amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the beoks 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexcept ble ch ter,and are worth $580,515.74 more than cost. 

Tne Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. Ip every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncoliected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the cheeks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, ali of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing ful! information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows, 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 




































































ASSETS. 
Real Estate.........seee00- adeedescecscil Ceccccccccccecosccssecceccooosscoceces eecceccescosese eeceee eocccccccccs $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages......... Sodsacddddecdcencnes: ceceesdscessccoeecee SGaccedéebcebdcnecce cece eaaseeeosaase 17,205,282 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company euisiien sili 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock........... Secccdessccccces ecnccdstectges see $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., StOCK.........cecceececeeecenceencees 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock .........+ 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock...... 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock.. asoa oses 5,381 25 6,400 00 
United States Bonds ...........++++- cov ccocescccccesoescoce «8,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park LOAM... ......cecceeeesecseeccerene ° « ese - 25,283 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 8t0ck.........0.++-+se00+ +e» 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds.............++ sneea --« 400,000 00 400,000 60 
New York Street-Opening bonds......... wendadeane ae aucsweaanenna’ . 549,967 10 76,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds... - 41,104 00 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds....... ae «+» 645,506 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds......... eee - 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.... -»» 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Raliroad bonds........ «+ «1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..............06+.eeeeeeees «+ +1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DONGS........cccccccccccsccccceccecccccevccccecssssesess . 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds...... -. 442,425 00 «+ 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bond ence - 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City DOMGS..........ccccccccccccccccccsecscccceccesees - 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water DONGS...............cecececceecececesccsecsseceeseeeeeseeees . 77,000 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds....... . 10,155 00 
Hast Chester DOnGS........-..6e--ceeeeeceeeeeceere wees 5,000 00 
Richmond City DOndS........0..ccccceceeeccseecceeeeeeeeeeees 56,500 00 
Tennessee DONGS...... 2... cee cceceeceeeeeececceneeeceens 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds....... 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds euee 15,840 00 
SCI fae o.n<s ccccnccicéeaddsccccssscncasacecs 8,960 00 
Misssissippi warrants............... Scbdeesbanee dncteadnncwenenss _ 20,000 00 P 
Totals. ........-sseeeee ibe $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 6F 
Premium Notes and Loans......... 3 oe ee 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies...... eddeerccen<cerece 1,427,983 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages. daceese oo ‘dae 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds....... ecee the eeeetecsscnceeeeresesecersens 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Lo adacdudeddovegiee aaaateed 25,719 87 
Rents due ANd ACCruUed.... .....ccececcsesceerecserertnnncteeeeeeseeeenns SOFHHse eee een e neers ee EEeesenetas 8,476 17 
Premiums due and UNreported,...........cccecerecee ee eenetetteneneeeereneeseesseeeees $125,027 15 
Premiums GOLerred.....ccs.c. csccecccccecceneeetessageteeeesseeesesenseeeeeereres. nee eccececs s+ $82,695 40 
34, S0b0ceecceesencs wo eeee -8557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated le ee sddtamemevesianahe 111,544 51 
Not AMOUNE,,.,-066 eereseees dicadsdiemidieeantaiiddwendinns-tectitgeeeteteeiebnsans ¢ Chitinneses __ $46,178 04 
Total admitted Assets. ........++- $32,945,621 


ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 
Agents’ Balances,......... covccecccccees 
Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised values 
Loans.on Mortgage in excess of present value 


Total Gross Assets... 


LIABILITIES. 
Dench Losses and Matured Endowments not due $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted...........--:0++++eees pep es 
Premiums paid in advance..........-.++.-+++ —e 4 
Estir ated Liability on Lapsed Policies. .........+-----++-+e00%* ai Proven a 
Net Reinsurance Reserve....... peiunenatiatdageeosonseesonesets 440,11 
eaceccencdtbseccdsguacdtnachaestecemaesacetageancnagenall $26,982,742 51 


Total Liabilities. 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 





Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of tu'«! \esets, as reported by the Company....... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the AbOVe.......-.-+--+++++++++ bevesseuccssee GRRI 
‘ JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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farm and nd Garde, 


MUCK. 


FaRMEks do not make enough of the muck 
in their swamps. Muck is nothing less than 
the accumulated vegetation and plant-food of 
countless ages. The best time for digging 
muck, says Zhe Rural New Yorker, is in dry 
weather, say July or August; although in some 
cases this can be more profitably done when the 
ground is frozen hard and labor is cheaper or 
more convevient in winter. Mud recently dug 
should never be plowed under until it has been 
fermented by the action of salts or mellowed 
by frosts; otherwise it will remain in lumps in 
the earth, often for years, without producing 
any beneficial results. When taken out, it is 
sometimes a good plan to leave it for six 
months or even a year, if convenient, exposed 
to the pulverizing action of the air,in small 
heaps, on the margin of the place from which 
ithas been taken. By leaving it in this way 
and occasionally working it over, it will be- 
comé in course of time, without further treat- 
meot, fit for application to any kind of soil; 
but especially to those that are sandy and light. 

When dry, muck makes an excellent bedding 
for stock in the btable or pig-pen, where it 
proves a powerful absorbent of urine and am 
monia, The escape of ammonia (the most 
volatile but the best part of the manures about 
the homestead) is in a great measure the cause 
of the strong oder from stalls, barnyards, 
sinks, and privies. In the stable a bedding of 
dry muck, @ couple of inches thick, will arrest 
and imprison the fugitive, while a slight cover- 
ing of leaves and straw will keep the animals 
unsoiled on lying down at night. The foulest 
stable-floor will lose its puvgent odor in a few 
minutes if overlaid with fine muck or pulver- 
ized peat. When dugin the summer and in- 
tended for this purpose, the dryer portions 
should be taken tothe barnyard and placed 
under shelter; and in piling it up it would be 
well to mix it thoroughly with a small quantity 
of lime, to prepare it for quick decomposition, 
Another advantage of such treatment is that a 
larger quantity of it can afterward be added 
tothe manurein the compost-heap. If then 
composted in proportion of five loads of muck 
to one of manure, the absorption of urine and 
the retention of gases, together with the ele- 
ments of the muck itself, will render the whole 
mass as good as an equal bulk of uncomposted 
manure. The most expeditious way to pre- 
pare muck for use is to mix with {t a quantity 
of lime, in the proportion of from three to five 
bushels of the latter to a cord of the former, 
The lime to be used for this purpose should 
always be fresh slaked ; and if it is thoroughly 
blended with the mass its effect is invariably 
more powerful and rapid than if spread in 
alternate layers, a8 some advise. Work the 
heap over in about ten days, and it will be 
ready for application to the land in three or 
four weeks; or it may be used as an absorbent 
of animal manure after three months, for this 
interval at least should always be allowed to 
intervene between the application of lime to 
muck and the use of the mixture in the stable. 

Muck may be advantageously composted 
with barnyard manure in any proportions, 
from one load of each to five of the former 
with ove of the latter ; but the nearer the com- 
post approaches to equal proportions of both 
the more satisfactory the results. The heap 
should be built in alternate layers of from six 
to eight inches, and care should be taken that 
the muck is wet when composted, to promote 
fermentation and the diffusion of alkaline 
ingredients. It should be worked over occa- 
sionally, and if the heap is so constructed as to 
permit this to be done with the plow it will 
insure a considerable saving of labor. 

Under certain conditions, after partial decay 
has taken'place further decomposition ceases 
unless promoted by alkaline applications, The 
decaying vegetable matter contains severa) 
acids, as gallic and tannic, which are developed 
by fermentation ; and the fibers in the muck 
become coated with a species of asphaltum or 
pitchy matter, which prevents the necessary 
access of air to the inner portions, and so pre- 
vents decomposition. Under these circum- 
stances, the contents of the heap should be 
freely exposed to air and warmth and an 
alkali (lime, potash, or soda) should be ap- 
plied, to neutralize the acids and dissolve the 
sphaltic coating. 

In this connection the application of ashes 
is generally very effective; for, although there 

{s considerably more alkali in a bushel of lime 
freshly slaked than in one of ashes, yet the 
potash in the former is much more soluble, 
and consequently more readily diffused 
throughout the heap. Marl, shell-sand, and 
soapsuds, thoroughly mixed with the com- 
post, are also promotive of fermentation, as 
they also are rich in alkaline properties. 

Finally, the best use of muck is as an absorb- 
ent in the stable, pig-pen, sheep-fold, and 
barnyard. Inthese its own fertilizing proper- 


ties are best developed, while it collects and 


retains much of the urine and ammonia, which 


would otherwise be wasted. Properly decom- 
posed, its effeets are good on all soils, even on 
reclaimed swamp-land ; but it is most bene- 
ficial on light, sandy ground. 
RN 
VINES FOR A LOW TEMPER- 
ATURE. 


THERE is no feature that more tends to neu- 
tralize the stiff profiles of conservatories, to 
soften the angles, to relieve the military array 
of earthern pots, that—place them-as we will— 
are matter-of-fact looking things, than a judi- 
cious selection of vines. 

It may be considered, too, that a few vines 
will produce the same effect as many shrubby 
plants—assuriog the full, verdant appearance 
of the house—while more space is left to other 
subjects, whose vigor and beauty are enhanced 
by not being overcrowded. They should be 
trained in those parts of the conservatory 
where they will cast the least shade on other 
plants, and where—like a thick, ample back- 
ground—they will fill the eye as the conserva- 
tory is entered. We have never yet seen a 
floral structure without vines—let the collec- 
tion of plants be ever so choice, let them exist 
in their best richness and health—but what 
would have been rendered more naturally at- 
tractive had vines been arranged with taste so 
as to cover up the walls and pillars. For this 
purpose we mention the following as among 
the most deserving: 

Stephanotis floribunda isa great favorite in 
England, though less common here. Its 
flowers, in clusters of half a dozen, resembling 
tuberoses, are very fragrant. The leaves are 
opposite, and thick, like the Hoya or wax 
plant, to which, under Asclepiads, it is closely 
related. It likes close walls, sunny exposures, 
good drainage, little water during the resting 
period, and occasional doses of manure-water 
when the buds are swelling. Thus treated, it 
may remain in the same pot for several years. 
A temperature of from fifty to fifty-five suits 
it. Propagated from cuttings. 

Lapageria rosea is, when properly treated, 
one of the most beautiful vines known for cool 
conservatories, It is an evergreen, continuing 
in bloom the greater part of the year, very 
slow in growth until well established. It 
loves damp, cold, shady places and will stand 
a good deal of frost. A writer in the English 
Gardeners’ Monthly says he has a specimen 
twenty feet high planted against his house 
(Cornwall), in a corner facing northwest, and 
he thinks it will be found hardy elsewhere 
(i. e., in colder climates) if planted in a bed of 
bog-earth with good drainage. 

The leaves are scanty—two inches long, 
ovate-acuminate—the stem green and slender. 
The flowers are three inches long, tube-shaped, 
of deep rose color outside, delicately marbled 
with a lighter and darker rose within. The 
growth of Lupageria seems perpetual. It does 
best in sandy peat, well drained and always 
kept moist. It is propagated from divisions 
of the roots sometimes, from layers and from 
seeds, though from the seed to the flower 
eeveral years are necessary. A temperature of 
° agrees withit. Z. alba is the same with 
white flowers; but it does not flower so freely, 
is less vigorous, and less desirable. 
Thundergia Harrisoni has something the 
habit of a morning glory, while its leaves re- 
semble those of Grecian Silk ( Periploca Greca), 
varying in size, the largest five inches ong. 
The color is a sky-blue, with a white throat. 
This does not seed freely, and is propagated 
from cuttings. Temperature, 60°. 

Vinea elegantissima, grown upon brackets 
and allowed to droop over the pot, with its 
lively blue flowers and richly variegated leaf, 
is an attractive object. 

Many of the Passifloras—Myrsiphyllum as- 
paragoides; Tecoma capensis, yellow flowers ; 
Clematis indivisa, white flowers; Tacsonia Van 
Volzemi, crimson flowers, borne in great profu- 
sion in wreath-like clusters ; Abutilon Meappo- 
tamicum—Cobeea scandens var., well variegated 
with yellowish white, contrasting prettily with 
its large purple trumpet flowers, which, how- 
ever, are fewer and more ephemeral than in 
the unvariegated sort. It grows, we should 
say, ten feet in a month. 

All the above thrive ina low temperature, 
and many of them are wellsuited for window 


or sitting-room adornment.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


MONEY MADE BY POULTRY 
KEEPING. 


Tue interest in poultry is increasing, and 
more poultry-keepers, instead of being absorbed 
by the insane idea that every one is going to 
get rich by selling fancy eggs at $3 a dozen, or 
poultry ready to lay at $3 to $5 apiece, are giv- 
ing attention to raising eggs in winter, broilers 
in spring and summer, fat pullets in autumn, 
and caponsin winter. In these products there 
is steady and sure profit. Of course, a few 
will succeed as breeders of fancy fowls ; but 
the number is limited, and they must have good 
judgment and.keen perceptions, with persist- 











Capon raising is a ounens branch of ane 
try culture, which is not likely to be overdone. 
The art of caponizing is easily learned. Mr. 
Rushmore, president of the Eastern New York 
Poultry Society, learned to practice it a few 
years ago, and last year raised a large number 
of these delicious fowls. He informed me 
that he Jost not more than two per cent., and 
that there is no need of losing any, if the birds 
are empty of feod and the operator has suf- 
ficient light to do his work well. Good fat ca- 
pons will bring fifty per cent. more per pound 
than other fowls will sell for, and very large 
capons much more than that. The conditions 
for success are the possession of hens of a 
large breed and the use of judicious crosses to 
produce quick growth, with hardiness of cone 
stitution and aptitude to lay on flesh, 

There is no doubt, 1 suppese, in regard to 
to the advantage of cross-breeding. What 
breeds to cross is a problem which has not yet 
been solyed. I was much interested in learn- 
ing of a series of experiments which Mr. Rush- 
more is planning to carry out next spring. 
They were suggested in a measure by an exper 

iment tried this year, with marked results. 

Asiatic fowls were bred pure, and also mated 
with Plymouth Rocks, which itself is a recog- 
nized cross-breed, but an established one. The 
result is that the cross-breed pullets and cock- 
erels are several pounds heavier than the 
Asiatic pure-bred ones, which have had equal- 
ly good care, feed, and other conditions of 
growth. Those cross-bred chickens, instead 
of making a great growth of stilts at first, and 
subsequently laying a modicum of flesh and 
fat upon them, are always ready for the table 
and profitable to send to market after they are 
as large as quails, The first cross makes, as a 
rule, the greatest improvement upon the parent 
breeds, and a number of practical questions 
come up in regard tothe subject of poultry 
raising, with the view simply to produce the 
largest amount of meat which will bring the 
highest price in the market. For instance, as 
in the crossing of Brahmas and Plymouth 
Rocks, or any Asiatics with games, should the 
hens be of the larger breed, or the reverse? 
Which breeds crossed will develop the greatest 
early maturity? The greatest weight at the 
most profitable ages? The greatest weight 
and plumpuess at the best market periods? 
Which make the best capons? There have 
been a good many half-made efforts to solve 
these and kindred problems, and I am glad to 
know that Mr. Rushmore proposes to conduet 
some thoroughly well-considered experiments 
on a sufficiently large scale to give data of sub- 
stantial value.—American Agriculturist, 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Pror. W. O. ATWATER, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, says that the most economical fertil- 
izer for a given case is that which supplies, in 
the best forms and at the lowest eost, the 
plant-food which the crop needs and the soil 
fails to furnish, The requirements of differ- 
ent soils and crops are, of course, varied. In 
itself copsidered, that commercial fertilizer is 
the cheapest which furnishes the valuable 
ingredients at the lowest rates. The Connect- 
icut State Agricultural Society had this sub- 
ject canvassed with unusual thoroughness, by 
offering at their fair, a year ego last fall, prizes 
for those “fertilizers which, as actually sold 
in the state, are found, on comparison of the 
selling price with the actual composition, as 
shown by the averages of the analyses made at 
the State Agricultural Experiment Station, to 
furnish the valuable ingredients in the best 
forms and at the lowest prices per pound.’’ 

The first prize—a gold medal—offered “ for 
the fertilizer which furnishes the largest quan- 
tity, at the lowgst price per pound, of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash’? was given 
to No. 1 Peruvian Guano, rectified, manufac- 
tured by Hobson, Hurtado & Co. 

The prize for ammoniated superphosphates 
was awarded to Russel Coe; that for super- 
phospha‘es without nitrogen, ‘plain super- 
phosphates,” to H. J, Baker & Bro.; and that 
for fish manures to the Quinnipiac Fertilizer 
Co. The Stockbridge and Matfield Fertilizers 
received honorable mention, as being what 
they were claimed to be. Since this report 
was made a good many more fertilizers have 
been analyzed at the laboratory. Indeed, 
during a little over two years past not far 
from 800 samples of commercial fertilizers, 
comprising nearly all of the more important 
kinds sold in this part of the country, have 
come to Prof, Atwater’s hands for analysis, 
Among these were 15 samples of Peruvian 
guano. The composition of these averaged, 
on the whole, better than was claimed. Tak- 
ing into account both quality and price, no 
other fertilizers have been seen at the labora- 
tory which, as a class, furnish the valuable 
ingredients of plant-food so cheaply as Peru- 
vian guano. 


a EP at ; 
AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
At Mr. William Rennie’s second annual 





ence and perseverance. 


showed not only a greatadvance in the quality 
of the roots over those shown last year, but 
also that the highest recorded English weights 
can be surpassed here, The varieties of roots 
shown embrace all those in general use in On- 
tario. That veteran root-grower, Wm. Buyers, 
of Mimico, makes almost a clean sweep of the 
first prizes. He takes a gold medal for the 
heaviest collection of six roots each of long 
red mangold, yellow globe mangold, Swedes, 
white turnips, sugar beets, white carrots, and 
red carrots. The weight his samples reached 
was 1,00314 pounds without the white turnips, 
which, his samples not doing him credit, he 
did not show. In long red mangolds Mr. 
Burgess showed a single root that weighed, as 
it came from the ground, e!ghty-four pounds, a 
single sugar beet of eighty-two pounds, a red 
globe mangold of seventy-six pounds, and a 
yellow globe of sixty-three pounds.. His col- 
lection of six long red mangolds weighed 
81714 pounds, and earned the chief prize. The 
second prize was taken by a remarkably hand- 
some lot of roots grown by Mr. Simpson Ren- 
nie, of Scarborough, and weighing 20414 
pounds. 

...-At the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege they think they have a remarkable sbort- 
horn heifer, ‘‘Yucatan.”’ She has not eaten 
any grain of any kind since last winter, and 
weighed November 26th, 1877, 1,560 pounds. 
She was dropped in March, 1873, was sired by 
Mountain Lad (8,673), and out of Yarico 57th. 
This latter cow dressed 1,000 pounds, without 
feeding. 

....-A pew variegated Scotch or Austrian 
pine, called Pinus Massoniana variegata, is said 
to be very fine and also hardy. Nearly the 
entire needle is golden yellow, tipped with 


green, It is hoped that it will prove as hard 
as the beautiful Golden Retinospora, whic 
ought to be in every person’s grounds, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO., 
feeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York 
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mrees, e.U. s. 
riced Catalogues sent ollowa: No. 
ruits, with colored plate, 1§ cts.; piain, 10 a? No. 
2, Ornamentu! Trees, erc., with pia 49 ct >». Bs 
Greenhouse; No. 4, Wobolesale; and No. * LN atte 
logue of Roses, Free. Address 


ELLW ANGER & BARRY. Rochester, N. Y. 





Combined CATAI LOGU E its 1S 
EVERYT HING 


FOR THE 


Numbering 1% pages, with Colored oad | 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalo ~ md without 
Plate, free toa 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 











i to 
all applicants, It co 
tains colored Buaier "500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, s 
P and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegeta! ra bem. ene, Soe, Fite. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 
D. M, FERRY ac CO. "Detroit, Mich, 
a > a 
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PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 

Wise os, ANO CO., Boston; KE. N. PHELPS 

qrindeor, pone SHARPLEsS & CARPENT 
eh Bt, Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
UFF, L Yee Se, Fetes Y. 








Canadian Root Show the roots exhibited 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 

New yor Gaia’ [So Frogt Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


ea” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


Harrison’s System of Grinding ! 


Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 
NEW STANDARD FLOURING MILLS. 
Old Theories, Horizontal Grinders, Slow Runners 


fv 





Fuliy Exploded. Fine Flour, High Speed, and 
Keonomical Milling Fully Established. 
Copy For All, 


N 
Millers and Editors please address 
EDWARD HARRISON, 
No. 135 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 


exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts. 
Send for circulr, agiving description and details of 
LANE & BoDLRY Cco., 
ohn and Water Sts.. Cincinnati 
ASE FOR WARMING DWELI- 
M INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
HOT WATER. 
OILERS Lis, 
ew York. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior of Bells. 

2 illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, 2 F Y. 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, P., —s 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
MEDICAL. 


the famous trial. 
Joh 
BATHS, etc., by 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
Ppality 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH and 
GRACE’S 








C.R,E 
182 Center St. 


























IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 


Breasts, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ki 
Piles Bunions, arts, - i Sire Cotua bake 


ons, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
and eruptions, uf whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 


; PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies, Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 


Street, New York. 
LIF %? by using Howe’s 
— Concentrated 


‘ IT SAVED My H. Bell, of Canan- 


r 
Syrup.” Dr. A. Eldridge 
daigua, © given sworn statements of its 


. Y., have 
saving their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease, 


A GOD-SEND Syrastomentar ater wn 


Howe’s Concentrated 
Death bad been staring them tn the face. Domers 
had given them up to die of Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid by a 


timely use of Howo’ 
Concentrated Syrup eakneoe ona Oretin tas 
eases aad Periodic Irregularities, U!ceration oe 


Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, etc, 
AS A MIRACLE 80 wonderful does Howe's 
« Concentrated Syru 
old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as rrh, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, etc. 
Sold by Dragpiste. Address 
R. C. B, HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
» 1878. ‘ 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist ..........ccsesseees 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly............ 
Demorest’s Daan ee 
Frank Lesife’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 
Harper’s Magazine.........sss00 
Harper’s Weekly.........ssseeeee 
Harper’s Bazar....... 
Home Jourmal.........scescesees 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 
Ladies’ Journal..........eesyeees 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age...........00+ 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 


s 


COD MOAR AAOH DHHS ROO HOR PH DPR ROO ROR CO 
SS sssssssssss ssssssssss SSSSS S8Sse 


Scribner’s Monthly...........000 
Sunday Magazine.. .........s00- 
The Galaxy.......... ecaieaaiaaaat 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
Boston. ..cccccccccees: 


The Nursery (new subs,)......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 
Tho Chriatian.....ccccccccccccces 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs. ) 
Forest and Stream...........s00 
Eclectic Magazine. .........ceo0.0- 45 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4530 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 
“Wide Awake,’’? an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 


The Iudepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
o “ 


Commo We CBW WOO mR IOOe Pr wOCO COND Cwmnnr 
SSSSSRAR SSSASSSSSS ASSES 68823, 








26 bss . 1.50 
13 % ad : 0.75 
52 e after 3 months, 3.50 
523 My after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. : 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THB RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.~The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the pest-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Ni 





BD. cncaccccesesnsases 75C.| LtiMe..,......-056 ore 
4times (one montb)...20c.| 4 times (one month). 
BS itr mon ipo 13 «CO (ir. montbs).80c 
% w )60e./2 (six 
& “ (twelve “ ).50c./52 “ (twelve “ — ).65¢, 





FINANCIAL ee... Se DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Fiery CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
A; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 New York City. 








We offer Rev, Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay” and 
“ TRANSCENDENTALIOM,” as a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either vol- 
ume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, in advance, and we will send him Tux 
INDEPENDENT for two years, and both volumes, postpaid. Subscriptions beginning Jan- 
uary ist, or thereafter, can have Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 
11th for twenty-five cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well. 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 600 pages, 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages, 

8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. . 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 682 pages. 

10, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 





ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
514 pages. 

18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 856 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 
560 pages. 





Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 

WE 
WILL 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra —, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains gIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrinaz, Jr. The origina! cost of the spectre 
enw alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: ° 
‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 
“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 


PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Size, 26x36. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 


This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named, 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 860 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, 1.Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 dr it wiil be given pe Li apre- 
mium to EVERY stBsc IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given a posteme prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance. 

We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
| ae THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,« « = = 251 Broadway, N. x. 
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MIDDLETOWN | < 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
SE ag 


Say 
reom, 13 2 aly 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


UNION ADAMS 
Shins Callas, Cult, Drawers 


Made te Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


—— 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Instituts, New York City, 








New Illustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House-~ 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Sliver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coa! Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to ail parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Piease mention this paper. 


GONGRESS SPRING, 
' Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and genera) health 
in a remarkable manner. 
It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the eruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottie of this water has our name 
and the letter “C’’ prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 





© > Gentlemen’s Clothing. <> 


of every OQ: Shirts, etc., Made to Mensure and Ready-Made, 


Ys’ Surrs. 5 Borg, Ovgncoars, 
$3 to $20. 


Pca Oe 





FoR. v Oocxigows, R ALL AG 
3 to $20. 

GEO. L. BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEAS- 

rem “ ail UREMENT, by which over Twenty Thousand Orders have been 

filled (see Testimonials, Book of Fashions), enables parties in any 


part of the country to order their Clothing with the guaranteed 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


Rules for Self-Measurement, ey oo SENT FREE on Application. 


Merchant Clothier 
Geo. L. Burr, <> 140 Falton St., New Som, 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. 


-B. W, MERRIAM & C0,, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES, Doors, AND TRIMMINGS, 


MPORTE 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOK ING- GLASS PLATES 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


” ESTABLISHED 1850-_ BEST IN THE WORLD. 1877. 


CLOUGH &V WARREN ORGANS 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 











Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 
BuO} JO ANG 10) — “a 















CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the United States Centennial 
nternatienal Exhibition, but ste, Rye UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED, 
BY THE WORLD'S BEST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
rr" aud Warerooms. Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan. 
GENTS WANTED IN EVERY COU NTY. 


~ LUCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


s anew Invention for the rapid prodestion of fac-simile ome of any Writ- 
ng, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, etc. are first ‘meee upon @ sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and from this written shee 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 

er, or other material, with a corr ot gopyt pyting Fre 
TARE MOS PLE, PID, AND ECONOMICAL P ROCEs T Dis COVERED 
qusands ye aotane in ceinaetel use in Governm 8, Colleges, ‘Academies, Public and Pri- 
ay and sueneanes Offices. Also by Gasisees mes, clergymen, Sunday-schoo) superin- 





gee upon an ind of dry a 





Take it Easy. 
Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 






be got out of order. 
For pale by the trade * Manutactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
ta N. Y. 
Send stamp for [Illustrated Price-Li 


Shipped as freight orexpressed to aii parts of the 
Onited States. 


the New E e-Glass Holder. It reels 
TR 4 upthe cord; is handy and strong. 
—_ Jou 135 sents 4 it, or will be 


a for 3 
KETCHAM y wD 





Pao LL, Manufacturers 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPrs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 





WORKS FOUNDED IN*1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 

papition at t Paris. France, in 

1867. Vienna, Austria, 

one Coutenntal Exhibition, 


Sr rears Te 
Subscription, Bena 3b Week y Courter, Evans- 



















ves entire satisfaction. W: 
o For specimens ot she i etc. a 


PAPYRO 








WE mk NUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every ‘oo those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


__ 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech-Loading 
Deouble-Barreled 


CUN. 











Remington's. 


Prices: Steel Barrels, 845; Twist 

Barrels, $50 and $60; Laminated 

Barrels, $75; Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever of- 

fered t e American Sportsman, combining all the 

most desirable features of the best imported, oe 
with some valuable improvements not found in a 

other. Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire. Fors tule by the trade everywhere. 

(From THE RoD AND GuN, Nov. 18th. 1876.] 
Tue REMINGTON GUN.—Judge i A. Gildersieeve, of the ‘American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut. -Col. Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, unger date of November 10th : 
haye just returned from the Big South Bay, where I haye been gunning for ducks. I tried forthe a 





ss the Remington 10-gauge gun I purchased rom you last y with it was excellent. 
y jedgment. its shooting capacity cannot be Hg 1 — no better gun, and, if I did, I don’t believe I 
cou d find it, even among the expensive grades o ae H.'A. GILDERSLEEVE.” 


Manufactured by BE. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and “a m8 Broadway, New York. P.-O, Box 8904, 
ARMORY, ILION, N, ¥. Out this out and send for lilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago; 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. St. 





Louis, 600 North Fourth Street. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 


Salesroom n¢ N York. 
Factory and Saco, Ww. Wal llingtord, ome. ” 


A SENSIBLE 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


THE AGENTS OF THE CELEBRATED 


FERDINAND SCHUMACHER’S 


GERMAN MILLS 
American Oat-Meal, 


CRACKED WHEAT, 


on receipt of $4 50, offerto send to any address in 
New York, Brooklyn, or Jersey City a handsome box, 
containing 72 Ibs. of mea!) (in 2-lb. packages). Boxes 
are also packea containing 48 Ibs. Oat-Meal and 25 
Ibs. Cracked Wheat, and are warranted to keep 
Jresh and sweet fer six months, 

This Meal is from the well-known Akron (Ohio) 
Mill and long been supplied to families by the lead- 
ing grocers. Address 


CHAS. MUNS & CO., Agents, 
41 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is $s usual up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 
usua a ireem $75 to 
OR “8 SULTS, $10 to $75; usual prices, $0 to $100, 
DIAGONAL SUITS, $60 to $75; usual prices, #15 to 


BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 


ENGLISH _ PANTS, $12 to $15, usual 
pric s, $16 to $ 
Sapamala, “TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratcnes. The moist sponge is held securely on 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog in a healthy. 
natural condition. They can be used for a Le ry 
oot, and do not —- one-fourth as much as the old 
leather one. ut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. “The best horsemen of the coun- 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuable inventions of the day. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an unsound condition toa 
healthy one in i weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Harness-makers and dealers 
in Turf goods. Single pairs sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, 61.5 rpair. In ordering, sead 
diameter of hoof measured across tbe buttom of the 
foot. Send for descriotive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the se horsemen and veteri- 
ery Cy eons of the country. I have aisoa valuable 
51 iniment for bad feet, which I will forward 
th “Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and soeenre territory given to De RPE R 
J 
‘193 Washington St., Chicago. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stam mp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Se e-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


W. READ & CO., 
166 to 29 oe Bt., ft. of Sth to 6th Sts., B. R., N. ¥. 























(BT First Premium gsed of Anes Centennial, muoniepeiin. 
Save money! Do 

wis Prints Batson civeog 

Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
test or ach» work. An ly can work them, 


ave pastime for sj hours, can 
A make as money by taking 












in be, 


BOYS = much supiting carota, 


SES Sain. bi ha 


THE BLISS PATENT. 
Soap Bubble Toy. 


y Mail for 10 Cents 
r pate Lpurte and no danger to Carpets or 
u' 


itu! 
May be “carried in pocket, filled with suds, without 


leak4B°. wait TON, BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfleld, Mass. 


MTT Soaeag peatane te FEATHERS, BED- 








and Mattress f all grades, at 
anal St., N. V. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


WHITE LEAD, well known 
hromghout. at New) Hngian a as * WHITEST, 


AD PAPE X %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
or Be BBOR, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
1 


of sise or thickness. 
prises for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
Salem mags, 


PRINTING Ag 


UrrA tence Fork Orme 
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